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ATER is that coloutleſs, tranſpa- 


verſally diffuſed over the face of the earth; 
and ſo common, that every body has a clear 
idea of it, on hearing its name. 
It is in ſo conſtant uſe, not only fog our 


a0 but alſo in preparing all our ſolid 


food, that it may be juſtly ſaid to be the 

vehicle of all, our nouriſhment ; for it is 

not only mixed with it in the firſt paſſages, 
Vor: II. B but 
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which mix intimately and incorporate with” 
it; however, in common we call that water 
pure or ſweet which is clear or mine, 


1. The meteoric, or that which falls on the 


2 Of Water. 


but it is taken up in this vehicle into. the. 


lacteal and lymphatic veins, and from thence 
carried through every veſſel of the body. 
It gives fluidity and mildneſs to the 


blood, and is the beſt menſtruum for dif-: 


ſolving ſaline putreſcent particles, and for 
carrying them out of the body by the dif- 
ferent ſecretory and excretory organs, and 
by theſe means it proves the moſt univerſal 


remedy in nature, and uſeful in every diſ- 


order. 
Hitherto we have not been able to find 


any water perfectly pure, or free from all 


heterogeneous mixture; for whether it paſſes 


through the air, or the bowels of the earth, 


it meets with numerous foreign bodies, 


and has no ſenſible taſte or ſmell. | 
It is commonly divided into 105 ne 


earth in form of dew, rain, hail, or ſaow.. 
2. The zerreftrial, or that which runs on the 
ſurface of 99 1 . or 6 rm through its 
body. ; view Joi 
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1. The meteoric water is made up of the 
humid vapours or exhalations : raiſed from 
the earth, and condenſed by cold into their 
priſtine form; and, when collected at a diſ- 
_ tance from large towns, where the air is not 
infected with ſulphureous or other-vapours, 
it is the ſweeteſt and pureſt water which na- 
ture affords; but even then is not exempted 
from all heterogeneous mixture, for we find 
it variouſly impregnated; with whatever is 
found capable of floating in the atmoſphere, 


the eggs of inſets, and with the fine parti - 

cles of earth and of other ſubſtances that are 
perpetually flying about in the air. Hence 
it is that the pureſt rain water - conſtantly 
ferments and putrefies after long b 
eſpecially in a warm place. | 
Mr, Marggraf *, in order to find out the 
contents of meteoric waters, diſtilled a hun- 
dred quarts of rain water, with, a degree of 
heat leſs than that of boiling water; and 
Wan it was reduced to ſix or eight ounces, he 


* See Mbwoires de Academie de Berlin pour PAnnds 
1751, public 2753, p. 174. 
| 5 5 filtered 


with the ſmall ſeeds of various plants, with 


- * — See IRE 9 wn 


filtered it thtough paper, aud got a hündred 
grains of a fine White calearious earth. As 


he ſuſpected that the filtered liquor contained 
an acid, he added to it thirty drops of a ſo- 


lution of very pure ſalt of tartar, in diſtilled 
water: and then, by evaporating, he got a 


ſmall quantity of a ſalt reſembling nitre, and 


then ſome cubic cryſtals of ſea ſalt, both 
which were brown, and -ſhewed a mixture 
of an- oily matter; and ſnow water, treated 


in the ſame manner, yielded ſixty grains of 
a a calcarious earth, and, upon the addition of 


an alkaline falt to the reſiduura, oo 
more ſea-ſalt than nitre. 

Dr. Rutty mentions his having analyſed 
rain-water, which was collected forty miles 
from Dublin, in an open place as free as 


| poſlible from ſmoak, or other exhalations. 


On ſtanding, it fermented, ſtunk, and depo- 
ſited! a flaky brown in, and then be- 


came ſweet again. 


A hundred and twenty-three, din of 


this water, kept | in a tub, depoſited a black 
ſediment like mud ; which, when dried, 


: weighed two ounces ſix drams and two ſcru- 


ples, which was in the -proportion of near 


One 


Of W, ater,” | 5 
one grain and a half to each pint of the wa- 
ter; and, upon examination, 50 found it to 
be made up of an abſGtberih earth, a nau- 
ſeous, bitter, brackiſh ſalt, part af which 
was a calcarious Glauber, an Part à fea» 
falt, and an oily matter. abs ono og 

By eyaporating ſome of the ſame ſort of 
rain water, in glazed earthen veſſels, wit 

a gentle fire, he obtained nearly the ſame 
proportion of a dark brown coloured reſi- 
duum, which had 'a bitter; brackiſh; and 
ſometimes a lixivial taſte; and, on exami- 
nation, it proved to be of the ſame nature as 
the ſediment which the rain water, which 
had been let ſtand, had ſpontaneouſly depo» 
ſited; and from eighty-five grains of this re- 
ſiduum he got thirty-ſix grains of falt, made 
vp of calcarious Glauber and ſea ſalt. 

From experiments made by diffetent peo- 
ple, it appears that rain water is differently 
impregnated in different countries, and in 
different places of the ſame country, accord 
ing as the air, through which it paſſes, 
abounds with different vapours, or has dif- 
ferent things floating in it; for which rea- 
2175 in the vicinity of great cities and towns, 


* the contents of the atmoſphere are, 
continually varying, in wn ie of the 
manufaQories, &c. it will be eps to vary 
at every experiment. 

From what has been ſaid, it appears, that, 
rain water, as it falls, is not free from hete- 
rogeneous mixture; and that therefore, when 
a perfectly pure water is wanted for per- 
forming nice chymical experiments, that the 
water uſed muſt be diſtilled, which renders 
it much purer than any which nature af-, 
fords. 

The beſt makes of doing this, is, to 
diſtil it in glaſs veſſels, with a very gentle 
heat; taking care not to raiſe the fire ſo 
much as to force over any of the foreign 

matter, with which it may be impregnated ; 
aud if twelve quarts are put into the retort 
or ſtill, to throw away the firſt quart that 
cotnes over, and continue the diſtillation till 
you have got nine quarts more, and then 
to finiſh the proceſs ; leaving at leaſt two 


quarts in the ſtill, In this way a water is 
obtained purer than rain or ſnow- water, or 
than any other water got by any other pro- 
ceſs hitherto known; though till it is not 
6 free 


free from all Nate mixture; for 
Mr. Boyle, Dr. Hafinan, and other accy- 
rate obſervers, inform us, that if the pureſt 
water be ever ſo often diſtilled,” that, upon 
being ſubjected again to. diſtillation, it ſtill 
leaves ſome ſmall quantity of a fine. earth 
behind. tube] 
WMhen the difillation i is finiſhed, the dis. 
tilled water ought to be kept in glaſs bot- 
tles well ſtopped with glaſs ſtoppers. _ 

The purer water is, the lighter it is; and 
the more apt it is to congeal or freeze; and 
the ſooner it is heated, and the ſooner it is 
cooled; and if perfectly pure, a ſolution of 
the vegetable alkali in diſtilled water mixes 
ſmoothly and eaſily with it, without cauſ- 
ing the leaſt turbidneſs or precipitation; but 
if the water be: impregnated with an earth, 
or iron, or copper, or other metallic ſub- 
ſtance the water becomes turbid, and a 
precipitation enſues, on the alkaline ſolution 
being dropped into it. | 

It is a fluid quite incompreſſible by any 
means hitherto known : it has been put 
into hollow ſpheres made of different metals, 
and they have been beat by hammers, but 
To B 4 | the 


8 Of Water. 


the water always tranſuded through the 
"pores of the metal, as ſoon as the figures of 
1775 ſpheres were in any ways altered. 

It always remains fluid while its heat is ſo 
great as to raiſe Fahrenheit's thermometer 
to thirty-three 'degrees 3 but aſſumes a ſolid 
form, or freezes and becomes ice, in the 
open air, as ſoon as the quiekfilver in 
the thermometer falls under thirty-two de- 
grees. By heat, it evaporates in the form 
of a ſiue vapour; it is capable of great-rare- 
faction and extreme expanſion, and its rare- 
fied and confined vapour is capable of diſ- 
ſolving the hardeſt parts of vegetable and 
of animal ſubſtances, as we know by 9801 
riments made with Papin's digeſter. 

Its ſpecific-gravity, to that of air, is com- 
F reckoned as 8 50 to 1, and to that of 
gold as 1000 to 19,640. 
1 It is the proper egen of alle — 
bodies, acid, alkaline, and neutral. 

Some of the ſaline bodies ee 
during the time of their ſolution, while 
others leſſen it; but the heat or cold, thus 
generated by the ſolution of ſaline bodies in 
water, laſts only till the ſolution is com- 

F pleted ; 
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pleted; immediately after which, the water 
returns to Fe per of "the! atreio- 
ſphere, - TOT - SENG” 5 1 ang 


It diſſolves only a certain any of iy 
falr ; but. after-it is fully ſaturated with it, 
it is ſtill capable of diſſolving a certain 
quantity of another; and, when heated, it 


in general diſſolves and keeps ſuſpended, 


while it remains hot, a = quantity of 
ſalts than when it is cold; 0 


2. It mixes freely with aden ſpirits; 
but does not mix readily with ſulphur or any 
fort of oil; without the addition of ſome ſa 
line body or of quicklime, or that it be de- 
prived of fixed air, or be too fully impreg- 
nated! with it; though i in the diſtillation of 
aromatic plants, and in ſhaking camphor or 
other eſſential oils with water, à ſmall por- 
tion of the eſſential oils ſeems to mix with 
it, and to communicate their flavour, and 
ſomewhat of their taſte to it. | 

It mixes with and diſſolves all ſoaps, 
both acid and alkaline; and it diſſolves all 
mucilages and gums, and by their means it 
unites with oils, and ns 16rd an in 1 form 
of an emulſion, - © . 
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10 | Of Water. 
It mixes with and dilutes all animal 


rg it diſſolves viſeid mucus and phlegm, 


and is the beſt en for Ahr 
wax in the ear. 
8 It has no effect! in \ diflolving any. me- 
wallic ſubſtance: except arſenic, ynleſs it con- 
_ tains a ſuperabundant quantity of fixed air, 
or it be impregnated with an acid, an alka- 
Une, or a neutral  falt, when it becomes a 
menſtruum for any metallic ſubſtance which 
theſe ſalts are capable of diflolving. 
4. It has an effect in diſſolving any 


when redyced. to > the tate of a quicklime ; 
ar that it be ſaturated with fixed air, though 


the lighter earths are often, ſuſpended in it ; 


but when it ig mixed with an acid, it is 
then capable of diſſolving all earthy ſub- 
ſtances, to which ſuch acid ſerved as a men- 
ſtruum. int! 

Waters have hom Aa into * and 
mineral ; thoſe; being called ſimple, which 
have no ſenſible taſte or ſmell ; and thoſe 
mineral, which are remarkably impregnated 
with ſome mineral ſubſtance. ' Hitherto the 
exact boundaries between theſe two claſſes 
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Of Water. 11 
of waters have not been ſettled by authors; 
but in general we may call that water 
ſimple which is pure, clear, and tranſparent, 
and has no ſenſible taſte, and which mixes 
equally with ſoap, and does not become 
tutbid on the mixture of a ſolution of a pure 
alkaline ſalt; ſuch water is commonly called 
a ſoft water, and is the moſt proper, for the 
common uſes of life. And we may. call. 
that water mineral which is hard, and cur- 
dles with ſoap, and becomes turbid, on 
adding a ſolution of an alkaline ſalt to it. 
Dr. Rutty ſays, that water begins to de- 
ſerve the name of hard, or mineral, when i it 
contains in the proportion, of ten grains of a 
Aaline-terreſtrial matter in the pint or pound; 
that being the quantity that firſt bier it the 
properties of a hard water. 

Some of the ſimple terreſtrial waters are 
extremely pure, and yield by evaporation as 
little, nay leſs matter than rain water it- 
ſelf. Dr, Wall mentions his having eva- 
porated three quarts, of the water of the 
holy well at Malvern, in a filver veſſel, and 
that no reſiduum was left that could be 

collected. Dr. Rutty fays, that the water of 


ſome 


12 C Water 
ſome of the wells at Dublin was as light as 
diſtilled” water, and yielded but one grain 
of ſolid matter from the pint; and many 
ſuch waters are to be found, particularly in 
the mountalnous parts of this iſland. The 
purer water is, the more proper is it for the 
cominon uſes of life, and for the prepara- 
tion of medicines, and the more it has been 
eſteemed for the preſervation of health; and 
very pure water has been reckoned to be 
particularly uſeful for waſhing and bleach- 
mg linen, for drawing of tea, making of 
coffee, for baking fine bread, for boiling of 
peaſe and other ſoft legumes, and for ex- 
tracting the gummous and nutritive muci- 
laginous parts from flour, oatmeal, and 
other farinaceous ſubſtances, and for boiling 
meat of all kinds. | 4 
The common hard waters, which are but 
ſlighely impreguated with a ſaline matter, 
have their uſes; they are much employed 
in divers manufactures, in dying, in maſons 
work, and for many other purpoſes; and 
ſome of them preſerve remarkably the green 


colour 1 Ne peale 3 and TOs ; arid they 
have 


— 
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have been much uſed for crimping of cod 
and other fiſh. 

Some of the waters which are hard, from 
being impregnated with an earthy or metallic 
matter, by means of fixed air or the aerial 
acid, become ſoft by mere boiling, or by ex- 
poſing them for ſome time to the heat of 
the ſun; for the aerial acid fying off, the 
water' lets drop the earthy or metallic parti- 
eles to the bottom, being no longer capa- 
ble of ſuſpending them; aud all Hard wa- 
ters may be made ſoft, or capable of hacker. 
ing with | ſoap, by adding fo much of 4 
pure alkaline ſalt to them as is ſufficient to 
precipitate their earthy or metallic matter, 

and to fully ſaturate their Acid 4 on, 425 
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7 - WY — —— . ane was ; 
VV. ters were impregnated with mine 
ral. ſubſtances, which gave them a taſte, 
ſmell, aud. other daten different from 
dag of fimple water, and...mbich. From 
thence, baye been called mineral. I heſe 
waters. are impregnated with, ſuch mineral 
| ſubſtances, in their paſſage through , the 
earth; and therefore we may lay it down 
as a certain rule, that foſſil matters only can 
enter into their compoſition, and only ſuch 
of them as are ſoluble in water, or ſoluble 
in it when joined to ſome faline body, ei- 
ther acid, alkaline, or neutral ; or when it 
meets with bodies ſaturated with a large 
quantity of air, or which are intirely de- 
W of it. 


yu Ss 4 
| A 


Of Water. re 
The ſubſtances with wache 1 þ hate 
been found n aß | 


| "8 . 
vis eee eee Os. Borthy neutral 
Pure Air. | 
Inflammable Air; | Vitriolated abſor- 

| bent Earth, 
1 2. Acids, Vitriolated Mag- 
Fixed Air, or aerial ee, , 

Acid. Vitriolated calca- 
Vitriolic Acid, |} rious Earth, or Se- 


| lenites. Copper. 
3 Alkalies, | + o” 


Vitriolated., „ Zinc. 
7 or Alum:” e Arſenic- 
| Nitrated abſor- | 
4 __ Earth. 8. Heat, on 

| I Mauriated by. W 
4. True neutral | bent Earth. 1 
Sar. | Muriated. Mag“ 
auber falt. | neſia. nates: © 1 7 
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| Common * s] 

URE or common air is 1 in 
moſt waters, in the proportion of 


about one cubic inch in a hundred. This, 
when 


r6 90 

when expelled by boiling or by the air- 
pump, is gradually recovered from the atmo- 
ſphere, on the water 1. K* 'S expoſed... to > the 
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ſome few waters which are mi 
with ſome of the finer ſpecies of the foffit 


oils; the mixture of air with the fine par-. 
ticles of theſe oils renders them extremely 
volatile, and they fly off in form of a fine 
vapour, which catches, flame when a candle 
is brought near their wells, Sir T. Berg- 
man ſays, that this ſpecies of air is not 
united with the water, but riſes from the 


bottom, and is 2 on the ſurface. 
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i T0 150 vile wh 
7 n E vitriolie.i is the — acic that hi. 
1 therto-has been found pure and un» 
babe with alkaline or earthy matter in was 
ters; and that moſtly in places near to vol- 
canoes; where it ſhould ſeem: to be diſtilled 
from mines of vitriol or of. pyrites-ſtone 
decompoſed by ſubterraneous fire. Dr. 
V andellius, in his treatiſe De Thermis Agri 
Patavini, publiſhed in the year 1761, men- 
tions a cave near to the town of Latera, 
which is about thirty miles from Viterbo, 
in which a clear acid water drops from the 
crevices of the rocks, and is collected by, the 
country- people in glazed earthen veſſels ; it 
has a mild acid taſte, and by chymical ex- 
periments was found to be a true vitriolic 
acid diluted with much water. The cou ntry 
Vor. II. S people 


"18 Contents of Mineral Watert, , 

people dare not enter this cavern but in 
winter, or when it blows a north wind, 
for at other times they are in danger of be- 
ing ſuffocated. Theophilus Griſonius men- 
tions a ſimilar native vitriolic acid water 
that is brought to Sienna from a place near 
to the town of Selvena, which is about 
forty-ſix miles from it. And Varenius, in 
his Syſtem of Geography, ſays, that there 
is a ſpring in the province of Nota in Si- 
cily, the water of which is fo ſour, that the 
people uſe it for vinegar. The water in 
ſome waſte coal-pits taſtes our, and effer- 
veſces with alkalies, but has not hitherto 


been particularly examined; fo as to know. 


whether it contains a pure vitriolic acid, or 
Meg with a . e ene e 

| _ £4 
Tee acid of the 'dews' collectel 1 in thi 
Eaſt Indies, as I mentioned when treating 
of acids, is alleged to be of the vitriolic 
kind, and probably gives an acidity to e 
of the waters in the places where it falls. 


Thoug h we meet with this Act d but ay 
dom by als in waters, yet it! is very com- 


. won 
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mon to find it combined with other ſub- 
ſtances ; ſometimes with the foſſil alkali, at 
other times with iron, copper, or zinc, and 
very frequently with-earths of different ſorts: 
but of theſe more hereafter, 
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1 H E nitrous and murjatic or ſragins 
acids have not hitherto been found pure, 
ot exen ſuperabundant, in in any mineral 
water, though they haye been found united 
to alkaline ſalts and earths 3 and the yvege- 
table acids, not being mineral 1. ſubſta ubſtai ra 
cannot enter into the e en 


waters. 1 
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Aerial Acid, or fied Air. Pp: 


THIS air or acid i is found almoſt in 
every water, but in very unequal pro- 
portions; for in ſome waters its bulk does 
not exceed that of a hundredth part of the 
water, in others 1 it is * to Oat of — 30 


41 


; . 0 itſelf. * 2 oo 
It gives an ene Fate Ahe 
taſte to water; and has been proved, by in 
controvertible experimetits, to be the genuine 

mineral ſpirit that gives character and fe to 
2 cold mineral waters. cables out 


o 


When it was firſt diſtorered, it's s only 
looked upon as a particular kind of air en- 
dued with certain properties ; but by the ex- 
periments ſince made by Sir T. Bergman, 
the honourable H. Cavendiſh, Mr. Power, 
and others, it has been diſcovered to be a 
MR ſpecies of acid, that has all the 

JA 2 6 properties 
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properties of other acids. It turns ſyrup of 
violets, and othex blue vegetable tinctures, 
of a red colour. It has a pungent acidulous 
taſte; it acts on earthy and metallic ſubs, 
ſtances; it renders both the fixed and vola- 
tile alkalies mild, and capable of cryſtalliza - 
tion: it unites with cauſtic calcarious earths, 
and produces thoſe cryſtals called dog-tooth 
ſpar ; and it has a leſs degree of affinity with 
alkaline, earthy, and metallic ſubſtances, 
than;the other ae and it is Mee by 
them, 

A bie years 2g0 the late i ingenious 
and reverend Dr. Stephen Hales had found, 
that the calculi generated in the human blad- 
der, and the common alkaline ſalts, cons: 
tained a large quantity of fixed air. In the 

year 1756 Dr. Black diſcovered, that lime- 
ſtone and other calcarious earths, became ſo- 
luble by being deprived of air: and ſome 
years afterwards, Dr. Macbride, on making 
experiments with lime- water, found, that 
f although the addition of a ſmall quantity of 
fed air made the water drop its earth, 
yet when a ſuperabundant quantity of it 
was added to the water, it recovered its 
C3 ſolvent 


22 Contents of Mineral Waters. 
ſolvent power, and diſſolved again the earth. 
In the year 1755 the late Monſ, Venel 
publiſhed, in the ſecond volume of the M- 
moires des Spavans Etrangers, an account of 
aft analyſis of the Seltzer waters; in which 
he proved, that the mineral ſpirit which gave 
the briſk acidulous taſte to mineral waters, 
and kept diſſolved and ſuſpended ſome of 
their ſolid contents, was only a ſuperabun-' 
dant quantity of fixed air, by making briſk 
acidulous waters reſembling in taſte, ſmell, 
&c: thoſe produced by nature. And Monſ. 
Laſonne, in the account of his analyſis " "9 
the baths at Vichy, publiſhed in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
for the year 1757, proved that iron and 
.earth were ſuſpended in theſe waters by 
means of fixed air; all which has fince been 
confirmed by Monſ. Le Roy, in his Trac- 
tatus de Natur et Uſu Aquarum Minera- 
Hom, publiſhed in 1762, and by the ho- 
nourable Henry Cavendiſh, Meſſieurs Lane 
and Prieſtley, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Volumes LVII. LIX. and LXII. 


ir the _ 1767, 1769, and 1405 


Since 
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Since the publication of theſe works, 
Dr. Dejean of Leyden, on trying experiments 


with the waters of Aix la Chapelle, has ſuſ- 
pected that their ſulphur was ſuſpended by 
the ſame means; for in a letter he wrote to 
me, dated the 2oth of June, 1777, he 
ſays, Having been lately at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, I mixed a ſolution of arſenic in the 
marine acid, with ſome of the water in the 
Emperor's Bath, and immediately a true and 
genuine ſulphur was precipitated, in form of 
powder, to the bottom af the veſſel iu which 
the water was contained; which convinced 
me that the ſulphur was diſſolved hy means 
of fixed air; though Sir Torbera Bergman 
thinks otherwiſe, and that the ſulphur is 
ſuſpended by means of phlogiſton, and che 
matter of heat united in the waters; and he 
ſays, that if the concentrated nitrous acid 
be added to theſe waters, it ſeizes the phlo- 
giſton, precipitates the ſulphur, aud takes 
away the hepatic ſmell.” _ 
The cold medicated waters, 17 potlaſs | 
peculiar power and efficacy, contain a much. 
larger quantity of aerial acid than the come, 
mon waters, and in general their excelleney 
; C4 16 
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is chiefly derived from it; however, they 

are ſeldom or never without mixture of 

other ſaline ſubſtances, from which their 

peculiar effects are ſpecifically determined, 

although even theſe are certainly vivified and 

receive more active and penetrating power 

from it. And many of the hot waters, ſuch 

as the Caroline Baths in Ee abound 

9 75 this aerial acid. T9 N 
Pure water may be Agens with this | 

| * acid alone; but whether any ſuch wa- 

ter is to be found native, 1 cannot ſay, as 

| water thus impregnated is a menſtruum for 
| iron and different ſorts of earth, and therefore 
= Is likely to act upon ſome of theſe ſubſtances 
in its paſſage through the earth. There are 
indeed many waters in Germany, particu- 
larly near to the Rhine, which are ſo highly 
impregnated with this aerial acid, that their 
ſprings or wells are called Saur Brun, and 
the waters are eſteemed by the inhabitants 
of the country to be otherwiſe pretty pure; 
1 but I do not know that they have been all 
ſo particularly examined by chymiſts, as to 
determine whether any of them be free from 

Sther — 


unt: 
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Pure water may be impregnated” with 
aerial acid, either, 


1. By mixing any mild alkaline ſalt with 
it in a large narrow-necked glaſs veſſel, and 
then by adding to it a ſufficient quantity of 
any of the common acids to ſaturate the al - 
kaline alt, and ſhutting immediately the 
mouth of the veſſel to confine the aerial acid, 
diſengaged from the mild alkaline Galt, 


and to allow it to 7 with the 
| water, * ws 


2. Or by conveying into water pure aerial 
acid diſengaged from fermenting, ſubſtances, 
or from chalk or mild alkaline ſalts, . on the 
addition of ſome of 'the vitriolic. acid, by 


means of different contrivances invented for 
the purpoſe. 


By the, firſt en the 0 r is 
impregnated at the ſame time with tlie neu- 
tral ſalt, formed by the acid and alkaline ſalt 
employed. By the ſecond method, the water 
is only Werne with the . aerial 
acid. 
he aerial acid,, as we before 88 
not only gives the briſk, acidulous taſte 20 
Sad 2 waters, 


the water at Sunning Hill, in the canal of 
| e in England, &c. 
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Waters, but likewiſe diſſolves iron and earth 


of different ſorts. The iron, in the gene» 
rality of. briſk chalybeates, called acidulz, 
ſoch as the Ildington, Tunbridge, the Spaw, 
the Pyrmont, &c. and likewiſe in the purging 
Chelthenham, and in the Bath and other 
waters, is ſuſpended by means of fixed 
air, and precipitates as ſoon as that eva - 
porates. 

In ſome few waters, only a ſmall vation 
of the jron is kept ſuſpended, by means of 
fixed air, the reſt being diflolved by a 
heavier and more fixed acid; as it is in the 
waters in the pariſh of Denmark, near Up- 


fal, in Sweden; in the water of Hertfell, in 


the county of Anandale, in Scotland; and in 


Earth is ſuſpended, by means of this ſame 
aerial acid in the water of the Baths at Vichy; 
in the brific acidulous water of Selezer ; it 
the water of many PTY ſprings, and 


in great numbers of waters in _—y 
once | 


Its exiſtence as a ſolvent in waters, ſhews 
itſelf by ſuch waters dropping, in a very thort 
| | time 
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time after being expoſed to the open air, tha 
iron or earth that was diſſolved in them, be- 
4 no longer able —— On after a 

en acid eee 
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TRE vegetable alkali has been 8 . 
17 looked upon as an artificial production, 
and therefore was not expected to be met 
with as an ingredient in mineral waters; but | 
ſome late authors ſeem to think that it is a 
native ſalt, as well as the foſſil alkali, for 
Mr, Marggraaf mentions his having got a true 
nitre, the baſis of which is the vegetable al- 
kali, from ſome waters at Berlin; and Monſ. 
Monnet ſays, that in analyzing the Pohoun 
Spaw water, he got eight grains of a gray- 


coloured alkaline falt, from a reſiduum of 


twelve Paris pints of the water, which he. 
 faturated 
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ſaturated with the vitriolic acid; and on 
diluting, evaporating, and cryſtallizing, he 
obtained a tartarus vitriolatus, and not a 


Glauber's ſalt as he expected. 95 Dr. Hoffman 
alleges, that he obtained a tartarus vitrio- 


latus by evaporating the Seltzer water ; but 


it 1s proþable that he had committed ſome 


miſtake,” as none of thoſe chymiſts who have 
analyzed it fince his time have met with any 


ſuch ſalt. If tlic vegetable alkali | is a native 
ſalt, it probably will be found in many wa» 


ters, where at preſent it is not ſuſpected. 


, The foffil Alkali, Many waters in Hun- 
gaty, Tripoli, Egypt, and other countries, 


where this ſalt is found native, are impreg» 


rated with it; and by evaporating, ſome of 


them yield only + a pure natron, while oP 


yigld both a Hatron and a Glauber's falt. 
This alkali is combined with the verial 
acid in the Seltzer and other acidulous wa- 
ters, and it is often found pretty pure in the 
ſolid matter obtained from them by evapora- 
tion, the aerial acid having been diſpelled 
by the force of the heat employed. Monſieur 
Monnet fays, that he has procured it pretty 
2 re from ſome of the waters in Auvergne; 
but 


* 
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but for the moſt part it was in an imperfect 
ſtate in mineral waters, and may be rather 
called an embryo: thai! a perfect ſalt, for it 


would not eryſtallize; and (made a wer 
bad neutral ſalt with acidsg and was wot 
capable of derompoſilig the ſelenites i an 
therefore . was often found combined withrit 
in the ſame water. Sir T. Bergman ſays, 
that authors ſpeak of a certain imipeiftct 
mineral alkali, hut obſerves, that all uf chat 
ſort, which he had an opportunity; or let 
amining, appeared to him to hd no otiiar 
than a: genuine alkali, but impure, and mixed 
with deliqueſeent ſalts. bana; m2d3 ni ils 
ir "This:alkali has been found: ſo. intunately 
united witha phlogiſtonin ſome mineral a- 
ters, neat to volcanoes, as to be capable: of 
producing a true Pruſſiami blue, on the addi- 
tion of A ſolution of ſilyer, or of green vi- 
triol, to the, water; of which Dr. Nichola 
Andrea gives an example in the thermal: wa- 
ters of the ſpring; called Olinitello, im che 
iſland of znaria or Iſchia. 1 


Tube volatil Alla, „Dr. Hoffinatjzind | 
moſt other late chymical authors, haveuvety 
juſtly rejected the volatile-alkali; ag an in- 
„0d N gedient 


gredient in mineral waters, it being no foflit 
matter; though ſome few have thought dif- 
ferently, and alleged that ſometimes marks of 
a'{mall portion of a volatile alkali have been 
obſerved in ſome waters. And Monſieur Bur- 
let, in proof of this, tells us, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences for 1717, that blue 
paper ſtained red with ſpirit of vitriol, recover- 
ed its blue colour by being put over the foun · 
tain of Ia Grille, at Vichy; and Dr. Henkel 
in his account of the Lauchſtadt waters, in his 
Bitheſda Portuoſa, ſeems: to infinuate, that 
he had traced ſome veſtiges of à volatile al- 
kali in them; and in the account of the hot 
waters at Perretta, we are told that à ſmall 
quantity of ſal ammoniac was got by ſublim- 
ing forme of the ſludge found at the bottom 
of their baſons. From what we know, it 
does not ſeem probable that this alkali ſub- 
ſiſts naturally in mineral waters ; though 
it is not impoſſible but that waters near to 
volcanoes, which have ſtood in the open 
air till they have betome putrid, or been 
mixed with putrid vegetable or anical ſubs 
ſtances, may give ſore: marks of their con- 
An 9 and we know that 
2+ ſome 
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ſome waters in great towns, where there is 
ſuch à quantity of putrid excrement and 
other corrupted ſubſtinces, have been found 
impregnated with it, as was the caſe of the 
Rathbone-Place water, examined by "the! mos 
REG ere men eee e 
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n . Ms mentioned, that. Mons 


fieur Monnet has affirmed, that he had get a 


ſmall Pittance. of the vegetable alkali from 
the reſiduum of Spaw water, and ther 
authors haye, alleged that they have got 
it from the. waters of other ſprings ; there- 
fore, if this ſhould. proye to be a natiys al- 


vitriolatus may be found in ſome water or 
other; 3 though hitherto none. ſuch have, been 


diſcovered, Dr. Hoffman ſbould ſeem. 0 


1 bave 


Kali, it is certainly poſlible, that a tartarus 
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32 Comtents of. Mineral Watets: 
have committed a miſtake, when he thought 
that he had got this neutral falt from the. 
Seltzer waters, for neither Monſieur Venel, 
nor any of the other chy miſts, who have ſince 
analyzed. that water, have been able to find 
any ſuch ſalt in them, 1 0 

Vitriolated ſaſil Alkali, or Glauber's Salt. 
Many waters have been diſcovered, which 
contain a pittance of this ſalt, though but 
few which contain it, in quantity. Monſieur 
Boulduc, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris for the year 1724, men- 
tions the water of a ſpring in. the nelghbour-. 
hood of Vaccia Madrid, which is a village 
about three leagues from Madrid, the capital 
of Spain, which yields by evaporation. a ſalt, 
which, on repeated trial, proved to be a true 
Glauber's ſalt; and hie ſays, that the ſalt con- 
 cretes, on the borders round this ſpring, into 
cryſtals reſembling the ifieles” which hang 
from the lower edges of the roofs of houſes 
in the time of froſt in winter. And in the 
Memoirs for the year 1727, he mentions his 
| having analyzed a falt found by ſome min- 
ers who were digging for copper near to 
Grenoble i in Dauphiny, which on examitia- 
tion 


J 
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tion proved to be a:trbe Glauber ſalt, like to 
that obtained from the Spaniſh mineral watet 
07 Vaceia Madrid. 4 {131 at 112% tt Fits 

Drei, Nicola Andria, ih his treatiſe” della 
Aeque Mineral, publiſhed at Naples in the 
year 17994; ſays; that there is al water ar 
Sellia in Calabria, which he found to con- 
tain a true Glauber ſalt in ſuch quantity, that 
he thinks it would! be worth” While to 7 
pare it from thence.” ' And/MriPazinand, in 
his treatife on the Natron ot Foſſil Alkali of 
Hungary, mentions, that iti evapbrating the 
waters of the lakes of Peiſon and of Bogod 
near to the city of Stulvveiſſenburg, and 
other waters in the neighbourhood, in order 
to obtain the foſſil alkali, that he got two 
ſorts of ſalts; one a natron, the other à true 
Glauber ſalt. Many more inſtances might 
be brought of waters containing this ſalt be- 
ing found in different parts of the world; 
but theſe are ſufficient to prove that it is an 
ingredient with which they are often im- 
pregnated; and it is probable that ſuch 
waters may be found to be frequent in eoun- 
tries which, abound with ws r alkali. 


Vor. l. DG: NMNiratd 
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- | Nitrated vegetable Alkati,or common Nitre. 
Im treating af nitre, I mentioned, that the 
earth in certain barren places in the province 
e Bengal was, fo highly: impregnated: with 
this falt, that it taſtes of it, and its ſurface 
is covered with. a ſaline ctuſt, which looks 
like a boar, fraſt ; and, that the nitre is pre- 
pared by liaixiating the earth in theſe diftrifts ; 
and the waters in theſe n e 
highly, impregnated with. it, 30 | 
M Margrazf, in the Memoirs: of the 
Academy: at. Berlin ſor the year 1751, men» 
tions lia having obtainecb a ſmall quantity of 
nitte from the waters of ſome of the fountains 
of Berlin; and Dr. Home of Edinburgh, in 
his. Eſſay on: Bleaching, ſays, that he obtain · 
ed a nitrous earthy ſalt from ſotme hard waters 


in Sdotlancts ſo that it is: probable that ottier 


ſprings impregnated with a nitrous ſalt, may 
hereaſter be diſcovered; eſpecially in or: near 
to great towns. Hitherto no water-bas:been 
diſcovered in Europe which is fo much im- 
pragnated with nitre, as tobe 5 ne | 
 nally-an that account. U ern 2207 

No nitrated foſſil Al or tne; 
bas ad yet been found in any water, though 
it 


Coo at mmm, 33 
it is not impoſſible but that ſuch may exiſt 
in Bengal, or other hot countries where nitro 
abounds; if tlid eartli in-theinetghbourhood 

be impregnated with a foffil alkali, 
 Muriated 2 ea, or Se Salt, No 
1 is ſo yniverſally « diffuſe , over, the 
oe" as is; * 2 ſea abo) ids with” re 
te ale fre Went in mol Cöunkties: 
abt 425 Waters "every where, which &' 
not taſte falt, contaiti more or Teſs of 1 t. 2 
fene ff Aal. Tbe "foil 3 kali is. 
ſo. Sabine with the aerial acid in 2 gelt. 
zer, ad many other briſk acidulous ſprings. 
of the fame Had i in their natural ſtate, as 
they riſe” froch their ſprings, that” it covers 
elch 'the taſte of the Alkaline faſt; ; "atidin 1 
this 5 jullly deſerves the name, of a neu- 
traf falt; chiough when theſe watefs are eva- 
poratel, and He fon alkali got thereby 
contains no more air than is ſufficient to keep 
ir in a folld form, it is then commonly eil. 
led'wilt ll blu. 
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3 Nene earthy Salis. 8 
' WATERS, in their patlags through. 
the different. ſtrata of the earth, diflolye 4 
the native earthy ſalts "they, meet A 
or if tbey be firſt impregnated with acids of 
any kind, they diſſolve ſuch Ln as are 
Glubls is m. 

The earths. which. 'bave been four, 0 TY : 

folved in waters by means of acids, "Es +. * 
'b be Limeſtone or  calcarious: earth; Fo; 
Ma gueſia; 3. Abſorbent earth; 4. Clay. 
8 Sir T. Ben has added the Terra pon- 
deroſa or Tungſten ; but as he has, given no 
inſtance of its being f ad in any water, I. 
ſhall paſs it over without further notice. 

„ ftriolated calcarious Earth, cal led .. 
: 2 or Gyn. Limeſtone and | other cal- 
carious earths, diſſolved in the vitriolic acid, 
form that ſort of earthy ſalt called ſelenites 
or or gypſum; which is very common to be 
* F cl E 1 2 ( met 


* as * 
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met with in mineral waters; it was for 3 
ſong time taken for a ſimple ard or ſtone, 
nw being ſo diſncult to "diflolve in water, 
it requiti tg ſevetl or eight” Hundred times its 
own' weight of water to diflolve it; though 
Dr. Nay fe that: water in which it is 
originally found, 16 capable of Keeping four 
or five times that quantity of it ſuſpended. 
When water containing it is evaporated, it 
either concretes into long ſmall cryſtals in- 
terwoven one with woc, or forms itſelf 
into ſmall thin lamellæ, Ike the ſal ſedati vs. 
If it is diſſolved in a large quantity of water, 
it may be decompoſod 5 precipitating "its 
earth bythe addition of ti Alkaline fait! t 

does no ot exleihe to lime, the heat of the fire 
not being able t6 „ diſlodge its acid, though 
it reduces it to the ſlate of a calx * cement, 
fit for forcing plaſter." Chymiſts have not 
as yet aſcertained whether there it only one 
or many ſpecies of ſelenites, or whether the 
varieties we obſerve are not doing d to foreign 
| mixture : if the calcarious carths' ate all 'of 
the ſatne nature, there is but one för of fe. 
1enites, but if they are differedit;”” ere are 


| certain many. A great number” of mi 
D 3 neral 


i 
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peral waters, ſuch as the Cheltenham, the 
 Neyil Hole, the Somerſham, the, Pyrmant, 
eg, contain a pittapce af this, falt ; büt 1 
know. of no, mineral water which ig preſcrib» 
ed for health, where this is the pringipsl ima; 
pregnating ingredient, nor is it one of thoſe 
ſubſtances which is couſidered as a medieine. 
Vitrialated Magnefa, or Epſam Halt, Sir 
| Tonbexu Bergman, and ſame other of the 
Mote modern cbymiſts, have reduced all the 
Purzing vitriolated earthy ſalts, formerly 
called calearious.nitres, or calcariqus Glauber 
ſalts, whigh are got from mineral waters, 
npder this head; alleging, that, when they 
Xe properly. purified, they all prove to. be 
compaſed. of magueſia united to the yitriolic 
acid. Haw, far, ſtrichy, ſpeaking, this may 
be, true, 4 hall not ſay but many appear- 
 anees.,and, gircumſjances; obſeryed with, 59 
rd v them, made 45255 anglyzors of mi 

neral waters think that there were many. if 
egen ep ds of them , for the falty abtaiged 
Bom differen, waters by eyaport ion. ſhoot 
1g, cxpſtals of different, forms, and hel 
gf als fe quire ;hfſerept. quantities of Far 
Aid l vs Shen. * factions. Epſom ſale 


lan ©. » diſſolves 
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diſſolves in little more than an equal weight 
of water; and Dr. Short and Dr. Rutty have 
both found that tlie calcarions nitres as they 
call them, or the purging ſalts got from mi- 
neral waters, take from ten to eighty times 
their own weight of water to diſſolve them. 
If the true magneſia is the baſis of all theſe 
ſalts, and the ſeeming different properties 
they have depend on various: mixtures and 
combinations, then, ſtrictly and chymically 
ſpeaking, they are virtually the ſame fort of 
ſalt z but if the different appearances and dif- 
ferent. properties are owing to the vitriolie 
acid being united ta different ſorts. of abſor- 
bent earths, then each different earth will 
form a diffetent neutral ſalt. An accurate 
chymical examination of the ſalts of a great 


this queſtion. jock care th mie 

There are . of purging wa- 
ters containing ſalts of this kind. in different 
parts of England. Theſe ſalts are ſeldom found 
by themſelves in waters, but generally maxed 
with ſea ſalt, with iron, with earth, and with 
ſulphuceous and other matter. The Dulr 
nennen about 90 grains, aud 


number of mineral waters can only determine 
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8s much ſea ſalt, and a pittance of eattli in 
the:gallon; while the Stoke or Jeſſop water, 
three miles from Clairmont in Surrey, which 


18:8 weak chalybeate, but a ſtrong purging 


water, contains; by the late Rev. Dr. Hales's 
account,” near eleven drams of this ſalt in 
the gallon, that ſhooted into fine large 
eryſtals, which preſerved their ſolidity and 
ſirmneſt longer than the it the aer. 
ham Waters. 7 £34 11:96: 
Dr. Rutty ſays, "_ in ad waters 
at Dobdlin, he found that they commenced 
to be laxative, when they contained ten grains 
of this ſalt in the pint, or eighty in ns 


anne e 163-1095; #01165 100 


Vimoluted argillaceous ZEartb, or vis? 
The vitriolie acid united to a certain bole or 
clay, forms that ſort of | earthy ſalt called 
alum, It was looked upon as a very com- 


mon Ingredient in mineral waters about a 


hundted years ago; though ſince. that time 
Dr. Hoffman, and other authors, have doubt- 
ed. whether it was to be got in any natural 
mineral water; and indeed, the inſtances of 
waters in u hieh it has been proved to exiſt, 
at PENG few; the martial vittiol, which 

+ U gives 
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gives a ſouriſh auſtere taſte to water, having 
been often miſtaken for it. Dr. Layard, in 
his account of the Somerſham chalybeate 
water in the county of Huntingdon, given 
in the 56th vol. of the Philoſophical . 
Tranſactions, mentions, that it contains 
alum; and that Dr. Morris got five grains 
of regular cryſtals of alum from two pounds 
of this water. Dr. Rutty ſuſpecks, that the 
mineral water at Ballycaſtle, in the county 
of Antrim in Ireland, contains a pittance 
of it; and it is probable that other waters 
containing it may. hereafter. be diſcovered. 

 Nitrated: abſorbent Earth, , In looking 
over ſuch of the late Hiſtories of Mineral 
Waters as have come to my hand, I have 
not been able to find; one accurate account 
of nitrous acid having; been found united to 
earth, in any water that has been examined, 
except that given by Dr. Home, of Edin- 
burgh, in his Eſſay on Bleaching, p. 4, ſect. 
2d; though Sir T. Bergman has marked both 
nitrated lime and nitrated magneſia amongſt 
the ingredients found in mineral waters. 
It is not at all improbable, but that both 
theſe ſalts, 2 cubic nitre, may here» 

n a after 
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after be found in Bengal, and other countries 
which abound! with true nitre. What Dr: 
Home ſays on this ſubject is, that he, 

in order to diſcover the contents of ſome 
| hard waters, had added a. fixed alkaline lixi- 
vum to ſoften them, and that he had then 
evaporated the water and cryſtallized the ſalt, 
which proved to be'a true nitre by every trial; 
He fays, that he believes the hardneſs in 
wany waters to be owing to an imperfe& 
ſalt; compounded of a wand acid and an 
_ abſorbent earth; 

Muriated calcarious Rn The OW 
or marine acid joined to lime or other calcari- 
ous earths, forms an earthy ſalt of a very 
deliqueſcent nature, which is often mention- 
ed as an ingredient in mineral waters, though 
there are but few inſtances given of its hav- 
ing been found in them. Sir T. Bergman 
fays, that he got half a grain of this ſalt 
from the ſolid contents left, after the eva 
potation of a kanne of the acidulous water of 

Med way, in the province of Oſtro-Gothland, 

in Sweden. And I myſelf obtained ſome 
of this ſalt from the ſalt water of a ſpring 
c Pitkeatluy, which is ſix miles from the 
15316 town 
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town of Perth, in Scotland: after I had ſe- 
parated the ſea ſalt, and evaporated the re- A 
Gduum to dryneſs, 1 1 let it remain in the 
evaporating glaſs, and it run per deliguiuraz © 
the night following being very cold, a ory- 
ſtallization took place, and there formed, 
amidſt a bittern, — * exactly reſembling 
thoſe which, Monſieur Morveau ſays, the mu- 
riated calcarious earth ſhoots into: the day 
following being Warm. the cryſtallized Glt 
diflolved 2 Again, in the, bittern; : and on drop- | 
ping the vitriolic acid into this ley, Babe 
of lelenites were precipitated. 
Muriated Magugia abounds in fea. unter, 
and in the waters of many of the ſalt ſprings 
in England. It is the ſalt which principally 
laturates the ley that remains after the ſalt 
is evaporated. It is of a very ee | 
nature, and is ſearce to be cryſtallized. . 
1; Aerated, calcarious Earth, and cerated 
| Magugfa. Monſieur Laſonne, in the Me- 
mois of the, Royal Academy of Sciences for 
the, year 2733, gives an account of the 
— off the Baths at Vichy, and proves | 
that an Alalized earth aud iron — fuſe | 
pended in them by means of fixed air, The 
Honourable 
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Honourable Henry Cavendiſh, in the year 
1757, proved that a calcarious earth was 
ſuſpetided in the water of a ſpring in"Rath- 
bone-Place in London, 'by the fame means; 
and Sir T. Bergman, that both aeg, 
earth and magneſia were diſſolved and kept 
ſulpended in the ſame manner, in the Spaw, 
the Pyrmont, and the Seltzer” waters, This 
gerial acid or fixed air is of a very” volatile 
nature, and evaporates when waters, "con 
taining it, are expoſed to the open air for 
any time, or are boiled in an open veſſel; 
and hence the briſk acidulous waters loſs 
their ſpirit, and let drop iron of earth that 
is ſuſpended in them by it, if let ſtand in 
unſtopt bottles; and tea kettles in which 
waters, impregnated with earth by means 
of fixt air, are often boiled, become covered 
in the inſide with an earthy cruſt; and ſub! 
ſtances thrown into wells of ſuch waters are in 
time covered · with an earthyor ſtrong coat coat; and 
become, as it is commonly tertbed, pete; 
from the minute earthy particles infirivating 
thetnſelves into their Pores, und covering 


their fyrfaceſ while-theirGgute 48 preſerved. 
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' Barth. is alleged by ſome chymiſts to de 
7 ded in ſome waters by means of coin - 
ach which, all. water: contains a pbr- 
tion; and others think chat water itſelf is 
capable of diſſalving a certain quantity of iti 
but the general opinion is, that neither pure ir 

nor pure water is capable of diſſolving earthʒ 
but that the ſcmall quantity of eanh which 
is found in ſuch waters is ae bur - 
en 1 3 21e . l 1115 Dit 10 
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FORMERLY, 93 5 
were ſubjected to chymicel experiments; ! 
ever metal was | ſuppoſod to be contained: 
in ſome Water or other; and the Water 
ſituated near to mines was believed to be 
impregnated with the metal of the mine in 
its neighhourhood : but Dr. Hoffman ver 
juſtly obſexves, that no metals are ſolubleg 
or can. poſſibly enter into the compoſition of 
waters, - unleſs the metal be firſt diflolved 
or turned into a (alt ;| and that hitherto no 


5 1 


ſalt of gold, of ſilver, of lead, of tin, of © 


by certain chymical 
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The only: . 


hitherto been found diſtolvech in waters, are, 
Copyer, von, Zine; and Munganife. ae 


indeed hats been alleged to Be \eortaltie@ iti” 
ſome waters; but this has not been proved 
experiments. 2113 38113 70d | 
Hula Copper. © Copper has not beer 
found diſſolved in waters by any other acid 
than the vitriolic; and that moſgly i in waters 
which come from copper mines. Dr. Rutty 
mentions two füch waters, ohe at Bally- 
murtoch the other at Cronebavre;- both in 
the; county oß Wicklow in Ire fand: atd on 
that tin fromm aGopper mine in Pentfylvant 
im North America. In the Philoſopfical 
Pranſactions, Nos go, bers is an aceν.ỹ 


of anothar of the ſame kind ar Neuſul if 
Hungary t and otlrerb are matitioned dy CννẽH 


Marigli in his Hiſtory of the Danube, iti | 
Dr, Brown's Travels; and in oer beoks/ 
Sue waters becdme:of a! ſaphbvine. blue 
2 miued with the volatile Alkali, 
and they immediately _ n den 
lowed ods ni buudt nd 25d 53 eee 
10 4 | | | 
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thrown into them ; and as they diffolve the 
iron, they let drop their copper. Jann $443 

Waters impregnated witk eopper are erne · 
tic and purgative: and as they are ſeldom or 
never uſed either for the preſervation 


or re- 
ſtoration of health, F ſhalt” take nen 
notes of them. 
rielated and acrated gun mane 
found united with water, either by meant of 
the nere er of . n Wee x 
both. 3 Ws 2K 19 364 ee 
1. Thoſe? e cules it by mean 
of che vitriolic acid; have been calledivirri- 
olic waters; they preſerve their chalybeate 
of this kind are the Shadwelt waters, ſituated 
two" miles helow the Tower of London : 
the Wyſteorod water, near Tundenſley in the 
county of Derby; the Harteſall water; ini the 
county of Auandale in Seotland'; the Croft 
toum water, near the towm of Waterfbrd in 
keland;:befides- many others, ſituated in di. 
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ferent parts: of tho three kingdom, and in 
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Are waters ever impregnated witli a vola- 
tile vitriol, as has been mentioned by many 
authors who treat on mineral waters? No 
fact has ever as yet been produced to prove 
the exiſtence of ſuch a vitriol, that I know: 
of, unleſs we admit the following to be ſo . 
In the year 1768, an ingenious author, who; 
does not put his name to his work, publiſhed 
at Rome, in 4to, a treatiſe delle Terme Far- 
rettane, in which, amongſt, other curious 
facts, he tells us, that he fixed a glaſs; re- 
ceiver to the mouth of a hole, through which 
the vapour of the watet, in the aqueduct be- 
low, riſes conſtautly; and that at the end of 
2 month he found in the receiver, and i in the 
mouth. of the hole, a concrete and ingruſtated; | 
ſubſtance like ſtalactite, which, on examin- 
ing. he proved by experiments to bo a true 
vitriolum Martis, in which the vittialic acid 
was preyalemt; from hence he concludes, that 
this Water, a$-it | riſes front its ſpting, is im- 
pregnated with a fipe volatile. martiakvitriol,: 
Which is in ſuch ſmall quantitꝶ as hot ta bel 
diſcovered in any. quantity of water: that can 
be contained in common;retoatant Mills, but 
is s demonſtrated by confining for a long time 
the 
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the vapour which is naturally and conſtantly 
ſublimed from the whole body of the ther- 
mal water that is diſcharged from the ſpring, 
as it paſſes through its aqueducts. The wa- 
ter of this ſpring is ſtrongly: ſulphureous, 
and its heat raiſes the quickſilyer-of a 
heit's thermometer to 92 degrees. 
2. Thoſe impregnated by meatis of this 
aerial acid or fixed air, which have com - 
monly been called chalybeates or acidulæ. 
As taken up from their fountains, they have 
a briſk acidulous taſte, which they ſoon loſe, 
and let drop their i iron if they ſtaud in the 
open air; owing to the aerial acid; which gave 
them the taſte and ſuſpended che iron, being 
of a very volatile nature and evaporating. 
Of this kind are the Iſlington, * the Tun- 
bridge, the Peterhead; the Spaw, tlie Pyr- 
mont, and nbrder bie other waters to be 
met with in moſt countries in Europe, 1 
Vitriolated Z inc. Zinc, united to the * 
triolic acid in form of white vitriol, has been 
found in the bowels of the earth; and au- 
thots have mentioned it, as an ingtedient 
found in mineral waters, though none of 
has have hitherto given clear and oertaiu 
Vor. II. E | proofs 
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proofs of its exiſtence in them; upleſs we 
admit that ſalt to be true white vitriol, which 
Pr. Rutty; deſcribes as ſuch, and aſfirms to 
baye got from ſeveral waters in Ireland, that 
at che ſame time were impregnated irh, iron 
and other matters; or that Dr. Gmelin met 
with it in he Teinach water, as he men · 
tions in chis traatiſe De Acidulis Frinagen- 
"'..\ Muriated Manganeſe The Manganeſe G 
new-diſeovered. metallic ſubſtance} is men- 
tioned. by Sir T. Bergman as an ingredient 
in mineral waters; he ſays, that it has been 
found ſalited, and that probably it may be 
met with both aerated and vitriolated; and 
„Scheel, in his Prælectiones Chemiz, 
3 that che celebrated P. J. Hyelem 
had diſcovered waters loaded with Aalited 
Manganęſe about the lake. Vettern. 29,2004 
. Arſenic bas been reckoned among the. in: 
gredients which ſometimes. zenpregnate mi- 
peral waters, though no certain Proofs have 
been, brought, of any water containiug it. 
Varenius, in his Geography, mentions poi- 
ſougus ; Tprings. which, were. imagined to be 
Umpregrated ith it; and, Dr. BaldaGari, in 


ws his 
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his'treatiſe on the Waters of Chianciano in 
the country of Siena, tells us, that near ta 
that place, in the way to the Aqua Sancta, 
riſes a little ſpring, in a bed of gypſum, the 
water of which kills any animal that drinks 
it, and he ſuſpects it to contain arſenic, but, 

owing, to a un os he l not ana- 
bee 3 (10 10,75 276 
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957. if not all waters, even thoſe 
an che moſt pure, contain a por- 
tion of an | oily matter ; but in general 
it is in ſo very ſmall quantity as not to 
be petceived by our ſenſes, and is only to be 
diſcovered by evaporating a large quantity | 
of the water; and by finding marks of its ex- 
iſtence in the ſolid contents left, after the 
water is all evaporated; however, ſome par- 
ticular waters contain an oily matter, called 
foſſil dil, in large quantity: this foſſil oll, 
commonly called petroleum, is found, as I 
formerly obſerved, more or leſs pure in dit 
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ferent parts of the world. The fineſt ' fort 
is limpid and cryſtalline, and has been cal - 
led by authors naphtha, by way of pre- 
ference ;"the ſort next in purity is tranſ- 
parent, and of an amber colour; and the 
| _— forts are black aud thick, like tar. 

Theſe oils are commonly found in wells 
of water ; the finer ſorts ſwim on the ſurface 
of the water; the heavier black ſort ſinks to 
the bottom. 

The water in which theſe oils have been 
found, have not hitherto been examined by 
chymiſts ; all of them retain the flavour of 
the oils mixed with them, even though they 
have ſtood till all the oil has been ſeemingly 
ſe parated from them, and they haye been 
filtered through paper; thoſe of them which 
| contain a foſſil ſalt, or any other ſubſtance 
which is 4 menſtruum for ſuch oils, haye 
ſome of the oil incorporated with the water. 
Weallerius ir in his Hydrologia fays, that ſuch 
Waters have a white colour, which becomes 
yellow by digeſtion, and that they. have a 
Þituminous and ſulphureous ſmell, and many 
of the properties of thaſe Waters, called 
Yulphurcous, . | 


Springs 
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Springs which, yield the ſiner fort of oils; . 

are found in the iſland of Sumatra ; 1n-ſe- 
veral places in the Perſian empire; in the 
country of Modena, and in other parts of 
Italy, and in many other countries, 
Wells which afford a coarſe black foflil 
oil, are to be met with at Pitehford in 
Shropſhire; 3 Liberton. in the county 
of Mid-Lothian in Scotland, aud in many 
different parts of the world. Wells in 
the neighbourhood of ancient Babylon, 
are ſaid to have ſupplied ſuch a quantity of 
it, that it was uſed by way of mortar for 
building the walls of that great city; and a 
coarſe ſort of theſe oils which the inhabj- 
tants of the iſland of Minorca call Geech, is 
at this day uſed for the ſame purpoſes, 
A fine bituminous yapour riſes from the 
bottom of ſome wells, and pervades the wa- 
ter, though no foſſil oil is obſerved in the 
water itſelf: when a lighted candle is 
brought near to the ſurface of this water, 
the vapour catches fire, and continues to 
flame and burn'for ſome time ; from whence 
ſuch wells have been called burning wells. 
There is a well of this kind at Broſeley, 
| E ; in 
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in Shropſhire, and another at Wigan, in Lan- 
caſhire ; one at Cracow in Leſſer Poland, 
others at Megien and Hermanſtadt in Fran- 
filyania,- and others in different places. 
The cauſe of the flame produced by 
the approach af a lighted candle, was firſt 
diſcovered by Mr. Thomas Shirfey in the 
year 1659, who cauſtd the water of the 
well at Wigan to be drained away, atid found 
that the inflammable vapour roſe from the 
ground at the bottom, and flamed when a 
lighted candle was brought near, in the fame 
manner as it had done before, when it roſe 
through the water ; and afterwards, on ap- 
plying his hand firſt to the place of the earth 
through which the vapour roſe, and afterwards 
to the ſurfice of the water, he perceived a 
ſtrong breath, as ĩt were a. wind, to bear againſt 
his hand, as he mentions in the 26th vol. of 
the Philoſophical Tranktons, 
The waters of the wells which afford any 
of theſe. oils, are not uſed” for medicinal 
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SUL RUR! 1s 2 with 8 
many mineral waters are impregnated; 
theſe are known by their ſtrong fetid ſmell. 
reſembling that of the waſhings of a fout 
and its ſolutions. Such waters are often 
pure and tranſpatent as the cleareſt rock 
water, when taken up immediately from their 
ſprings ;; but if kept in an open veſſel, or 

even in ill corked- bottles, they ſoon became 
of a milky ſort of foulneſs, and loſe their 
ſulphureous ſmell; the battona of their wells 
and of their channels become of a black 
colour; aud they depoſit a raggy matter on 
the graſs, leaves, and branches of trees, over 
which they run for ſome time; and if theſe, 
be taken up and dried in the ſun, they ap- 
pear covered with a whitiſh duſt; that is un- 
doubtedly ſulphur; for if they be hurnt on a 
red- "= nn or on a-elear hve coal, they 
wats) E produce 
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produce a blue flame, and emit a very ſuffo- 
cating ſulphureous ſmell, 

Dr. Shaw, in a note to his tranſlation of 
Dr, Hoffman's Treatiſe on Mineral Waters, 
ſays, that he ſeparated by bare ſtraining a 
true and perfect ſulphur, which he faund float- 
ing like feathers in the well of the ſulphure- 
ous water at Harrowgate. Father de Tertre, 
in page 2 2d of ſecond volume of his Hiſtoire 
Naturelle des Antilles, tells us, that when 
he was in the iſland of Guadaloupe, he one 
day amuſed himſelf with evaporating ſome of 
a ſulphureous water which he took vp from 
a ſpring near the burning mountain, in 
a tin plate, with a gentle heat; and that 
when the water was evaporated, there re- 
mained on the plate a layer of ſulphur, 
about the thickneſs of a leaf of paper, which 
burnt itnmediately on fire being applied to 
it. Dr. Pannonius, in his Hydrographia 
Cornitatus Treneſienſis, mentions his having 
obtained a pute ſulphur, by evaporating ſome 
of the thermal water at Trenc, ſituated on 
the River Wag, in Hungary, In the year 
F771, having evaporated with a very gentle 
bed, Jour pounds and ſeven. ounces of the 
+. x ſulphureous 
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ſulphureous water of Caſtle-Leod; in the 
county of Roſs, in Scotland, which: had 
been ſent to London; I threw the ſolid mat- 
ter which had remained after the earthy. parts 
had been ſeparated, into ſome diſtilled war 
ter, and then filtered this through paper, and 
after the paper was dry, I obſerved. that its 
indde was covered with a yellowiſh powder, 
part of which I rubbed on a ſhilling, and it 
tinged it yellow, as pure ſulphur would 
have done; and when part of this paper, 
with the powder, was lighted with a candle, 
and the flame extinguiſhed, it ſmelt ſtrong df 

ſulphur, Dr. Brown, in his Travels, men- 
tions his having cauſed ſome of the pipes 
which carry off the water from the Duke's 
Bath at Baden, in Auſtria, to be opened, 
and he took from their upper part a quantity. 
of fine ſulphur, in powder, ſomewhat like 
flour of brimſtone, which had been ſublime» 
ed from the waters. And a ſulphur of the 
ſame kind is got from the upper part of the 
pipes and conduits, which conyey the waters 
of Aix la Chapelle from their ſources. 
From theſe and a number of ſimilar facts, 
I think that we may juſtly conclude, that 


| a ſul- 
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2 fulphur diflolved in fome manner or other 
is contained in thoſe waters ee — 
«- 1 1 
- | Sulphur may be Siflolved! 10 e by 
means of am alkaline falt, or by quicklime 
aſſiſted by hæat; and perhaps waters ſo im- 
pregnated may hereafter be diſcovered ;; par- 
ukiffy near to voleanoes, or where there 
is ſubterraneous fire; but I do not know that 
e nov water ges n been af: ee | 


| manner, F243 $187 
Dr. ae in bie Walde! d 
Therm Agri Patavint, publiſhed in 1761, 
mentions a fubſtance found in the eonduite 
of the-waters of the Baths at Aponum, which 
he calls eryftallized fulphur, and ſays, that 
ir diflolves in the thermal waters by mere 
boiling, and reſtores to them their former 
ſulphureous qualities after they have been 
Joſt, If this account be accurate and juſt, it 
ſhews that nature is capable of generating a 
ſalt of ſulphur ſoluble in water, which 
was before unknown. It is 2 curious 
a 11 merits further i ine. 
Til 
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Till very lately, it -was/ not known 
by what © means ſulphur © was united to 
waters in the natural ſprings; nor was 
ir from them. Many were the theories fort 
ed on this ſubject; ſome ſuppoſing that the 
ſolphur ag diſſolved uvtheſe waters, though 
the means how were unknown to them. 
Others, that "the waters contained only 4 
ſulphuteous vapout; and Dr. Lucas; that” | 
they contained hothi am acid and a phlogiſtom 
in a volatile ſtate, and that when theſt t ]-wo 
principles. met on the upper parts of pipes ot 
conduits, that they! there-formed a true and 
perfect fulphurꝭ which did net exiſt i the 
water. Dr. Dejean of Leyden, being at 

Aix la Chapelle in the year 1777, tried a 

number of experiments to difeover the nature 
of theſe waters; and at laſt, on mixing a 
ſolution of arſenic in the marine acid, with 
ſome of the water of the Emperor's Bath, 
a true and genuine ſulphur was precipitated 
to the bottom of the veſfel in which the 
water was contained ; which convinced h im 
that ſulphut was diffbtved, and kept ſuſp ad- 
in ir by means of fixed air. ah 


Sir 
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; „Fit T. Bergman, in his Hiſtory of the 
Analyſis of Waters (publiſhed A. D. 1778) 
obſerves, that a genuine hepar ſulphuris is 

rarely preſent in the mineral waters, although 
it is fallaciouſly indicated by an hepatic va- 
pour, conſiſting of ſulphur reſolved into the 
form of vapour, by means of phlogiſton, aud 
the matter of heat; and he ſays, that ſuch 
waters are decompoſed by the addition of 
the ſtrong nitrous acid, which precipitates 
the ſulphur by ſeizing the phlogiſton that 
was united to the matter of heat, and kept 
the ſulphur ſuſpended in the water, in ſuch 
a manner, as to elude all the common me- 
e pied for examining ſuch waters. 
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* | Heat. 174% 
EAT or r fire has act At 1 
upon as a particular and diſtinct body 
or element; and many authors have attempt · 
ed to explain its nature and properties; hut 
* thovgh 


. 
"132" 
& 5.4 


though their reſearches nel rodugt Qive 
of many curious ant uſeful diſcoveries, ''yet 
they have not as yet been able nen 
to explain its true nature certainly how - 
ever, whatever it may be, it ſeems to be the 
cauſe of fluidity, vapour; expanſion, inflam- 
mabiliry, ignition, vegetation, and many other 
operations in nature; and to water it gives 
fluidity, and ĩnereaſes its power as a ſolvent 
of many of the ſubſtauces with which it ĩs 
often impregnated. To attempt to explain 
the nature of heat, and its properties, would 
be quite. foteign to my preſent purpoſe, and 
theteſote l ſhall do no more at preſent than 
inquire whence ariſes that [increaſed degree of 
heat, which ſome particular watetsacquite'in 
the bowels of the earth, above that of the wa- 
ter of common ſprings. Many have been 
the ſolutions of this problem, but the two 
opinions! now: moſt generally ſupported are; 
that it is either occaſioned by, x.-Subter- 
Taneous fire ; or, 2. By the mixture of certain 
ee bodies in the bowels of the earth. 
1. The heat of waters in the neighbour- 


hoo of Wannen, ſuch as thoſe of Etna, 
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authors, Which if true, 1 prove beyond n 
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Venus, hlecla,, c. ds certainly (owing to 
ſubtertaneous fre; andithe number of waters 
thus ſhaated muſt be ry great, as volcanoes 
and appearances: of ſubtenraneous . Ates, are 
very frequent in many placas ef the works, - 


en But the heat of water in cnhunbries 


Where there «ve-.n0:yoloanods; ot ſuſpieies 
of ſubterraneaus fine, is moſt probably oc 
caſiched by the-mixture or ſolution, of cer: 
tin mineral bodies by water ii dhe bowels 
of the earthg; and from the ꝓytites · tone 
Hentiung ſo frequently in mines, maſt late 
authors have m hrared this opi moo. 
Me have two temarkatile facts related by 


doubt, that ſome waters precheated by paſ- 
ſing ag: mid As e e i 
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Hlenrious de Rosch in the ale «f 


hin Erraifo din Miinera) Waters, which s to 


be ſound in the bth-volume'of the Theatrum 
Chymicum, publiſhed at Straſbuig, A. D. 
16%, tells, that in order ite diſtover the 
cauſe of the heat af the water of à certain 
fountain, near the mountain called Pleniſſolus, 


from Which the river Po takes its riſe, he 


6 cauſed 
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cavſed the earth to be dug, aud at the end 
of n teen days the women came to a place, 
where the Water was very hot, and boiled; 
but aſter digging for three days longer, they 
found the waters which neceſſarilyi ſupplied 
the hot ſpring, perfediy cold. And D. 
dhart, in page 72 of his firſt: quarto vo- 
lame, meitions, in his account of the tepid 
Baths at Matlock, in Derbyſhire, that all 
the avarm waters ſpring up from between 
106 and 30 yards above the level of the River 
Derwent; for that either higher or lower 
the ſprings are cold; ſo that the materials 
warming and impregnating theſe. waters lie 
in chat height. He tells Hkewiſe, that in 
digging to diſcover the nature af the mine - 
rals through which the waters paſſed, the 
workmen came to a mixture of a White and 
black croil ſtone, encompaſſed with, andeloſe- 
ly adhering to the limeſtone, at which place 
the waters began to be tepid; that after 
this, on coming to a great ſtore of black 
eroil, ſpar,” limeſtone, and ore, with ſome 
little cauk, and by and by to a ſtrong thick 
bed of black croil ſet. about with ſpar, and 
mixed with ore ore in the bowels of limeſtone, 
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the water -roſe up with an inipetuous force, 
and nt its full warmth : on digging deeper, 
the heat of the waters decreaſed ; and the wa- 
ters were warmeſt where the black croil was 
thiekeſt in the black or blue limeſtone z the 
Doctor carried hotne with him ſpecimens 
of the different mineral ſubſtances. which 
were dug up; and on: infuſing them ſepa-· 
rately in common water, found that none of 
them generated heat; but that on mixing 
the tivo iufuſions of croil and limeſtone, the 
ſpirits of a thermometer, which were ſet in 
the veſſel into which en 'poured, 
immediately roſe five degrees. 525 
Such are the ingredients found in Pe 
8 which are ſeldom to be met ſingle, 
but generally two, n four e in 
en + zit £ 43 90063 ASM, 
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ſetting them by in large, open, veſſels, to ob- 
ſerve what ſpontaneous changes they under- 

80, Whether they loſe their taſte, or let drop 
ANF; earthy or metallic matter ; and; obſery- 
ing likewiſe what ſubſtances 0. let "vp 
in their wells, 

ad. The miring the waters as 9-8 | 
from the fountains with coloured 8 
and infuſions; or with other ſubſtances Which 
ſtrike different colours and ſhades of colours, 
with the various, matters with which hw 
may be impregnated. 
zd. The mixing ſuch ſubſtances, with 


1414901. 


* the, water, or with. the” 5 or, other 
menſtruum, than the mineral bodies Pat 
rally; diſſolved or ſuſpended ; in them. 0 
Ath. The putting different veſſels overt the | 
Fountains, or over large bottles full of the 
water taken up immediately from the wells, 
to catch the volatile parts; or by diffilliog 
large quantities of the freſh waters in cloſe 
well-ſtopt veſſels. $123 © 069336 11700: 
th. The evaporating the Aster with a 
gente heat in large open / veſſels, to obtain 
Vor. II. F 55:4 


through paper, and Teparating the falts'from 
euch other, by evaporating and eryſtaffzing: 
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the ſolld tore rel parts! in Ucing of 

Which two methode hive been praBtſed, 
Iſt. The evaporating to dryneſt; and then 


ſepartting che ſalts and* earthy berate 
parts, by mixing the whole With H6tv1 bil- 


ing diſtilled water; and when tlie faltb ate 
"Jiflolvet by filteribg tho water wt theAGalts 


ulld afterwards ſeparating the different ittfo- 
luble matters left iu the filter from each other, 
by adding ſuch menſtrus c ®fſolve one part, 


ut not another. 2d. The ſeparating many 
of them in the time of the evaporation; for 
ile waters cottimonily let drop fucceſſively, 


ole after another, the abſorbent earth and 
iron, which'are not dflolved by a fed acid, 
very oon after tlie application of heat, and 


"the ſellultes cotninciily (though not always) 


white bete Fer \Veitininns'a lacger quantity ef 
Miter thitl is ſuffleient to keep the other 
"fits 8461629; After this, if the evaporation 


be continued, often the ſalts, Which take 


different quantities of Hquor to Gdlre chem, 
way be ſucceſſively ſepurted hom eich cher 
I WY , by 


by din a, wang al the 
calcarious Glauber's ſalts take from 20 to 80 
times their own weight of water to diſſolve 
them; alum 3 +3 ſed ſalt 3; Glauber's falt 
above 2 ; foſſil alkali 2; Epſom ſalt 1 ; White 
Vitriol above 2/; Green and Blue Mitriolin 
leſs than their own weight of water; and 
the calcarious and magneſiated marine are 
with the greateſt; difficulty to be obtained in 
aicryſtallized Rate; and in general muſt by 
evaporated- to::dryneſs,- to a: them in a. 
ſdlid farm. 67 vat 1 nenn £8) 
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AVING * thele lb 
relative to the different matters with 
which mineral waters are impregnated, + 
ſhall conclude what I have to ſay at preſemt 
on this ſubject, with giving a general ac- 
count of ſome of the principal waters which 
are uſed for the preſervation of health, 
and the cure of diſeaſes in this iſland; and 
refer thoſe who wiſh to be further in- 
formed on this head, to my Treatiſe on 
Mineral Waters, . publiſhed in the year 
1770, and to the works of Dr. Short, 
Dr. Rutty, Dr. Lucas, Monſ. Venel, 
Monſ. Monet, Monſ. le Roy, Sir Torbern 
Bergman, and of other authors, who treat on 
Mineral Waters. 


In conſidering the few "waters I mean to 
take notice of, 1 ſhall range them under the 
following 
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following heads; 1. The Saline; 2. The 
Metallic; 3. The Sulphureous; which will 
comprehend all thoſe in common uſe 1 in this 
iſland. 

In conſidering mineral waters, a great 
difficulty ariſes in claſſing them properly; 
for we ſeldom meet with any water which 
is impregnated with one matter only, but 
generally with ſeveral, and thoſe belonging , 
to different claſſes of bodies; however, where- 
ever avy ſubſtance is prevalent in a water, 
I ſhall. rank that water under the claſs to 
which that ſubſtance belongs, though at 
the ſame time the water may be impregnated 
with other matters, which might ſeem. to 
intitle it to be ae in $ogther e 
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od” in York country.” tt and 2nd. The 
Tilbury and Clifton are Evglith waters, which 
contain fixed air, but not in large quantity. 
za. The Setzer, brought from Germany, 
ſo highly impregnated with it, as to deſerve 
to be ranked among the acidulæ. 


1. Tilbury. 


a . water is got from a ſpring ſituated 
near a farm-houſe at Weſt Tilbury, in the 
county of Eſſex. It is not quite limpid 
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ar the well, but has ſornerhing of a ſtraw 
coloured hue, and is covered: with a varie- 
| gued earthy ſeum; but it keeps long elear 
in bottles. When poured into a glaſs, a 
number of minute air bubbles form on the 
ſides ; and an exploſion follows the opening 
of a bottle in Which it has been kept, which 
ſhetus it to contain à quantity of air. 

His ſoft and ſmooth to the taſte, though 
after beiug agitated in the mouth, it im- 
r aphy _—_ 7 1 en on bagel 

tongue. 4 2013 £16 4231 : 

5 ne eve Alfred: ic Aas to 
the quantity of ſolid ingredients they have 
obtained from it by evaporation- Mr. An- 
dre, WhO publiſhed an account of this water 
in dhe her 1736, mentions his baving eva - 
porated this water at two different times; and 
that at one time he got in the proportion of 


240 grains, and at another 25 2 grains from 
the gallon, and that of theſe two reſidua, 


'L 


one third part was earth, the other two- 
thirds an alkali. Pri Rutty, who evaporated 
this water repeated. times, ſays, that on a 
medium, he obtained about 180 grains of 
Glid matter from the gallon! ens that 
Ul . only 


only from a fifth to an eighth part was a 
calcarious earth; the reſt an alkaline ſalt; 
and that ſome of the reſiduum, on being 
put on a, red-hot iron, ſparkled, and ſhewed 


that 6. ende kee dees 
matter. 7. 


This water operates —_ 17. urine, 
though it purges ſome people on firſt drink- 
ing it. A quart is reckoned a middle doſe, 
It has been recommended in diarrhoeas and 
old dyſenteries, in diſorders of the ſtomach 
from acidity, in the gravel, in the fluor albus, 
in immoderate fluxes of the menſes, and in 

: many other . diforders. And Mr. Andre, 
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in his e the account of this water, 
goes ſo far as to allege, that it is as true a 


ſpecific for diarrhceas, and all kind of fluxes, | 
as the bark for 1 e 1095 1407 


3311 1 
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This well lies a mile ng Deddington, 
in Oxfordſhire; it-is a weaker water of the 
fame ſort as the Tilbury. Dr. Short ſays, 
that a gallon yielded feyenty-four grains of 
umn; 3 nine; of which, were earth, and 

a 4 ſrty- 


22 alkaline falty — With . 
this is 2 fans — e, — pretty 
rich in the moſt alkaline ſalt he had ſeen in 
any water. eee nee 
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ee is got from a ſpring neat ta 
the town-of Nieder een the biſkoprick 
B Triers;'1 in Germany. 1nd 8 N a 


4 a 


The fpring is ;rderoagldnifels and tho 
waters riſe with force into a ſmall baſon, 
from which they are diſcharged by a pipe 
that is commonly covered with a yellom 
depot; they are extremely limpid, and their 
ſurface in the baſon is continually ruffled 
by a number of air bubbles, which riſe up 
from the bottom, and throw; up the Water 
in the ſame manner as we ſee when acid and 
_ alkaline ſalts are mixed together in any li- 
quor; and the jets of the water are to be 
obſerved; for a foot abye the ſurface of the 
well. {Ir has a briſk acidulous taſte: as taken 
We wa lt 167 nie Ma bo 40 up 


* 


up fm the fountain, but loſes it on, beiug 
_ expoſed-t9 the air in an open veſfel.. 
No fortign mineral water being more. 
uiod in Great Britain than the Seltzar, both, 
for pleaſuro and for health; I ſhall be the. 
more particular in the account. I give of; it. 
Dr. Hoffman, in the Hiſtory of the Analyſis 
of this Water, ſays, that by ſtanding, it ac- 
quired a lixivial taſte, and that he obtained 
Ja grains of reſiduum by evaporating : 24 
ounces o the water, which yielded 40 grains 
of a pure alkaline ſalt; and Ds. Broeklefby,, 
in the fourth volume af the Medical Obſer- 
vations and Inquiries,” publiſhed in 1771, 
mentions his having obtained a reſiduum of 
the ſame nature, but in leſs quantit 7). 

In the year 1753, Dr. Venel preſented 
to ehe Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 

a very particular acedunt and analyſis of theſe 

waters, which were publiſhed iu the year 
#455, in the 2d volume of the Memoires de 
Marhernatique & de Phyſique, preſenates a 
PAcadermie des Sciences par ders Scuvans 
& lus dans fes Afſembiees. As thib is the 
firſt particular Hiſtory of any anabyſis that 
was publiſhed, proving that the mineral 
7 ſpirit 
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Ririt vrhieh gives the acidulous taſte and 
livelineſs to mineral waters, was nothing 
dur at ar, e anne 
length.” Au Hie HRA 

Dr. Venel, after ne the Ktwation 
of the well, and the appearance of the water, 
obſerves, that the ſparkling; and, livelineſs 
of waters depend on their mineral ſpirit, 
which has been alleged to contain a ſins 
volatils ſulphureous or vitriolie acid; though 
he believes it to be nothing elſe, than a fu- 
perabundant quantity of air, without the 
addition of any acid; and his en 9 
—_— ſo, are, 

I,” That the — — ow 5 
Seldren as well as in other ſpirity mineral 
waters, ſuch as their ſparkling and throwing 
out a number of air bubbles, their appearing 
to boil When expoſed to. a gentle heat; their 
burſting their bottles, &. all anſwer to the 
effects of dir, but not of à volatile acid. 
And. That he ſeparated air from abem by 
ſhaking—by a vacuum and by expoſing 
them to heat! By Making” them ictnedi- 
ately on being —— from the fountain, 
he obtained ſi cubic inches of / air from ech 


pound of ſixteen ounces; of the water; but 
the quantity of air which he got from the 
waters! after they were carried to Mayence 
and to Paris was leſs; by diſtilling them, at 
each of theſe two places, he got only 
about five cubic inches; and eee 
a vacuum, he got only three. ' "402336 
.111grd That they loſe their ee 
quantity of air by being expoſed in an open 
veſſel, and never afterwards tecover it ; and 
after their air is evaporated, | of is extracted 
from them, they exhibit none of the phæ · 
nomena, which n them to, be ne 
ſpirituous. 
th. That one perceives no 9 wha 
the head is held above the well; nor when 
the noſe is put to the mouth of a bottle which 
has been half filled, and immediately well 
hook: after it is taken vp from the foun- 
tain ; nor when the waters are either hot or 
boiling; nor does their ſpirit affect or ſtimu- 
late the eye, when ORE to it in on 
manner. 19 ta m . 
16 th, That cloths ma withs a Jixiium 5 
ſoda, and expoſed to the vapour of the waters, 
2 * and when hot; for ſome 


Be time, 
4 ; 
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time, gave no marks of the ſepatation of a 
volatile acid, when ſtrong ſpirit of e 
was dropt upon them. 
gn eth. Thath when, he diſtilled. them at 
Mareen, che ficſt runnings- of — | 
had neither taſte nor ſmell, nor did they 
redden; {yrup of violets. 6 benen vid ths 
th. That the ſmalleſt quantity of, volas. 
eee, acid, mixed, with water, 4¹7 
ways gives matks of an acid. Three, dropz 
of this volatile acid, mixed with four ounces 
Fan 5 Acid ſulphyreous 
ſmell; ſtimulated the eye and after ſtaud- 
ing twelye hours reddened.a lietle the: fyrup 
of violets; and that two. drams of this V. 
latile; acidy added! to ſeven pints of, water, 
mixed with an ounce of 888 of vitriol, and 
expoſed to heat, always n A ſmell.of | 
a-volatile/ſulphbreous acio. 5 
1-From:theſe facts, Dr. Venel- hike it. 18 
evident, that theſe waters contain no volatilg 
acid; aud that what has been called; their 
ſurit, is notliing but a ſugerabundant, VAR 
tity of fixed air © ARS 
The ſpecific gravity of Seltzer water talen | 
. the, fountain, hs 
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of the" witer which? Has ſtood till it has be: 
evtine"effete; ns 43688 to *$02a01 TH TES 
As theſe waters have been fad to contaiti 
an Alkaline ſalt, Pr. Venel tried thefgllowin 
experiments, to know" whether it was vv 
pi on „lemi 10% ofs -15d1iva bed 
iſt. He poured a ſeruple of the'vittiolic 
zeid Into a pound of Seltzer water, and à like 
quantity into a pound of eottittiut'cyater 4 
and the Seltzer v r reddened eee, of 
viokts'as' much as Ahe other 0% ids ls 
"2nd: He repeated the expefithetit with Aa 
vittidfic acid, whoſe ſpecific "gravity was to 
that of common water; as 'fouvreery'to eight; 
and as ſoon as he had dropt four grain weight 
of it into half A pound of tlie Seit zur watbrs; 
they began to redden the ſyrup bf lolets, 
which ſhewed that there was mo free or 
diſengaged alkali ; at leaſt in ſueh a quan- 
tity" as to act por the witer; for ũt took 
s much acid to mtke a like quantity of 
cominbn water, and ef ſnow- water have the 
ſatne effect "Ini Moyers ther ſyrup af 
violets. "vs Wi 1 0 
rd. He concentrated the balf pound of 
the Seltzer water, with — 


ful Mir Nu. 75 


* att bare, And it feilt tedalned 
ſyrup. Sl 43% Ca Ajith Sora ted NHS 
ad 


195 ft till continued to Have the 
ak 15 lich could nit Have been l 
1e. Had led tedical poutld of the Setze 
2 Cötktanel 'A ſcrüß le of the Aali, 46 
alt Has ange; vr len mech 6 

0 ip? 31 415 1991 A | 11363 2116 


it TEN) 82H eg 6 1 A —— 


„Fiem theſe e chef y, it. 
evident that theſe waters dg not contain guy 
free 155 gaged fixed alkah, or even alkaling 
earth 6 more. than common witer, E ele VID 


e4k 


A ſolution of [fixcd; alkali dropt into a 


piut ofitheſt Waters, oedaſioned a Little turbids 
neſs, and made them drop ia very mal hguany 
tity. of White earth, but ſo ſmall, that at 


could case be gathered ; after which ithay, 
became aar, and dropt no more earth, hen 


more of tlie alkaline, ſulution Was dropt ãnta 


them. ilid 11503. 101 bias diem g berl 


An iordeti to know the real doe - 


theſe/ waters} Dr. Venel kEwaporateſi to dry- 
neſs, dweury pounds ( of fixteenouncesceach) 


oft them ĩn a very large glaſs veſſel bn nicans 


of a watet bath; and Wm, 


e d red 


a ed graing yy ſolid matter, which 158 in ths 
proportion of 30 grains from he pound. 
This, reſiduum, Dr. Ve carried with 
him to Paris, where, he mixed the. whole 
th boiling ſnow-water, to di lve, the ſalts, 
then threw, it 3 into a filer,. Which the 
whole r= except a, ſmall quantity, of 
white earth. After this, be eyaporated tl he 
liquor with ſuch a gentle heat, that there 
120 de aid to have been a number of fuc- 
ceſſive cryRallizations ; the four firſt or 
which yielded Pure el falt, and the fifth 
cryſtals, which had the characterb of it, 
but taſted ſlightly tharp and bitter and ſome- 
What lixivial ; the liquor which remained 
was of a diluted citron colour, and ſtill af. 
forded a few cubic cryſtals, which bad a little 
of a linivial taſte, even after being waſhed; 
and at laſt there formed ſome ſmall cryſtals, 
- reſembling thoſe of Glauber's ſalt; but which 
had a marine acid for their baſis, which was 
- diſladged by pouring ſome of the vitriolic 
acid an them. He ſays, that theſe. cryſtals 
did not loſe their tranſpareney by being ex- 
poſed to the air, though after ſome time 
they grew mol and famed! to be.of the 
fame 


fame kind as what is obtained from the bit- 
tern of the ſalt waters in Lorraine, Nor- 
mandy, and other places. The very ſmall 
quantity of liquor which remained after theſe 
laſt cryſtals were: ſeparated, was a true bit 
tern of ſea water, which will not cryſtallize. 
From this analyſis, Dr. Venel thinks 
that it is evident, that the Seltzer waters are 
impregnated with nothing but ſea ſalt, and 
a large quantity of fixed air. And he thinks, 
that the air in theſe and in other ſpiri- 
tuous mineral waters is truly united, "ai 
ſolved, and combined with the water in the 
true ſenſe of chymiſts ; that is, divided into 
its minuteſt parts, which do not combine 
while they remain in that ſtate, but that 
this union with the water, though real, is 
very ſlight. | | 
The Doctor chives likewiſe, that the A 
ferveſcence which enſues on the addition of 
acids to the Seltzer waters, is entirely owing. 
to the acid diſlodging the air, by having a 
greater affinity with the water than i it. And 
he ſays, that he added ſpirit of vitriol to the 
Seltzer waters, and likewiſe to their reſiduum, 
and that he obtained a true Glauber ſalt on 
Vol. II. G evaporating 
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evaporating and eryſtallizing ; and that the 
earth which the ſea falt of the Seltzer waters 
drop, by repeated evaporatiotis and dipeſtioris, 
4s what has given them the name of alkaline; 
| but that this is no more than what happens 
to all falt waters, when en to nn 
6 . l nn en 
Dr. Venel, after giving a very wette, 
eva of the above, and of many other 
enperiments which he made with the Seltzer 
Waters, concludes his paper, with propofirig 
to-impregnite'water with aerial acid, by ſa- 
turating mild alksline falts with acids in the 
water itfelf, either in large veſſels quite ſhut, 
or in veſſels which have but a ſmall com- 
munication with the external atmoſphere, and 
by letting the veſſels remain at reſt,” without 
ſhaking ; for motion, he ſays, prevents the 
union, and disjoins the air from the water 
that is already united; and he mentions, 
that he in this way imitated the natural Selt- 
Zer waters, by ſaturating with the marine 
acid, in two pounds of common pure water, 
| that quantity of the mild foſſil alkali which 
it required, to make a quantity of ſea · ſalt 
ww : equal 


: 2 1 »# if 


4 5 * 


2 
pounds of che na- 
) e Ges er water che Ae. en % f 


O Mo. e Wave, 
at which tw d 


R tte eat 17/8, Sir Torben Bergtmat 
publiſhed his Analyſis of Minetal Waters, in 
which he gives an accaunt of this; and 
ſays, that à kanne füll of it (the kanne 
containing Ae Swediſh cubic inches) 
yielded, att vr dane Vu NA 
Vue Abet a cubic inch of common air. 

2. Sixty oubic inches of m acid, or 
fad aiñ . and, CTAIH PH; 
0 n inne 1 Hine! 4110 47% 2 11 e. 
| Offacrated Lime 1 -29/c;| | Of cryſtallized Mi-1 
orange} FAS 
-09 oa run 36 5 att 1308 Fawn, þ 
The Seltzer Ae operate chiefliy by * 
urig iſeldotm ori nevet by ſtodl. 4e nom hs 
great quantity of fixed air they] contain; 
they prove powerful antiſepties, and give 
a geutle ſtimulus to the neryest they 
allay heat and thirſt, and have been! much 
preſeribed in ſcorbutical, phthiſicah, and 
nervous. caſes. Dr. Hoffman recommends 
them much for correQing the bad habit of 
the blood and other juices, in arthritical and 
don .caſes, aud as powerful deobſtruents, 
10 They 
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They are drank from. a pint 4 1: 0 
thres or .more. pints in the ay 


often mixed with li in phthiſcal and ger 
heQic eee agree well, ibn 


Hen ß nn enn un ent 


of Wittrs bali avitriolated Magnefa or 
vitriolated abſorbent Earth, commonly called 
enn Nitre, or r n, 1 
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HITH ERTO no waters heme di 
covered in Great Britain, which contain ſuch 
a quantity of true Glauber ſalt, or vitrolat- 
ed foſſil alkali, as to be uſed on that account; 
though there are a great many which con- 
tain'a purging vitriolic ſalt, with an earthy 
baſis, which. has been frequently miſtaken. 
for it. lt is this ſort of vitriolated earthy 
ſalt which commonly is the cauſe of what is 
called hardneſs in waters; and Dr. Rutty, 
as we formerly mentioned, ſays, that waters 
begin to deſerve the name of hard, when 
they contain ten grain in the pint! (or eighty 
in the gallon) of this ſort of ſalt, and that 
they then begin to prove laxative. All theſe 
waters become turbid and milky on dropping 


TOP 1:1 3s LY 
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— nalen. 83 
an Aline ſplutioh ihto them, owing. do the 
alan having a greater affinity witts the acid 
of the natutal ſalt, Han the earthy baſis with 
which it was combined ;'and they often cou- 
tain mort or leſs fea ſalt, and other ingredi⸗ 
ents; beſides the vitriolated canhy? purge 
ing falt + 110 100 916107 10 bu Jou 
Theſe" waters, takem in ſmall quantity, 
2& a8 diuretics, and im large quantity,” they 
prove Putgative. Some of thetii are ſtrong, 
and a pint proves a briſk purge to moſt peo- 
ple; "others are weaker, ' and require two, 
three, four, ot more pints, te produce the 
ſame effects. Aud the weaker kinds of all 
are ſometimes uſed as alterative diuretics and 
deobſtruciits; and 'a'dran or two of purgiti 
falts ate added occaſionally to them, when 
it is intended that oy ſhould: operate by 
ſtool. 10 10 „Un 1492 16512" 901. nent 

Such waters are drank to free” tlie blood 
of acrimonious humours, i in ſcrophulous and 
ſcorbutic habits, to carry off leprous or other 
cutaneous diſorders, to remove chronic ob- 
ſtructions 3 and as they aperate freely and 
mildly by ſtool, they have been found to be 
of the greateſt ſervice in the cure of diarrhoæae 


G 3 and 


and dyſenteries, whinhi depend. onitfotſnels 
of, the./|bowels z and they: have beg given 
variety of ether-diſordert, 5 They; hayes dike- 
wiſe been uſed as baths:and fomentations!in 
many cutaucous and other: diſorders. oc H 
As tha virtues of the waters of thiskipd do 
not depend on volatile, but on fixed prinei: 
les, Jo hell. da little, mare, chen mention 
the doit contents. of lach as L hall, take nor 

3 the quantity eee Hoes 
which 4s common drang. . There ares 
gest man) waters of this kind 10, agli, 
and other, cayptiiex;y butbers I Gil, only 
take notice of a ie in;the,orighbourhood, of 
London, where: they abe ve frequent, N- 
4ng;: probably, | to ther ſoih abounfling with 
magnelia-and abſarbent) eaxthy Which. is acted 
upon by the vitgolic acid which. is let Joſe 
from the great quantity of ſea coal that is 


es e Aten 711. 2193677 1909 
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14% Of theſe, the. Bagnigge, the Panerai the 
Kllurn, and the Aon waters lie on the 
north fide of London, in the 'county of Mid- 


dleſex. The Dog and Duck, the NDulunck, 
the Stretham, and the Sydenham waters, lie 
on the ſouth ſide, in the county of Surrey; 
and the Ep/om at' 17 miles diſtance, and 
the (bam at 24. N in the —_— of 


— ri | 

Surrey likewiſe, | = 273 md in ods 

; | | | 1 * 755 4. - , 
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The Acton ada lie about id miles 
Bohn the Tyburn turnpike, on the Uxbridge 
road; this water is clear, without auyſmell, 
and has a little of a bitteriſh taſte. Dr. 
Rutty got 340 grains, or five drams two 
ſeruples of ſediment” by evaporation from % 
gallen ; of this fivedrams and 21 grains were 
vitriolated magneſia or vitriolated abſorbeſt 
earth (called formerly nitrum ealcarium), 
hich took forty-eight times its own weight 
of water to diſſolve it; and 19 graitisofeatth} 
which did not caleine to 1 1 but diſſolved 
in n vitriolic ide it (inn 519 8 
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88 Of particular Mineral Waters. 

This is reckoned. amongſt the ſtrongeſt n 
purging waters in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. It is drank from one to o thres pints in 
4 Cs . wks bil bs ken)! * | «6 1 * 
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7 he 1 are Eitel. at = enen of 
th hill, on the ſouth-weſt ſide; of Iſlington, 
on the road to Red-Lion Street ; the water 
is clear, and taſtes brackiſh, like a weak ſo- 
| lution of Epſom ſalt. Dr. Bevis evaporated 

it, and got 392 grains, or-fix drams and 32 
grains of ſolid matter from the gallon ; of 
this, he ſays, 135 grains were an inſoluble 
earth, 257 a bitter purging ſalt, mixed with 
a marine ſalt, which give the waters their 
purging quality. From theſe ſalts running 
eaſily perdeliquium, and from the difficulty Dr. 
Bevis found in cryſtallizing them, I think 
that it is probable that the ſalt of this water 
1s moſtly an Epſom, mixed with a one: 4 
of a bitten. 0 
Dr. Bevis ſays, that this water Wee "a 
a great many air bubbles, and that it purges 
in leſs quantity than perhaps any other wa- 


- Of particular Mineral Waters. | 2% 
ter in England; three half pints wanne a 
full doſe in/moſt wy gde ald 


v1.16" 1119 112 "1111099: Cobham. ORE 

The ſpring of this water, Drl-Hales fays, 
lies a mile ſouth of: Church Cobham, in 
Surrey, about 24 miles from London, | near 
the Guildford road. Dr. Hales ' mentions 
his having obtained from a gallon of this 
purging water at one time an ounce, and at 
another time nine drams, by evaporation. 


Dr. Rutty mentions. 2 en Dazed 
winck | is neat to it. ˖ 2055 


% SY 


95 . 5 
e is ſituated in St. George's 


Fields, 3 in Surrey, about half a mile from 
Weſtminſter Bridge. 


The quantity of ſolid contents got from 


this water ſeems to be different at Ae 
times. For, 120. 20 vituod 203 ar aw 

=; 7 5 ſays, chat he got ＋ 

De T = . — 

1 Rutty,"only — 906 grains 
Of this about one-twelfth part is an eafth, 


which Dr. Rutty ſays is ſoluble in acids, 
but 


but does not caleine to lime 3 the- ſalt vittiy 
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olated magnehe, Contam un and 163 


falt mixed together. 


Drank from one edkhteerpints, i it i 


purges briſkly, and with caſe,” and without 


affecling the ſtraugth; though after patients 
have been accuſtomed to it for ſome time, it is 
frequently neceſſary to add 4 drata or two 
of Epſom, or of Glauber ſalt to the firſt 
glaſſes, in order to-quickea AAA Ap 
a purgative r remedy , it Sm 530k 

Formerly this water bod is 
ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſorderi ; and 
this, and other waters of this kind, were much 


preſcribed for eaſing the pain of cancerous 


ſores; and for preventing relapſes; after can 
cerous — Loan nn 11 


iA 15Hnun %/% 
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The well is ſituated in the village ef Dull 
wich, in the county of Surrey, about four 
miles ſouth-eaſt of London Bridge. 
This water is clear, obſcurely brockih 
and taſtes a little bitter in the that. 
Dr. Rutty evaporated it, and at one bo 


got * and at another three drams of ſolid 


matter 


matter from the. gallon, containing a ſmall 
portion. of calcarious earth, and à vitriolated 
magneſia, mixed with, ien of marine 
falt. . r vithom zi 1 Sf 
It i drank, from. 906, to "theee ing, in 8 
morning. + £ Na 18 ebniupo 1 tam) Wir 
' Sviofib vicnng of quige t zum awe 
Hits i eas 16+ Mel, 5447 Haun, 


Tbe well of this water is ſituated near ta 
the; town, of Epſom in Surrey, which, Iics 
about ſixteen or ſeventęen miles, ſouth:weſt 
of Weſtminſter Bridge. The water has 
been long in great repute, and was the ſirſt 
water from which a bitter purging {lt was 
prepared, and for this reaſon, is one. of * 
moſt noted purging waters in Europe 

Authors differ about the quantity of folid 
contents which this water. * 


(t Di. Lib) an We 10 13 ww 2 
W — " An ounce gud + al 


—— One ounce,” 


ee e e FP 9 60 
Dr. Lucas 24 ben bea f c. | 


+1236 89 $©5] # 


Of this ſolid mam, Dr. Allen alleged, 


that one-eighth part was an earth or inſolu- 
WRT" 6 ble 


or Vitfiolated abforbente 


ble matter; but Dr. Rutty By, that hie 


| found a much leſs proportion chu and that 


it was of a calcarious nature, 


The ſalt is moſtly a vitriolated magneſia, þ 
and Dr. Rutty 
fays, that it requires at leaſt 24 times its 


| own weight of water to intirely diſſolve it ; 
though the factitious Epſom ſalt diſſolves 


feadily in little more than an equal wei ight 
of water. Dr. Lucas, who likewiſe ana- 
red this water, tells us, that if the natu- 


tal ſalt of this well be diſſolved in diſtilled 
water, and evaporated, that it ſhoots into cry- 


ſtals, reſembling thoſe of Glauber ſalt, and 


that there r remains a bittern, Ps will oe 


* 1 7% -£ 4 ox 
\ ef 7 
we a lize. 12 f T 12 > op 12 
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A water of the ſame kind, Seusted on 
the Edgware road, three miles north from 
Tyburn turnpike. Dr. Hales ſays, that he 


obtained by evaporation 344.grains ot ſalid 


matter from a gallon of this water, 


8. Pancras, 


* 


edel Mineral Waters. 1 
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90 8. e : 
a water of the r kind, this 
ſpring of which riſes near to Pancras church, 
which 'isfituated - about a quarter or half a 
mile north of the New Road, which runs 
from Iſlington to Paddington, and about half 
a mile weſt from Iflington. 


64 


„This water is 
clear at the fountain, and has but a flight 
brackiſh taſte. Dr. Rutty evaporated. it, 
and obtained 300 grains of ſolid matter, 
which was moſtly, he ſays, a calearious 
nitre, that is, a vitriolated magneſia, mixed 
with rere of earth, which did 
not calcine to lime. 

Like other waters of che . claſs it is 


diuretic and nn 


. 


Is Strethan, 8 > 


hunks 5 Dr. r 200 grains eg re- 

fiduum, forty of which were a calcarious 
earth, the reſt a falt compounded of vitrio- 
lated magneſia, ſea ſalt, and a bittern. It is a 
| weak 


94 
weak purging water, which is com from 
one to two or Sm Ages a morning. 
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Ae 300 105 Sydenham, , ichn 10 RI 
| This well is ſituated: about eight miles 
Koh from London Bridge; in the-county 
of Kent, and about four miles beyond Dul- 
wich. Dr. Rutty ſays, that it is a weak 
purging water, about half the ſtrength of the 
Epſom, and that a gallon yielded him 240 
grains (or half an ounce) of ſolid matter; 
of which 29 grains were 4 calearious earth; 
the reſt a ſalt, which took 21 times its own 
weight of water to diſſolve it, the greater 
part of which was calcarious nitre (vitriolated 
magneſia) and a ſmall quantity of ſea ſalt. 


8 * on r. III. 
e 77 aters ure n 8 Salt, 7 


8 E A falt is moſt vaiverſally ciffaled 
over the face of the earth; it not only im- 
1955 that great body of water, the ſea, 
but is found more or leſs in moſt waters, 
called 
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called mineral. However, under this head, I at 
preſent propoſe only to take notice of ſea 
water, and of two or ne ſpring witeh 
are uſed medicinally. - 
- Moſt ſalt waters Ai befides. Ga ft., 
a ſalited magneſia, and a ſalited calcarious 
earth, and many likewiſe a vitriolated mag- 
neſig or vitriolated dente earth, aud i" 
a Oe: | 


4 1 
4 1 * * ; * 1 A : * 7 * 


Ses 2 ater... 1 


Then e cofibe ſea is e wth 
different: quantities of ſalt in different cli- 
| mates; the nearer the equator, the more it 
is charged with ſea ſalt. In ſome places in 
the Tortid Zone, the ſea water is alleged to 
have yielded one - ſixteenth, or one ſeventeenth 
part of ſalt; in the Britiſh ſeas, it yields from 
onertwenty- fourth to ee 0 thir- 
ty-ſecond part r til , au) ly 
Sea water evaporated . a8 e ks 
fire, firſt throws up an earthy pelliele, which, 
after ſome. time, precipitates; to the bottom; 
this has been called the /cum, from its riſing 
to the ſurface; and the ſony ſcratrb, from 
its precipitating and forming a ſtrong eruſt 


7 in 
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in the bottom of - veſſels, much uſed for 
preparing ſalt; this pellicle is formed of an 
earth of the calcarious kind; and, Dr. 
Speed ſays, is in the proportion of about 
57 grains in the gallon; Dr. en from rag 
to 80 grains. 

When the water is evaporated, till it con- 
tain more than one-fourth part of ſea ſalt, the 
ſalt begins to form into cubic cryſtals; and 
after all this ſalt, which in the ſea water round 
this iſland amounts to above four ounces in the 
gallon of water, has concreted, and is ſeparat; 
ed, there remains a yellowiſh ley of the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup, which is called the bit- 
tern, and contains a neutral ſalt with an earthy: 
baſis. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 377, we are told, that this bittern'or 
| ley is conveyed into pits, and there let ſtand 
expoſed to the air for ſome months, when 
the ſal catharticum amarum coneretes into 
cryſtals, and when theſe are ſeparated, the 
ley is further evaporated, till a diſpoſition 
to cryſtalilze is again obſerved, and more of 
the falt concretes ; and in this manner the 
ley is - alternately further evaporated, and 


the 1 allowed to cryſtallize, till all is got 
that 
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that, is proper for uſe ; generally, after the 
third boiling,; che liquor acquires a very ppg” 
gent taſte, ſeems. altered in its properties, 
and. will not yield. any more of the cryſtals 
of the ſal catharticum amarum, but 4 ſalt, 
which, when fred. to the air, runs Ber 
deliquium. yt eas 

Dr. Speed ſays, if 11 bitter ſalt, which, 
remains after the ſeparation of the ſea falt, 
be evaporated till a pellicle appears on the ſur- 
face, and it be then ſet by in a cool dry place, 
that he falt, in the ley, ſhoots into priſmatic 
cryſtals, which « on being purified by, being 
diſſolyed it in diffilled water, and aga in cryſtal- 
lized, become the fal re amarum det 
the ſhops. 8 

Dr. Lucas, bo ane 13 water | 
taken up off Harwich, obtained in the pro= 
portion of four ouhces, ſeven drams, two 
ſcruples, and twelve grains of ſolid matter 


from a gallon, i in which there was, 


| 0 9 - ouncds; drs, Arp n 

Of ta ddt bebt „ 

Of calcarious earth, about ö 
and from 4 to 20 pv | 

Of bitter (alt, from . 4 | 

and a very ſmall die of an vt mer. 4 

"Now. II. 8 * 


Of particular Mineral Waters. 
From theſe accounts it ſhould appear, thar 
ſea water contains in itſelf the ſal catharticum 
amarum, which is vitriolated magneſia; but 
Dr. Hoffman, Monſ. Mongt, and others, 
have alleged, that vitriolic acid, or ſubſtauces 
containing it, ate added to the Tey after the 
ſea ſalt is ſeparated, in order to ſupply it 
with a vittiolic acid, for the formation of 
the cathartic ſalt; . but I. cannot aſcertain at 
preſent whether this is ſo or not, as the me · 
thod of preparing this falt in large quantity) 
; is kept a ſectet. If what Sir Torbern Berg- 
man "alleges in his Atalyſis of Sea Water is 
true, it ſtill renders. this fact doubtful, for 
he fays, that he could find no traces of vi. 
triolated magneſia in ſea. water, taken up at 
the depth f ſixty | fathoms ;" and 85 a 
Swediſh kanne full of it a6, o eie cubic 

inches) Vielded, 5 


+ eee, Mine opens mech 13 
Of ſalited magneſia 0 6 I 0 
G · ˙ 0 . 1p 
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Sea water was in great repute among the 
antients, and has been much uſed by the mo- 
derus. When 
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When drank from half a pint to a pint or 
more in the morning. it proves purgative to 
moſt people, and often at the ſame time ĩt 
increaſes or raiſes thirſt; and its continued 
uſe frequently occaſions an itching about the 
fundament, which — _ as verry as s the _ 
of it is laid aſidde. e 
It gives a briſk ſtimulus to the a 
and inteſtines; and thereby increaſes the 
appetite, and promotes digeſtion, by which 
means its uſe frequently may be continued 
for a We ereqh ve time, without weakening 
the patient, or hurting the conſtitution; and 
it has been found to be extremely ſerviceable 
in purging off groſs humours, which have 
been the conſequence of indulging the appe- 
tite, and leading a too. lazy and indolent . 
life; and in cleanſing the inteſtines of ae 
mucus and of worms. 1705 
The late Dr. Ruſſel, of 112i, in bis 
Treatiſe on the Uſe of Sea Water, ſays, that 
he has found few glandular ſwellings, Which 
wers not already tending to ſuppuration, that 
be had not been able to remove by the 
uſe of ſea water: this however is perhaps 
too general and too ſtrong an aſſertion, for 
H 2 I have 


q 
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1 have met with, many on which the ſalt 
water had no effect; though I have fre- 
quently found it to be a remedy, more ſere 
viceable in removing recent ſerophulaus 
ſwellings in the neck and lips, aud ſtro· 
phylous ophthalmias, than moſt others in 
uſe, ef Py if accompaginh with i 
bathunge. 
Dr. Day nk * nothing. 3 
effeQually prevents or cures the rot in ſheep, 
than feeding them in the ſalt marſhes, which 
purges them; and that lean horſes, fed on 
paſtures waſhed by the ſpray of tlie ſea, are 
firſt ſtrongly rage. and then gow fat and 
recover. 100 OO CR En OA 
As ſea. water 1s a 3 Aimulatiog 
remedy, i it is not proper where there is much 
heat and fever; and therefore where, patients 
have uch ſymptoms, and at the fame time 
other complaints which require the uſe. of 
fea water, the body ought to be cooled by 
blerding. purging, and the vie; of nitrous 
and other cooling remedies, aud low, diet, 
befare the courſe of fea water is begun. 13 
It has not only been employed with ſue- 
cel as an internal remedy, but likewiſe ex · 
fas at | ternallx. 


Of pa ticatar Mineral Bumm. tot 
ternally. It is long finde cold batmug was 
uſed with ſucceſs for ſtrengthenihg the ha» 
bit, and for reſtoring health. About forty 
years ago rr th theſca was recommended 
in room F tlſe comtnon cold baths then 
i ale; did" auer chat period ta bathing 
has cothe liito? geherar uſe, both for the pre- 
ſerbation of Health, and fot the cute of dif? 
eaſes. The nter "bf che fla is heavier} 
contaltt fults which give x fimutus to the 
whole frame, and it is not fo cold 16 the | 
waters in the cold baths in cotton "uſe; 
and on ras acesunts has beets eſteetmed 
preferable to them; and is therefore much 
uſed for bracing the fibres, and for ſtrength⸗ 

ening the habits of thoſe” who Rade been 
weile by fevers and other diſeaſes.” Ie 
has likewiſe been eroploy ied for 'vendoving 

rheumatic pains, where there is no heat os 
fever to contta- indicate its uſe; for brading 
the habits of cachectic and ſerophulous pa- 
tients, and for. removitig cdematous Ant 
other ſwellings; and it has been found bſe 
ful in the cure of many eptansous erbpklons. 
And ſea water has not ont been uledl a as a 
bath to [the whole $85; bit has Hiewife 

Hs been 
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been N a waſh and ovens to, 


tia aters  frongl Pr A, with Kea dall. 5 
There are in Englaud a number of ſalt 
| nee the waters of which are ſo ſtrongly 
impregnated with ſea ſalt, that they are ne- 
ver uſed for any other purpoſe than the pre · 
paration of ſalt. Of this kind are, 

1. The ſalt waters at Barton in Lanca. 

e | 
2. And others n neat to We | 

which are fully ſaturated with ſea file, 

— The ſings at Droitwich, e 

n= b at Upwich, pond fe ways 

eee Middlewich, 
which coutain one fourth of fea alt. 

6. Springs at N amptwich, 

7. — at Northwich, 
which Yield about one fiath bart of ſea 
" falt, Milena) 

8. Springs at Welton, in Stafford, which 
vield one ninth, part of ſea felt; beſides 
many others. tn YORt! fr 6. 
Some few weaker, ones have been. "Uſed 

medically as purging v waters ; ſuch as, 


1 c 11 | 9. Bar- 
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Of. ** Mineral „ 
bod altioarionrs : weft ad vd eine 
its ox ds Barren. . as ie 
This ; ſpring riſes at Barrowdale, which i is 
ſituated three miles from Keſwick in Qum- 
berland; ; by gallon of its water 5 N eight 


which, he fays fix, draws, : are 2.  hgbr _calea» 
rious earth; the remaining ſexen ounces 
two drams ſea ſalt, which, from the expe- 


riments. ſince made by Dr. . A 


ſeem to contain a een, 
This water is uſed by the, e 1 
_ proves a rough, ſevere purge and emetie, 
wes to people of ſtrong-.conſtitutionsz: and 
Dr. Short ſays, that in dropſical and cacœ 
e diſorders, in jaundice, and in foul- 
neſs of the 8 and hewels. it is ſome». 


times of Kere rnb ov .;d2145 evchmie 
31 019g" e221 Net 2 01183 910 34 af 18! Ow AI b 
41 * 16: 10. „ | 15 1121 2 Hag 


+ 1 his water riſes up very; clear. about. 

x ſtone throw from the riyer Leam in War- 
wickſhire.,.. A gallon of this water yielded 
to Pr. Short two ounces, of ſolid matter, of 
which he ſays thirty grains (or. half a dram) 
were calcarious earth; the reſt "fea. falt, 
„„ which, 


4:41) 
a \ 1 
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which, by Dr. Rutty's experiments, ſhould 
ſeem to contain a inal N of a 0 
lated magneſia. i 
This water purges and be ele 
being drunk by ruſtics from two to three 
quarts in a morning; and Dr. Short fays, Tt 
is noted fon curing fore "oO ens but, 


a mangey ar. tien 211041 
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blue 1. New ally; or Rig mid I 
This is a weaker water of the ſame fort; 
its ſpring riſes up in the village of Rongh- 
man, 'two' ar three miles from Cartmialt in 
Lancaſhire, at the bottom of à mountaiti. 
Dr. Short ſays, that he obtained ſeven drats 
and one ſerople of ſolid matter from 1 gal 
Ion ; of theſe contents ſixty-ſix grains were 
calcarious earth, five drams fea ſalt, and one 
dram what he calls calcarious nitre, which 
muſt either have been a bittem or vitriolated 
mugneſia. Dr. Rutty ſays, that he oflyobtain- 
ed five drams of ſolid matter from a 85 allo. 
The country people drink from two to fit 
or eight ſuarts of this watet in 4 ' mornin 0g, 
and it operates. powerfully by tot and by 


urine.” " 1 1 2. ann 0 7815 W417 
. 5 11 N 


| I2, Pit- 


e 728 . ee ee 
This water is fituated hear the viflags ok 
Plikeathly, fix 'coripated 'iniles Huth' f ft 


town of Perth, in Scottam i nl 541 
There are but few ſpring lot falt Water 
titherto! diſcovered in the country t Scot- 


land. The Pitkeathly is the- Ge im 
eſteern, and maſt bie quented g —_— in that 
country. 21 gl 
Ag n particular aceount:of' be waters 
had bean publiſhed; 1 in dhe years 2771 
wrote to his Grace, the Aate John dules tf 
Athol, whoſe :feat of Duflkeld was about 
ſcurteen miles fromm the wells, and begrd 
the favour of him to aſk ſoms phyſteal per- 
ſom ia: the neighhouthood to ſad me A, ace 
comt of tim and hit Grace was" ſo d 
Uguig as not only to fend me = letter from 
Dr. Wood, giving a deſeription of therm, 
but le wiſos ſiu botrles of the waters, which 
Lagalyſed ; and afterwards'I pave an aceount 
of the atatyſic 1 had made bf "the "water, 
along with Dr. Wood's letter; to the Royal 
Votiety, which" were both publiſhed in'their 
Tranſactions (vol., 62) for the year 14972,” 
By this aal yſis" it appented, that fir 

enten * oui, times o drams, and one 
G | ſeruple 


1 
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ſcruple of this water yielded 225 grains of 
aud matter (which is in the pioportion- of 
400 grains, „ afty grains). fm 
the gallon chat of ch this, 745 Sine 
| four, drams, 45 grains, an 1 

: Some een an abſorbent or ca- 


5 zou earth. ien SRV ip 
2. Two —— Slpdtoariguainswdy 
ſea ſalt. * If 11G 


Tits 3. One: dram and about thirteen: 1 graits 
were a deliqueſcent marine falt, with à cal 
canons earthy baſ iss 
1004. And that the whole was mixed with ' 
very ſmall pittance of an oily matter, cori: 
f E I 62 it 10 wort gh 
Dr. Wood, wh evaporatad ia Scotchi pint 

| of theſe. waters (or half of ann Engliſh gal 
don) in a white ſtone baſon, obtained two 
drams of a falt,,whych always run per delle 
gujum; and that by drapping a, ſolutiom of 
pot · aſhes into three Scotch piaty (lib. xi) 
of the waters, he got eighty -a glains: of 4 
4 [fine magneſia. 1 1 e 500 AE diiw Juol 
Dr. Wood, in his letter, ſays, “ The 

« ſpring riſes in a very lou marſhy ground, 

% undiſtinguiſhable; from any other g lbut 


off, 1 the taſte of ite water z ĩt is generally 
believed 


eq 31 
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« believed to contain no other mineral prin- 
40 ciple, but a ſmall portion of marine Galt, 
6 It acquires ſomewhat. of a putrid taſte by 
6 keeping, but retains its purging quality 3 
« and it keeps much better in open than in 
4 corked bottles. 200.5 102 vie iber 

It purges gently, — without 1 8 ; 
an adult. perſon drinks commonly a bott 

and a half or two bottles in a morning. 

Io ſcrophulous and ſcorbutic habits, it is 
certainly a moſt uſeful water. 

A new ſpring has been lately diſcovered, 
about two or three hundred yards from the 
old one, but its waters ſeem to be much of 
the ſame een and quality as the former. 
„ i 1 f boni 2: HO 
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"of Waters impregnated" with nale Salts. - 
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' TWO mietillic'fubſtarices; copper and iron, 
ate principally to be met with in waters. 
Zinc, in the form of white vitriol, and nan 
ganeſe, are alleged to have been fouind in ono 
or two waters; and it has been thought poſ⸗ 
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ſohle to meet with a7/tnle In . "tHotigh 
' Water has been Hitherto' eo ele: 


4 15 

| other metallic fubſtance is Wprifert 
| rey to impregnate mineral wales. 
„As ho wuters rontaitiing copper ur "ted 


medic inally in London, aid ndtie contain 


zine f mung alleſe ate to be met with 


ak patt « of 7 heck d, 1 ſhalf at 5 
01 fron a fewof tot impre reg With 
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0 Watirs impregnated evith ln. 
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IRON is diflolved in mineral waters, 
either by means of the vitriolic, or of the 
aerial e fixed ph : and ,{ ometimes 
partly by one, and partly by the 72 
sters containing iron ate knoven, aby 
225 their depoßti ug an n 
their wells or channels : by their ſtriking a 
reddith;-:a purple, os 8 black; colour, by 
being mixed with in infuſion. of gal. 
U e ” _ A dripkers of 


x blath>colour. 1% 7 1936 < 


- Sidit + Thoſe 


Of, particular dee Mauer 18g 
Those impregaated with the vitriolic acid 
are called vitrialis aters; they ſtrike a 
deep purple, or 3 darkiſh blye or blagk ca- 
lobt with tha infußion of. galls ; they colgur: 
latq Wilke, haus ſohe what of an alyminoun 
taſte; and, unleſs part of their iron be ſuſ- 
pended þy. means. of the aerial fluid, they. do 

not ſpagkle aud thaow up a quantity of air 
bubbley a the briſk, acidulous waters com- 
monly. d and the Rronger ones at 
martial vitriol by evaporation. 22 
Thaeſe impregnated with crap rn means 
of the axial urid ar fed air, hen taken 
up from the fountains, have a briſk: atidu- 
lous taſte, ſparkle, and throw up air-hubbles : 
aud forme. of them are ſo replete: with this 
aerial acid, that they reſemble briſk. Cham- 
paigne wine, or bottled beer, when paureib 
into 2 glaſz ; they ſtrike from a pale ted to a 
darkiſh purple, with an infufion af galla a 
and they become effete, loſe, their briſk. aci - 
dulous taſte, aud; chalꝝ begto properties, by 
ſtanding Jong 1 the. qpon air, 1 
Where the iron is in ſmall quantity in a wa- 


ter,andpart of it is kept ſuſpended by the aerial 
acid, anch part by the vitriolic, it is often not 


eaſy 
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ſpeaking ſhould be called vitriolics, are ſome- 
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11 Of particular Mineral Waters, 
eaſy to determine whether the water ſhould 


be ranked among the vitriolic or chalybeate ; 
and therefore ſome waters, which ſtrictly 


28 ane e common x chaly- 


1 


t wad contain n littls' of any 
other principle except iron, but in general 
they contain materials of different ſorts be- 
ſides it; and indeed there is ſearee any 
ſubſtance found in mineral waters, that is 


[| not found combined ie iron anne 
| 
\f ter or other. Ann 


There are no waters Gs common 42 12 


| impregnated with iron; but as it'is not my 
| intention at preſent to treat very particularly 
[ of mineral waters, T ſhall ouly take” wn 
of a few, 
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WAT ERS e with iron ON, 
means of the' vitriolic acid, yield a vitrio- 
hum Martis by evaporation ; and there are 
ſeveral waters of this kind which have been 
diſcovered in and near to coal-pits ; ; and 
others in different parts of this iſland : many 
of them are too ſtrong to be employed as 
internal temedies, except in very ſmall doſes 
and in particular cles, a few ounces proving. 
ſtrongly emeti6 and purgative 'but moſt of 
them are uſed by the vulgar for waſhing and 
healing old ſores. © | | 

Thoſe I ſhall take notice of are—1. Thi 
ShadioelS—s. The Hari." 3 "AY the 

Hatigfead. ” N ie | 
anon the 71 Firtzol 0575. 07 

t age Dog „ Shade 2:4 7 919924 
ke well of this water is * 10 Sun 

vs Fields, St. Paul's, Shadwell,” about 

two miles 8 the Tower of London. 11 S 

ales This 


. "heb | T” 
; * 1 


firong for tender and delicate habits, . and-it 


12 af, Moral, Hur 


This is one of the ſtrongeſt waters of this 


claſs which has been diſcovered in England: 
it has an acid! \aufltre; vitriolic taſte, and 


wes a blueiſh black colour with galls, 


Dr. Rutty, ho evaporated this water, 


got 1320 grains (or two nag} fix drams) 
o ſolid matter from a gallon; of 7 f which 
1132 grains were ſal Mattis; Tf 
1388 gray s an 'ochreous - ' coloured, — 
che nature "y which he does. n not 5 gh, 
This water has been taken, the length. of 
: i pint at two doſes, early i in the morning; 
and it vorits gently, and occaſions a few 
ſtools. . It bas been uſed i in ſcorbutie and in 
leprous caſes with ſucceſſ, in old gleets, in 
the fluor albus, and in old dyſenteric caſes. 
The people 1 in the neighbourhood have long 
uſed it as a waſh to old ſoros and Hi 
and to cutaneous eruptions. 
This water, when pure, is often: "top | 


acts even ſometimes roughly with ſtrong 


people; but it may be diluted with ſpring 


water to any ſtrength tequited, aud muy be 
vſed in r ene nnen 


# Egon 
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"2 Harrfall, | 

This is 2 weaker water of the fans ſort, 
which iſſues from the Hartfell mountain in 
the county of Annandale, in Scotland, three 
miles north of the village of "Moffat. Dr. 
Horſeburgh, who analyzed it, fays that it is 
quite pure and pellucid, has an irony and ſo 
ſtrong a ſtyptie taſte, that it is ſuſpected to 
contain alum. By being expoſed to the 
open air it becomes weaker : it is obſeryed 
to be ſtronger in wet than in dry wea- 
chert. 

Evaporated, it left of folid matter in the 
Proportion of 42 grains from the gallon; of 
which * 

36 grains were. fal Martis; _ 

56 grains earth, 
Dr. Horſeburgh ſuſpects chat the fale 
contains rather more acid than the common 
ſal Martis. 2 
As this water drops an ochreous ſediment 
by being expoſed to the open air, and be- 
comes weaker, it 1s probable that part of 
the impregnated matter is diſſolved and kept 
Vol. II. W : | ; CON 
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ſuſpended by aerial acid, though the great 
part is 18 diſſolved by means of 55 acid 
of vitriol. hes 7 

5 his, water is vs Ht TE in moſt 
caſes where preparations of iron are com- 
monly ordered in immoderate diſcharges 
of the menſes, i in the fluor albus, in gleets, 
in old dy ſenteries, in diſeaſes from relaxa- 
tion, ud in many other e 


” d . 
9 8 1 


3 2. EHanpead. . 

The ſpring of this water riſes from year 
the top of Hampſtead Hill, a little above 
the Long Room, about four miles from 
London. This water is clear and tranſpa- 
rent, as it comes from the ſpring; and has 
commonly been ranked among the chaly- 


beates, though from ſome circumſtances it 
ſhould ſeem more properly to belong to the 


vitriolic claſs; for it keeps its ferruginous 
qualities after being expoſed for ſome time 
to the air, and, by Dr. Soam's account, eyen 
when it has bac heated till it was Juſt ready 
to boll: and he ſays, tliat he evaporated a 
gallon of this water, and had remaining 
only five or fix wa of folid matter, T0 

ad 
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had the appearance of a yellowiſh earth, and 
taſted like vitriol of iron. 

It taſtes like a ſtrong chalybeate at the 
ſpring, and is not unpleaſant. Fifteen drops 
of a ſtrong infuſion of galls, dropt into a 
glaſs full of it, ſtruck firſt a crimſon, and 
then a fine tranſparent darkiſh purple. | 

This water fits eaſy on the ſtomach, and 

its operation is moſtly by urine.—It was 
formerly in great repute, and was drank 
from half a pint to a pint or more in re- 
peated draughts in a morning. It is cer- 
tainly a moſt excellent mineral water, and 
deſerves more to be attended to than it is at 
preſent. | 


III. 


s E r. 


o CHALYBEATES, | 
Or Wafers e cen with Iron by means WES. 
ef aerial Acid. | 


THE chalybeates are more frequent in 
this country than any other ſort of mineral 
waters, there being ſcarce a pariſh in either 
Eoglang or Scotland that has not one or 
12 morè 
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more of them in it; however, I ſhall only 
take notice of a ſew that are in moſt repute, 
and of ſome of thoſe which are ſituated near 
to places where there are other mineral wa- 
ters, which company reſort to. | 

As the aerial acid, which keeps the iron 
ſuſpended in theſe waters, and, gives them 
their briſk acidulous tafte, is in a volatile 
ſtate, theſe waters ſoon let drop their iron, 
and loſe their chalybeate properties and briſk 
taſte when expoſed to the open air, owing 
to the evaporation of the aerial acid; and 
this happens ſooner or later, according as 
this acid is leſs or more intimately united 
with the water and the other imptegnating 
materials; and hence we find that ſome wa- 
ters, ſuch as the Iſlington, loſe their chalybeate 
properties in a few minutes after being taken 
up from their wells; and that others, ſuch as 
the Pyrmont and Spa, retain them in ſome 
degree for hours after ſtanding, in the open 
air. 

Chalybeates throw up air-bubbles 3 in pro- 
portion to the quantity of aerial acid with 
which they are impregnated: -the common 
| PR contain bur a ſmall quantity ; 

they 
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they ſparkle but little, and throw up but 


few air-bubbles when taken up into a glaſs 
from their fountains ; while ſome few contain 
ſuch a large quantity, that they appear to 
'boil in their wells, and, when taken up, 
ſparkle and throw up air-bubbles as plenti- 
fully as briſk Champagne wine, or ripe bot- 
tled beer, when poured into a glaſs; hence 
I ſhall divide the few chalybeate waters, 
which T am to take notice of, into common 
and ſpirity. 


Common Chalybeates. © 
The common chalybiates, which I ſhall 
coniſider at preſent, are, 1. The Buxton; 
2. The Harrogate; 3. The Ilington ; 
4+ The Lincoinbz 5. The Tunbridge ; 4 
6. The Duaſs; ; 7: The Peterhead, 


| I, Buxton, e 188 
In Derbyſhire. Beſides the tepid mine. 
nl watets which are in ſo much repute, 
there is here a ſpring of a fine clear chaly- 
beate water, which has a rough irony taſte, 
Dr, Short evaporated a gallon of it, and had 
remaining a ſcruple of ſolid matter, above 
I 3 | half 
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half of which he ſays was ochre, and the 
reſt a ſaline matter compoſed of ſea ſalt and 
nitrum calcarium (vitriolated magneſia). 
The water of this ſpring is drank for the 
lame purpoſes as other eee | | 


4 - Ea | 


In 5 e At this place are the fa - 
mous ſalt ſulphureous waters which are re- 
ſorted to by people from all parts of this 
illand; and near to them Dr. Short ſays there 
are three chalybeate ſprings. 

1. The Sweet Spa. About a quarter of 
a mile ſouth of the ſulphur well is a ſpring 
of chalybeate water, which is called the 
Sweet Spa: this water ſtrikes a light pur- 
ple with galls; a gallon of it yielded by 
evaporation a ſcruple of ſolid matter at one 
time, and only eight grains at another; of 
theſe ſediments above one half is earth, the 
reſt a calcarious nitre (vitriolated magneſia). 

2. Tucwhet. About a quarter of a mile 
ſouth of the Sweet Spa is another chaly- 
beate ſpring, called the Tuezwher Well: a 
gallon of its water yielded at one time 1 3 
grains, at another 19 of reſiduum, of which 


three 
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three fifth parts were calcarious earth mixed 
with ochre, the —_ on RA rao: vitrio- 

lated magneſia. 
3. Alm Wall. 2 gung is ſituated 
in the Bogg, and has been called the Alum 
Well, from its water having a rougher taſte 
than that of the other wells, and from thence 
being formerly believed to contain alum. A 
gallon of this water, being evaporated, 
yielded eight grains of a dark - coloured brown 
ſediment, which bad a rough yitcolic =, 
and curdled milk. c 

From this account it is probable th at, on 
further examination, this may be found to be 
a a weak vitriolic water. 


To ev 
The 72 pring 4 this water is ſituated on 
the north fide of London, and on the ſouth- 
welt fide of the village of Iſlington, WH 
now in a manner joins the city. 
This is a pleaſant, clear, light, chilybeate 
water, which has been long in'repute. This 
water does not ſparkle much, or throw up 
many ar- bubbles, wien taken up from its 


: ſpring, and it very"ſoon loſes its chalybeate 
I 4 qualities 
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qualities when expoſed to the- air, and it 
does not bear carriage. 
the volatile alkalies make it loſe a little of 
its tranſparency, but do not occafion any 


Both the fixed and 


This water is uſed for ; the fame purpoſes 


PR other light chalybeates, and is ſtill, much 


reſorted to by invalds i in ſummer and in au- 


tumn. ä 


* 


| as 1 
Fate The ſpring of this water 
riſes about half a mile ſouth of the town of 
Bath, on the oppoſite ſide of the Ty near 
the bridg "Hs 

This is a pleaſant chalybeate, which loſes 
its ferruginous property, in eight hours when 
ex poſed to the air, and in a few. days when 
kept i in well-corked bottles. . 

Dr. Hillary evaporated this water, and a 
gallon at one time yielded twenty, 3 and at an- 
other ſixteen, grains of a pale cinnamon - co- 
loured ſedimeut, which had a brackiſh taſte, 
and was compoſed of an ochreous earth, 
mixed with a few grains of the foflil alkali 
and, Bled magneſia. „ 7 
„ e 5. N- 


F 3 3 # 
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35 Tunbridge, 05 


In Kent, 36 miles ſouth-eaſt from La 
don. It is one of the chalybeates 1 in moſt 
repute in England, and has been ſo for 
many years, though it is not preferable to 
many of the ſame ſort in this iſland; but 
the accommodations for company are much 
better here than at moſt other places. 

The water is a light, pleaſant chaly« 
beate, which ſoon loſes its ferruginous 
qualities by being expoſed to the open air, 
and does not retain them long if put into 
bottles. 5 

Dr. Rutty. evaporated this water, and at 
one trial got nine grains of ſolid matter from 
a gallon, at another only fix. Dr. Lucas, 
who evaporated theſe waters at Tunbridge, 
fays he got thirty grains, of which twelve 
were partly ſelenites, partly calcarious earth, 
twelve were ſea ſalt, and fix were ochre. 
It is common for thoſe who drink the 
waters at Tunbridge to mix occaſionally a 
tea ſpoonful or more of common ſalt, or of 

YM or other purging falt, with the firſt | 
a glaſs 
1 os 
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glaſs of the water, in order to make it ope- 
rate 1 ſtool, 


Eller Dunſe,/ HI 
In the in of | Berwick in Scotland, 
From the account publiſhed by Dr. Home, 
this ſhould ſeem to be a water nearly of the 
Game ſtrength as the Tunbridge; expoſed to 
the open air, it loſes its chalybeate qualities 
in two hours; and evaporated, a gallon left 
twelve grains of ſolid matter, of which two 
grains were ſea ſalt and bittern, the reſt ochre 
and a marly earth, ol f 


.' Peterhead, 


15 the county of Aberdeen, in . 
This is one of the moſt famed chalybeate 
waters in that country, and is much reſorted 
to; but no analyſis of it has hitherto been 


—— 


eo MO Do e 


"f ſpirity Chahbeates. x | 


"THE SE waters contain ſuch a quantity 


of aerial acid, that when taken up freſh from 
their 


, 
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their ſprings, they ſparkle and throw up 
air-bubbles, in the ſame manner as briſk 
Champaigne wine poured 'into a glaſs from 
its bottle, when the cork is firſt drawn. 
| There are many-of this kind in Germany, 
Spain, Italy, and other countries, but few in 
England which have hitherto been taken 
notice of: of the Engliſh, the waters at I- 
mington or Balemore in Warwickſhire, and 
thoſe at Oyſton in Nottinghamſhire, by the 
accounts given of them by authors, come 
neareſt to this deſcription; which, together 
with the German waters of Spa. and of 


Pyrmont, which are much uſed in this couns 
* I ſhall next conſider. 


1, Balemore or Imington, tg 

| In Warwickſhire, on the borders of Wie 
ceſterſnire. This is a very fine. and clear 
chalybeate water. Dr. Derham, in his ac- 
count publiſhed of it in 168 5, ſays that 
it is in a fermenting ſtate at the ſpring head, 
and ſparkles in a glaſs like bottled cyder 
newly emptied. Dr. Short, who evapo- 
rated this water, ſays, that a gallon yielded 
twenty grains of ſolid matter, nine of which 
. were 
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were-ochreous earth, the remainder a alt; 
the nature of which he does not mention, 
though Dr. Derham calls it alkaline, 1f 
expoſed to the air, it loſes its chalybeate 

qualities in 24 hours, It bears carriage in 
well-corked bottles, and will keep good for 
a fortnight, It is drank at the well, from 
a pint to two quarts in a morning. 


Fi" 22. Orflon, 85 
wb Noninghamſbire The ſpring is ſitu · 

ated a few miles from Thoroton. Dr. Short 
ſays that this is a fine clear water, which 
bas a delicious, gently rough chalybeate 

taſte, and a ſlight ſmell of ſulphur as it riſes 
in its baſon ; and that it is replete with a 
mineral pinie to a prodigy, for, when taken 
up in a glaſs, it ſparkles and flies, and makes 
the heads of thoſe who drink it at the foun- 
tain, giddy. A glaſs of it let ſtand in the 
open air for a night, ſtill retains the ferru - 
ginous qualities in the morning: but if let 
ſttand long it lets drop its ochre and loſes 
them; and acquires a rough, hatſh, difa- 
| ſb n and che ate which it drops, 
Wok | 
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if put on a red-hot icon, ſparkles, Rinks, 
and throws out a blueiſh flame. 
The Doctor evaporated a gallon of it, as 


of which 102 grains were earth of the cal- 


carious kind mixed with ochre, and 32 


grains of calcarious nitre (vitriolated mag- 
ache erer ge er 
. | £158 

This water, if drank in large . 
proves purgative, and it makes the throat, 
tongue, and n of thoſe who din a, 
perfectly black. 

From this account given by Dr. Sho, 
it ſhould ſeem to be a very briſk, ſpirity, 
chalybeate water ; and to approach very 
near, in its properties and impregnatiag 
materials, to the Pyrmont water, which 1 
am next to conſider; and if his account is 
juſt, and it is a water which will keep, it 
certainly may ſupply the place of the "af 
mont water, in moſt caſes where it is now 
ordered. 


3. — 
In the county of Pyrmont, in the Grid 


of Weſtphalia, in Germany. The ſpring 


— 


had remaining 136 grains of ſolid matter; 


? 
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is ſituated at one end of the village of Pyr- 
mont; and the water, as it riſes up from its 
ſprings; ſeems to boil in its baſon, and when 
taken vp in a. glaſs, it ſparkles like the 
briſkeſt Champaigne wine, and to me it had 
ſomething the taſte of old hock, and it 
had a ſpirity chalybeate ſmell ; but it did 
not ſtrike the leaſt ſhade of red or of purple 
when mixed with Huf of een that 1 
could obſerve. 

When eraporatediif it ſhould dem to eld 
different quantities of ſolid matter at differ- 
ent times, for every analyzer mentions his 
having got a difterent e dr 


tity. f 45 | 4 ; A 
#15 grains V. 


Dr. Hoffman got in \ proportion of 106 from A gallon, 
Dr. Turner!-⸗ñ%, 176 


Dr. Rutty, at one trial 209 gr. at J 166 


another — 


Sir T. Bergman, above A | 20 
and ſo forth. | 


| Dr. Rutty adden that he dcin 
17 he obtained was of a pale-brown colour, 
| | had a nauſeous bitter taſte, and did not 
moiſten in the air; and that about one third 
of it was a calcarious nitre (i. e. vitriolated 
! mixed with a pittance of ſea · ſalt, 
and 
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and that the remainder was made up of ſele- 
nites, calcarious earth, and ochre. 

Sir Torbern Bergman, who analyzed, this 
water, ſays, that the Swediſh . kanneful 
(containing 42, 351 grains of this water) 
is ſometimes impregnated with ninety cubic 
inches of aerial acid; though in general the 
quantity is ſmaller, which is in the propor- 
tion of 1301 cubic inches from the Engliſh 
gallon of 61, 440 grains; and 5 folid 
contents were as follow): 

From the Swediſh kanne—grains; which is from the Engliſh gollew, 


Of aerated iron —— abore 45 gr, 
Of aerated lime = 


— 
Of vitriolated lime, ſe- 8. k 
lenite 13 enn 38 
Of aerated magneſia 45, — 654 /: 
Of vitriolated 1 wn 25 — 362. 
of common yore pan. — 2 104 10 | 
Hoa” an” kl Toe 


ee what has been ſaid, it ſhould ſeem 
that the quantity of ſolid contents is very 
different at one time from what it is at an- 
other. 

At Pyrmont the people generally drink 
this water by glaſsfuls in a morning, to the 
quantity of one, ""_ three, or more Eng- 

Iith 
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liſh pints (pounds), and walk about between 
each glaſs, Its common operation is by 
urine, but if taken in large quantity, it ge- 
nerally proves laxative; and when it has not 
this effect, aud it is wiſhed that it ſhould, 
je is common to mix with the firſt glaſs 
that is drank in the morning, from one to 
five or fix drams of ſome purging ſalt. 


* 


The Spa waters, brought from the 
biſhoprick of Liege in Germany, have long 
been in great repute, and much uſed in 
England. 

 Fhere ate a number of different ſprings 


35S LI $*F 


are moſt drank. = the company mh reſort: 
thither, to wit, thoſe of the Pohoun and 
Geronſterre. The Pohoun ſpring riſes in the 
middle of the'village ; the Geroriſterre about 
two miles fouth of it. The waters of both 
are of the briſk chalybeate kind; the Geron- 
+ ſterre is alleged to have more of a ſulphu- 
reous. ſmelt, te be briſker at the fountain, 
and to be more apt to make people giddy, 
ou any of the other waters here. / 


hs 
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As I have taken partiecplar notice of the 
waters of all the ſprings at Spa in my 
Treatiſe on Mineral Wh 1 ſhall hors n 
only treat of the Pohouy,. - 8 

Sir Torbern Bergman 85 58, actin it dots 
not contain one half of aerial acid that the 
Pyrmont water does; for a e wy it ues 
ed only 45 cubic inches. 

Dr. Lucas, who! e ths Spa” 8 
on the ſpot, mentions his having one morn-/ 
ing put a tea ſpoonful of ſyrup of violets into 
two ounces of the Pohoun water, juſt as it 
was taken up from the fountain; and that 
immediately upon mixture, it ſtruck a roſe 
purple colour; which inſtantly vaniſhing, 
left it of a pale-blue ; and in a minute after, 
it changed to a ſea green, firſt on the ſurface, 
and preſently all over; and he adds, that 
the recent water changed the colour of paper 
dyed blue by means of the juice of tournſol, 
firſt to a crimſon, and then to a pale red: 
and Sir Clifton Wintringham, phyſieian to 
his Majeſty, told me, that he was preſent 
when Dr. A dene, theſe, en. 
. WAG 

By Dr. Lucas's W it, 4 e 
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a. gallop ; of the y <-ob Spa water con- 
42 „ Fo 245" 
tains, 115 2 ſc. 7175 * 
Or tid earth, 1 8 Gies. eee 
Of calcarious earth, ain 16975 1 
Olf ſelenite : x gt 
e falt, io Hh «. . 76 ORIG 1 


ibi u ents = 10) a 10 e,, 
Beſides a pittance of oily matter com . 


'£ 
e — 


e By, Dr. Rutty's account, ir appears, that 
the quantity. of ſolid matter in the Fohoun 
water varies conſiderably at different times; 


ſo that a gallon has yielded at one time 32 


Suios z, at another g 7 grains; at a, third 48 


grains; and ia fourth 80, grains. 

Sie Torbern Bergtwans who, evaporated 
this: water-;fince,, Dr., Rutty, ſays that the 
Swediſh Wes contains, Ast o bagugds: 5: 
1 From the lan, hieb fun top akon. 


Of aerxeed Wor... -. + rains. 4 and abbye 7 
Of aerated lime, A e 221 12 and above 

Of nerited — OE 20 19 — 
Seeed nals 12 And "__w 


nnen nur gaidut N ge u b. 


Ln 4 CA 940 wala 0 3 Y 810 
be analyſis given by Mont: Monet differs 
2 good deal from that of other later authors. 
He evaporated twelve Paris 'piuts*lof"'the 


Poliouii, Which, after coming to # boiling 
4 heat, 
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heat, dropt thirteen grains of iron, mixed 
with an abſorbent earth, which he ſeparated ; ; 
and afterwards; on rediewtng: the evaporation, 
the water continued to drop an earthy matter 
like talc, till a little of it only remained; 
when he again filtered, and ſeparated the 
earth, which, together with the abſorbent | 
earth that had dropt with the! iron, weighed 
lxty-three grains ; ; and on evaporating. the 
ſmall quantity of water which remained, he 
obtained eight grains of an alkaline ſalt. Te 
earth, he ſays, on trial, proved to be, a com- 
pound of abſorbent and argillaceous earths, 
and of magneſia; and the falt, contrary. to 
his expectation, proved to be of the vege- 
table and not of the foſſil kiud; for, on be- 
ing ſaturated with the vitriolic acid, it pro- 
duced a tartarus vitriolatus, and not a Glauber 
ſalt, as moſt other authors haye , alleged. 
Theſe, facts deſerve the attention of thoſe 
who may have an opportunity of agen 
cheſe waters at the fountaan. 

The operation of this water is principally | 
by urine, and it is drank by a glaſsfull at re- 
peated times in a morning, for the ſame, p pur- 
W as other briſk chaly beate waters. Sw 

K 2 SECT. 
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ng "purging Chalybeate Waters ; 


OT" are day Ul Weat waters 
in this country, which contain ſuch a quan- 
lity of vitriolated migheſia, comimolity' called 
Epſom falt, or of marine falt, as tb fender 
them purgative ; ſive only 1 mall Take 
any notice of; three itripregriatod' with tho 
vitriolated magneſia, to wit, 1ſt. The «Chet: 
renhamn ; zd. The Jep, or Stoke; ga, The 
Kaders. aud two impregnated with ſea 
cle; 4th. The Fil ; andy 5eh e 


1 : 
» B71 33 1 15 


4 TRIS: 1. alata 9361031 ney 
This Fpring rifes' near to the villige of 
Chalk: which is ſix miles from the town 


1 of Glouceſter. Its water is of the purging 
= kind, and one of the moſt noted in England. 


we 
41 It is clear and colourleſs as taken up from 
q the fountain, has a ſaline, bitteriſh, chaly- 


beate taſte; and it ſtrikes a pale but vivid 
purple colour, e on being mixed 


with, a an 5 infuſion of pie, © J, 191030 ef #5100 
2 A When 


OS oe * 
— —— 
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When expoſed to the air iin At öpen glaſs 
veſſel, it throws up a quantity of air bubbles, 
becomes turbid, atid loſes its briſk chalybeate 
taſte, and property of f ringing with the in- 
1 of galls. r 73719 169 oy | 


r. Short evaporated this witer (epthled 
times? "and fays, that he obtained different 
quantities "of ſolid matter each time. The 
firſt time he got 747 grains from a gallon; 
of which 74 were caltarious earth mixed 
with ochte, aud 673 grains of a purg- 
ing falt, vitriolated magneſia. The ſecolid 
time he got 622 grains; of which 42 were 
earth, and 380 purging ſalt. The third 
dite ben got 692 grains, of which 70 
were calcarious earth, ber 622 purging. 
falt.” „ * 10 noe an 

"Dr. Rutty, who' pee this water 
ſmce, got only 528 grains, of which 36 were 

earth, and 494 grains ſalt, compoſed of vi- 
triolated magneſia, and 'a ſmall quantity 
of ſea ſalt, which took twenty-four times 
its own weight of water to diſſolve it. 


Dr. Lucas had remaining 544 grains we 


ſolid matter from 1 ban, of winch ' 
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Four grains were 1 Vee; 4 cod V7 
15 1 Sin. calcarious earths, mixed with 
, a a ſmall portion of ſelenites, and, 
36 ah 8 of ſalt, of the nature of Ep- 
ſom, but dryer and imer. 
5 Dr. H. Fothergill, by his apaly ſis of this 
water, makes the ſalt ta be à native Glauber, 
mixed wath; a portion of Epſom ſalt. 
This water is drank from one to, three 
pints, 26/3. put in thovgh, in genera), from 
half a pipt to a quatz is ſufficient. It operates 
with grea +. ure gatti Boigk6in3tv Il 4a; 
1 2. Jaſſp, or Sſols. 10g »f nn 
bis Wr riſes into-a-{mall baſon, called 
Jeſſopis Well, which; is ſituateq on, Stoke 
Common, three miles from Claremont, in 
Surrey. It is a ſtrong purging, but a weak 
chalybeate ; water; it has à nauſeous hitter 
taſte, aud ſtrikes a weak reddiſh colour when 
mixed with. an infuſion of galls, immediately 
after being taken up from the ſpring-. 
De. Hales evaporated a gallon of this water 
in adry ſeaſon, and had remaining 656 grains 
of ſolid. matter, of which only Arth patt, or 
between five and ſix grains were earth, the 
reſt ſalt ; : in a wet ſeaſon, the ſame quan- 
tity 
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tity of water only yielded 439 Auf SLAP 


n 11990 Q WY £14 
Ounce. — 90 Acer. 548 97 "OY 1 0% 
Dr. Rüth got 749 graips from 4 gil 
1 0 x 97 wesen tb, the 
wy Wo, 1 Vit, 9 12 45 oe 


1 tk AY 1 
Is, alt, og iſ- 7. 
ſolved and a Ge hi ſhot into 1 5 matic 
cryſtals, which kept their form and hem- 
nels 5 years. OI 555 , „er 14:4 ny 
This water, drank, f from a pint to a quart 
in the morning, generally pang Dr, Hal les, 
in his account of this water in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, No, 49 5, mentions a 
patticular circumſtance of the petfon who 
cleaned this well at different times. He 
ſtood in it bare-legged' for ſome haurs, and 
was ſeverely purged for a week thereby. 
Does not this accident point out a method 
of procuring ſtools by bathing the feet in 
purgiug waters, in caſes of obſtinate coſ- 
tiveneſs, where all purgatives ate vomited 
up, and clyſters have had no effect? r 


ni e / 1; Scarborough, 10 


In Lonnie. The purging 8 
| K 4 waters 
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waters'of this place bug! toig been an  fre- 
quented. There are two ſprin here 'of the 
fame fort 6f water, but the one is a itt le 
more purgative than the other. wr Hh ate 
both brilk ſpirity chal jybeate waters; the 
one that contains moſt of the purging! falts, 
is called the Plirging,. the other the | Bay. 
ban. 14. 5 J in be 
By Dr. Shaw's bade a gallon 1 the 

| purging water yields 240 29925 of ſolid 


' matter, which was made up 1 

"if | RET EE] 

= Of calcarious, bolar, Ay ochreows cathy and | 

[ "of ſelenites © -* 25 80 grains 

| | Of vitriolated magneſia/- *-* ''- 150 grains 
Ot ſea ſalt 54 10 grains 


Dr. Short 833 theſe waters repeat- | 
dls, and ſays, that they are ſtronger at one 
ſeaſon than another; for at one time he got 
384 grains from a mene at er; ny 

3 301 grains, 
Dr. Lucas, who else n likewiſe; 
- mentions: his having obtained from a on 
320 grains, made up 


4 | Of calcarious earth... + | 52 grains 
8 Of ochre <=" 2 grains 
wh * vitriolated be - 266: grains 
I > ys Tho 
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The falt, he ſays, was of a more hard 
and conſiſtent nature, than either the ſalt of 
the Epſom or of the Cheltenham wat rs. 
'Dr. Rutty, who likewiſe evaporated theſe 
waters three times, mentious, that on an 
average, A Ballon yielded 284 grains; arid. 
he obſerves; that the rough purging falt took - 
96 Em“ ltr on weight of water to diſz 
ſolve it, though the ſame alt; when eryſtal⸗ 
lized, diſſolved in en ee times its quan- 
c titylof ater. eνννε,ỹ,jA bus „indigo ui 
Four or five half pints of this purging 
water, drank in the ſpace of an hour, com- 
monly give tw-o or three eaſy nie and 
raiſe the ſpirits-. „t ain oa bun 
The water of the other ſpring, called the 
chalybeate, is a briſk water of the ſame kind, 
but not ſo ſtrongly impregnated witli a 
| purging ſalt. Dr. Short, Who evaporated 
it, ſays, that a e e him $40". 
grains of ſolid. mers. 


of alan, INE hag; 011 
Of vitriolated magneſia - - 139 grains 
Of ſea falt - -  - 311 grains 


120 


4. Filah. 
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Pint TO; it f. 46 15 Filah, 31 ed ls} W 
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| A falt chalybeate water, ſituated fix, miles 
from Scarborough, a gallon, of which, Dr. 
© Shoxt, evaporated, and obtained two, ounces, 
or 960 of ſolid matter, of which 65. grains 
were earth, and, 865, ſea ſalt. Dr. Rutry ſu- 
peſts, that the falt, contains, a, mixtyre, of vis 
triolated magneſia. 50 TY; 317 G10) 97 34.14 1 
The gauntty people drink gallon of it 
in the morning, and it proves ſtrongly pur - 
gatiye,4nd: n Mac 5 10 160% 
1109 3 10 9369! ails ui Ati 11 
Dons enonon „ 5. Hager, | 19 {TAO 
Situated two gw from. eon, 
in Cumberland..,' This is a chalybeate purg- 
ibg vater ef the ſame nature as the laſt; a 
gallon of which yielded 1170 grains, 90 of 
which were calcarious earth, and 1080 ma- 
rine ſalt, which Dr. Rutty Ds to FRA 
a mixture of vitriolated magneſia. KAY 7 


It 1s drank from pints to a . . 


6 * . 
| 7 r 4 7 3 10 ; . 
C % $44 4 74 | 
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UNDER this 1 4. 11 en only con- 
ger two waters; 1. The. Nevi Holt 3 and, 2. 
The Samerſham. The firſt of theſe is a purg- 
ing chalybeate ; but as it has been ſuſpected 
to contain alum, I have placed it here: the 
other hag, yiclded real, Sai of amin 
TT: bas ion ge % ms 


"ina n [les e ab 
WE Veen — Ao. New! Hul. 5 1,946" 
This uf ter i is, W near to Market- 
Harhorough „ig the coubty, of Leiceſter; it 
is exceedingly lear, 4nd, fc of ll wel as 
it iſſues from its tpring-rand. has a, briſk, 
auſtere, bitteriſh,, but not unpleaſant taſte ; 
and if a bottle be balf filled with 1 it, and be 
then well ſhaked while its mquth f is ſtopt 


with a thumb, it throws out a number of 


air bubbles, and gives a ſmart exploſion on 
removing, t the thumb, n 


- 4 F ++ : 3 


When 
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When it has ſtood long in the baſon, it 
depoſits an intolerable fetid thick jelly, like 
matter; but if it be kept in well · ſtopt bot- 
tles, it remains Clear, | 
Le Yields 2 greater quantity of folid matter 
by evaporation, in dry weather than i in wet, 
though rain increaſes its ftrength as a 
chatybeate; for after heavy rains,” it ſtrikes a 
purple colour with" an fiir of galls, and 
gives onh faint marks of a chalybeate in a 
dry Aſhe! anc 37 er and e n 
Dr. Stlort fas, that in boiling b we 
to obtain its fold contents, it ade con- 
ſtant loud crackling noiſe, and dropt moſt 
of its earth long before all the water was 
evaporated; and that the earth may be ſe- 
parated from the ley oy ehitged a i Ty, 
by filtering through Se? oh e ts 
is reduced to aAbdot an eleventh or "byelfth 
705 of its origltial Aahrit z. 
Pr. Short mehtighs his Having evaporated 
this water four different times; ; and from a 
gallon he obtained'each time different quan- 
tities of ſolid wil” 7 . At one. time 
540 grains; 2. At another, 560; ; 3. At 
a 10 480 ; ; and at a fourth (ahich he 
mentions 
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mentions in his 8vo: Treatiſe, puhliſheb in 
1765% only 3 tor grains; and the Doctor 
tells us, that at this time he evaporated! 34 
gallons,” and that during the bollibgs: the 
water dropt fix ounces of a fine. White, 
filky, grealy-like earth, in thin ſnow-white 
cakes, which he ſeparated; when. the' water 
was reduced to thirteen quarts ; and 1 5 
evaporated the remaining water to“ de nes, 
and obtained ſixteen ounces of a falinè mat- 

ter, which only containt ten TE graltis 
of earth.” 1620, 1631 269, 18336m - vidulolinrt io 
Upon examining ode, kd: found ĩt 
to be moöſtly tale or ſelenite, need with a 
little calcatidus earth, farid, or mary; Al 
adds, that the ſalt, Wheil ech lake, proved | 
to be a nitfum calcativnl (magnefia vittiolata), 
which Had a greater proportion of acid than 
falts of this kind commonly have; and chat 
it is'a moſt powerful aritifeptic. my ning Hog erg 
From this account of Dr. Short, it ap- 
pears, t that from a allot, - de} toad apt * 
The greateſt quantity Ille got) is 560 
grains of Tolle" matter,” ny contained,” . | 
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ehe 3nd: calcarious;carth O17 who "ft Brains 
e r "1 Pt 497; 8908 


371 And chat eee ee 
— contained, i; 30 7 n ve} 1gant 41995 


Miche TOO co} nicht al ne Miley. 21%, belt 
or ſelenite, 


Kell of Vitrlotated aalen 24 idze Pile 


10 94 tris and 015 13 01 bed bol. 28e, 
* Pr. Rutty likewiſe evaporated this water 
repeatedly, and got of ſolid matter, from 504 
ta $90, grains; ang fays, that the proportion 
of inſoluble matter was not near o large 
8 Dr. Short had mentioned; for, inſtead of 
ahi part, ii was neyer more dert een, 
and ſometimes only an eighteenth, part ; and 
be ſuſpeRted; that. che falr deen 
Re alm, from in 4 auſtere : AC id taſte, 69d 0 
This water drank, to, pints, proves 0 be 
_ briſk purgetive and a powerful, diuretic, 
| and it operates, more freely, hen taken up 
Immediately from t the fountain, than after 
it has been kept. Itis eſteemed to be a power- 
ful antiſeptic in putrid l 
A good remedy, j in old diarrbœas and "og 3 
in bæmorrhages, fluor albus, gleets, and in 
many other chronic diſorders. 


2. Somerſham, 
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Gt 44h 8-001 1 nenen, 62114407 190% 
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13 the, .county. of H 1 3 
ſpting of this water riſes from 9 ee 
of a n between St. Ives aud 


e mineral 5 aye 5 


593 _ gore Hef 
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this water, in the 700 1. of che Pha 
loſophical; Tranſactions. ib Ai 
This water, taken up from the 0 in 
a d ſraſon, is quite clear, and full of pack- 
ling, air bubbles, and has : a_briſk, puiigent, 
fe exryginous | and ſomewhat inky taſte, but 
not in the leaſt diſa recable. Tf let tand in 
an qpen glaſs, it lets drop i in a few hours 
an, ochry ſediment, but, continues clear and 
tranſparent J and then, after being kept for 
months in bottles only half full, it ſtill 
turns purple on the mixture of 3 an,  infolion 
of, galls, though. in a. leſs \degree 3 5 from 
whence. it is evident, that part of the 1 iron is 
ſuſpended by aerial acid and boy: by a mo a mo 


fixed vitriolic, 950 
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164 Of partiewlar. nua haar, 
Four pounds eva aporated i in a dry ſeaſon, 
i yielded f from ſixteen f 0 twent 79 N of ruſty 
orange-colo oyred oct ad after rainy 
weather, the ſatne quantity of Water tas! 
yielded two drams'sr a dark olive: age 
g ence in "ary Tealvtis,” a 
© yields by evaporation, from 364% Wy Wo 
and i in wet. ſeaſons "has yielded br. draths 
(or balt an 000 ee): wad ®07 n 10g MDD 01 
Dr. forris, at the req veſt 'of Dr. 580 
analy 2 the water; oat put a quatt (lib. 3 
of 1 into a retort, and reti. off eight 
ounces, which differed ii trorhitig from coth- 
mon di di ſtilled water; he then pur tlie temain- 
deri into a ſtone baſbn and ſet it by fora night; 
| and in the mornin Be found that it had dropt 
' near four grains 270 yellow ſedi meüt, which, 
: afterbeing ſeparated, ontrial proved t be erku⸗ 
15 ginous. The remaining liquor wasthefialloiv- 
ed to evaporate, by the heat of the atrrio{pHere, 
a in the month of Auguſt ; and pelhicles of ſele- 
nites formed ſuccefively on the ſutfacce; and 
breakin ng. fell to the bottom and continued 
to do fo, til there remained only*two ounces 
of the | Tiguor, Which Was poured carefully 
rom the pellicles\ into 4 Cup; and' the primes, 
ub +: ry #4 on 
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Ge dried and examined, were found to 
be true Selce, and the whole "weighed 


30 gtainz. Aſter this, the two ounces of 


water being allowed to evaporate, left five 
grains of regular cryſtals of alum, interſperſ- 
ed with a whitiſh powder ; the powder fooh 


attracted moiſture, ru per deliquium into a 


brownith, ſubacid auſtere liquor, which had 
a ferruginbus and Aline taſte, and ſeemed to 
be a ſalited magneſ a, with'a little alum and 
vitriol, Th the _—— of an aqua miagiftry alu. 
minis et Vitriol iu. 
From this account it appears, hat he 
water evaporated by Dr. Morris, yielded 


from a gallon, | 
„„ We - wp i - 
1, Of ochreous tt which it * 


after heating 1 16 grains 
2. Of ſele nicks 6 120 grains 
2 Of alum - - - 20 grains 


Re, fs ho Jo" * bs 


Aud ſome kth. powder, the quantity 


not mentioned. ' which run per deliquium, | 


and ſhould, ſeem to be a bittern or ſalited 
magneſia, mixed with alum and vitriol., 


The Somerſham water is drank in 48 
ing he leagth of three glaſſes, at half an 


8 H. L hour's 


| 
RE 
| 
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| 
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5 
| | 


hour' 8 ace from da, other; . it ſome 
perſons. can drink a pint or more. Dr, Lay- 
ard recommends to purge before beginning 
a courſe of theſe waters; and ſays, that 
during the courſe it may be occaſionally 
mixed with purging ſalts; and that it may 
be warmed with powdered Fey: or carda- 
mon ſeeds, _ 

It has been much Feen in de- 
bility of the ſtomach and bowels, in dyſen- 
teries, in the diabetes, in profuſe hœmorrha- 
ges, in caſes of worms, and in many other 
diſorders. 


e 3 oe 
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TEE laſt claſs of cold waters RE CP 
ſhall conſider, are thoſe which, contain ſul- 
phur. pe , 

Sul phureous or bepatiled waters have a 
ſmell bf hepar ſulphuris, tinge ſilver of a yel- 
low or of a black colour, and depoſit a ge- 
nuine bord ( _ _ 

hey 
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they paſs; though for many years the moſt 
minute and accurate analyzers had not been 
able to diſcover the leaſt particle either of ſul- 
phur or of hepar ſulphuris in them; but the 
chymical reſearches of more modern times 
have been able to explain this myſtery; and to 
demonſtrate that hepar ſulphurie (made by 
fuſing ſulphur and an alkaline ſalt together), 
and likewiſe ſulphur combined with iron, 
generate on the addition of the ſtrong vitri - 
olic acid, a ſpecies, of vapour, commonly 
called hepatic air, which, Sir Torbern Berg- 
man ſays, is formed by the union of phlogiſton, 
and the matter of heat, with ſulphur; and 
that the ſulphur is rendered miſceable with 
water, and kept ſuſpended in it by means of 
theſe two ſubtile agents; and that when they 
either eyaporate, or are attracted by ſubſtances 
which have a greater affinity with them than 
ſulphur, then the water, being no longer able 
to keep the ſulphur ſuſpendedinit, letsit drop 
to the bottom, where 1 it 18 e in form of 
real ſulphur, 

- Atmoſpheric air and the nitrous b both 
powerfully attract phlogiſton; and hence, 
when water impregnated with hepatic air is 
Y L 2 . expoſed 
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expoſed in an open veſſel, the air of the at- 
moſphere attracts and unites with the phlo- 
giſton, and the water lets drop its ſulphur; 
which either falls to the bottom, or attaches 
itſelf to the ſides of the veſſel in which it is 
contained; and hence ſulphur is found in the 
bottom of wells of ſulphureous waters, or 
attached to the ſides of pipes or conduits 
through which it runs. And if pure ni- 
trous acid he added to a ſulphureous water, 
or water impregnated with hepatic air, it 
immediately attracts the phlogiſton, and the 
ſulphur Feen to the bottom of thy 
water. 
Sir Yorbern Denn in ooo to abet 
tia the quantity of ſulphur which water was 
capable of ſuſpending by theſe means, ſatu- 
rated a kanne (ioo Swediſh cubic inches) of 
diſtilled water with hepatic air; and he 
found that the water took up about 64 cubic 
inches of this fluid vapour; and that when 
decompoſed by means of the nitrous acid, it 
let drop eight grains of ſulphur, 
Dr. Dejean, of Leyden, being in Ait-la- 
' Chaptlle | in the year 1777 (as I formerly 
mentioned), and OT that the ſulphur 


FOR A. in 
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in the waters there was diſſolved and kept 
ſuſpended by means of fixed air, mixed with 
ſome of the water of the Emperor's Bath a 
ſolution of arſenic in the marine acid, and 
immediately the water let drop a true and 
genuine ſulphur, which convinced him that 
the water was impregnated with 2 — —.— in 
the manner he had fuſpecte. 
Theſe experiments of Sir Tober Berg- 
man and Dr. Dejean, prove beyond a doubt, 


that ſulphur is really and ſubſtantially diſ- 
ſolved in thoſe waters called ſulphureous, and 


that it may be ſeparated from them in the 
ſame manner as earth or metal, from earthy 
or metallic falts, by means of c at- 
tractions.. 

There are many fulptjiah \iitteis in 
this country, which ary variouſly impregnated 
with other materials beſides ſulphur; for 
there is ſcarce any ſubſtance which mineral 
waters have been found to contain, that bas 
not been met witb in ſome ſulphureous wa- 
ter or, other; ;. however, I I ſhall only nention. 
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UNDER this head I ſhall treat of a few 


ſulphureous waters, which, neither are, chaly- 
beates, nor contain ſuch. a quantity of ſalts, 
as to render them purgative when taken in 
moderate quantity, hut whoſe common qpe: 
ration is * the kidneys or ſhin; Whien 
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Five miles from Doncaſter i in Yorkſhire, 
at Aſkeron, 1 in, the pariſh of Campſet, is a 
ſpring of an exceeding clear water, W which 
taſtes and ſmells of ſulphur; and the channel 
of its ſtream is TA fs full of 4 thick 


white ſludge. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Short evaporated this water, and got 

144 grains af ſolid matter from a gallon of 

it; 48 grains of which, he ſays, were'nitre 

(vitriolated magneſia), 96 grains were earth, 

the nature of which he does not Lacs Ya 
mention, 

The Doctor ſays, that it is a very Ae 
light water, which has performed many emi- 
nent cures, both by bathing and drinking, 
in the ſcab, the leproſy, and in inveterate 
Rs ad dramas Kors. 


'A mile from Dns in Derbyſhire, 
is a clear ſulphureous water as it riſes from 
its ſpring, but becomes black by ſtanding, 
and yet it turns every extraneous body in 
its baſon of a very white colour. 


Dr. Short evaporated this water, and got 
about 39 or 40 grains of ſolid matter from 
a gallon, whereof 9 grains were earth, the 
reſt vitriolated magneſia. 


3. Durbam. 

This ſul phureous water is fi tuated near to 
Durban, on the north ſide of the River 
A L 4 Ware; 
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Wate; it comes out of a rock, is clear, and 
has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell. Dr. Short 
eyaporated a gallon of it, and had remaining 
a reſiduum which weighed 56 grains, 18 
grains of which were light calcarious earth; 
and 38 grains ſea ſalt. ee 
In che midgle of the river Ware; near to 
this Golpurepus water, is a ay ſpring, the 
water of Which; is purgative. x (22717 34190 
1 2: O60}. 50416 
4. "Reddighane... N 
ln the middle of the park of Keddleſtone, 
three miles from Derby, is the ſtrongeſt ſul- 
phureous water in, the county; it is extreme- 
ly c clear At. the fountain, but by ſtanding 
becomes blackiſh ; and it preſently turns 
filver of a black copper colour. 


1977 


Dr. Short ſays, that it loſt; its {1 8 
ſmell in well ſtopt bottles in the ſpace; of 
twenty-four hc urs. . , Dr. ſhort, obtained 80 
grains of folid matter from a gallon, of 
Which 42 grains were earth, 38 glains were 


marine ſalt. 


21 3 294144 4. f 


5. Normanby, 
Four miles from Pickering, in Yorkſhire, 


3s" 4 very clear ſulphureous water, which 
16 00 1 ſeems | 


i 
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ſcems highly , impregnated with a mineral 
ſpicit, for it ſparkles | like Champagne wine 
when poured out. By evaporation, Dr. 
Short ſays, that it only yields about 30 grains 
of ſolid matter from the gallon, and often 
not that quantity ; ; the ſaline matter of this 
ſediment is made up of two parts of magne- 
ſia vitriolata, and one of marine ſalt. Near 
it is a chalybeate water, called Nether Nor- 


manby Spa; a gallon of which ace 10 
an of 7 alt. wy | E yt 


mW Ne POTS OR 


At MOLE in Dorſetſlite, is a Sing | 
ſulphureous water, which Dr. Rutty eva- 
porated, and obtained 42 grains of folid 
matter from the gallon, which was made up 


of thirty grains of TRI, and ſeven of 
earth. 507 l l i e eit e 
5 570 Win Cane, 1 39240 894 
The ſp bring of this water is ſituated fouth 
of Caſtlecary, in the county of Somerſet, on 
the borders of Darſetſhire ; ; it iſſues from 3 
hard rocky bank, and is called the Black 
Well, becauſe its water tinges the ſtones 
on which 1 it falls of a black colour, 


Dr. 
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Dr. Rutty evap orated this water after it 
had been ſent to Dublin, and obtained 64 
gratus from a gallon, which was "compoſed 
of à calcarious earth, natron, and Wer: falt, 
mixed With ſulphureous matter. 1 
THis water is much uſed mY , care. of 
9 and eee Ferne 8 


18 24 14 10 we MHA: | 


E 
* 1 


I 8. 8. Rippon, © po 

15 Yolkthire. "Near this, place "E Goring 
of a pretty ſtrong ſulphureous water, riſes 
from a ſpring on a lime · ſtone hill, the water 
of which, when eyaporated, left 66 grains of 
ſolid matter from a gallon, near one Wl of 
wan Was . the Sher gen ang 


| 200 Sutton B. 91% fick: 

The Gig of this water is fituated i in the 
county ot Oxford, near Northamptonſhire ; 
the water 1s intole abi fetid, Seer a us, 
pungent, Hxivial taſte, 

Dr. Short obtained 140 grains of reſi- 
duum from a gallon; and Dr. Rutty got t near- 
ly the fame quantity; ; 9 grains were earth 

or clay, 131 rains a falt, which Dr. Rutty 
8 found 


„ 


* 1 
. ; 
# : 
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found on trial to be a native alkali, mixed 
with fea falt: 7 HW Jolle 4 Dir 
If drank i in largeq WTR it proves laxa- 
tive; and iti uſed in ſcrophulous and cuta- 
neous diſorders, and in foul ulcers, and 
other complaints, both Sy and as a 


bath. einen 2001. 7 10 dis 


The well of this water is ſituated in the 
county of Northumberland, on the banks of 
the river Arden, near to the borders of 
Cumberland. It is one of the moſt noted 
ſulphureous' waters in the chres e 
% 0009 ru% To'ngp 
It has a ſtrong ſmell; "up loſes boch i Its 
taſte and ſmell by carriage and by keeping, | 
Dr. Short got only 25 grains of fold mat- 
ter from the gallon, of Which three were a 
light , earth. the feſt ta falk. 


11. came be. 2185 
The Gn of this water is ſituated in the 
middle of the village of Corſtorphin, two 
miles from the city of Edinburgh, in the 


county" of „ in Scotland, Garg 


«© "a 3 
„. 872 
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„This is a weak ſulphurequs water, w hich 
yielded Dr. Short only two grains of ſolid 
matter from 4, g3)Jop, four of which were 
clay, ſeven Brains ſea falt, and; vitriolated 
magneſia mixed. lb 


This Water has been much; uſed, fog, the 


cure of ee complaints. "Hed 


12. Calle Loed, 
„In Rosſhite, Scotland. At this place 
there is a ſpring of ſtrong ſulphureous Water, 
which has been in great repute for map 
Years: 110 13 10 90 I „ haeks 
111 1 % 6 the late Sir John Gor. 
don of Invergordon ſent me ſix bottles of 
this water, and as muck of the; mineral ſul- 
phureous water of F airburo, which is ſcarce 
two miles from Caltle-Loed ; both, of which 
I analyzed, and gave the Royal Society an 
account; of the ,anglyſis;; accompanied with 
a letter from Dr. Alexander Mackenzy, phy- = 
ſician at Cromarty, Which were publiſhed in 
th&fixty-fecond-yalyme of the Fhilaſophycal 
Franſactions for 1772. AE + 44 3 
Dr. Mackenzy ſays, ( that the Caſtle- 
« Loed.is a very ſtrong ſulphureous mineral 
aid « water, 
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% water. That when taken up from the 


e ſpring, it is as pure and tranſparent as the 


e cleareſt rock water; but if kept in an open 
« veſlel, or in an ill-corked bottle, it ſoon 
becomes of a milky ſort of foulneſs; and 

„it loſes its ſulphureous ſmell i in 158 75 


f 


6 four ho-? 
„The bottom of the well, and of 4 
net Which conveys its water from 


& thence; is black, as if dyed with iok ; and 
the leaves of the aller buſhes that fall into 
% the well, and into its channel, ſoon con- 
« traft a blackiſh colour i in the water; but 


„% when taken and dried in the ſun, or in 


te the ſhade,” appear covered with a whitiſh 
„ duſt, which is undoubtedly ſolphur; for 
« by burning' one or more on an ignited 
Gs * ſhovel, or clear live coal, they produce 


ia blue flame, and emit a very ſuffocatiog | 


40 ſulphureous ſmell,” . 


From the analyſis Tundeöf this water, the # | 


particulars of which are to be ſeen in the fix- 
ty-ſecond volume of the Philoſophical Tranſs 
aQtions, it appears, that four pints (pounds of 
16'0unces) 7 ounces and 6'drams of this wa- 
ter bein en very ſoon let drop about 


7 
tice ") one 


f 
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one grain of abſorbent earth ſoluble in acids; 
That from the time it became hot, till it 
was reduced to leſs quantity than an ounce, 
it let drop fifteen grains of ſelenites ; that 
the remainder evaporated to dryneſs, left 
ſeventeen, grains of a yellow ſaline matter; 


that this ſaline reſiduum being thrown 


into diſtilled water, which was filtered, eva- 


porated, aud, cryſtallized, afforded twelve 


grains of pure cryſtalsof true Glauber ſalt, and 


left about nine grains of ſaline, matter, moſt- 


ly. Glauber ſalt, which did not cryſtallize, 
owing. to a mixtue of an oily, matter, and 
probably of a little marine bittern, for ſome 
of the vitriolic acid being dropt upon it, it 

emitted acid fumes. That on examining the 
paper-coffin through which the ſaline reſi- 
duum, after being diſſolved in diſtilled wa- 
ter, had been filtered, it was found, after it 
was dryed, to weigh two grains more than 
before it had been uſed; and it was obſerved 


to be covered on its infide with a yellowiſh 


powder; and on rubbing a ſhilling with the 
inſide of a piece of it, it tinged: it of a 
yellow colour, as flowers. of ſulphur would 


have e and upon lighting, : a bit of the 
" coffin 
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coffin with-a candle, and then extinguiſhing 
the flame, it ſmelt ſtrong of ſulphur: + 

From this account, it appears'that a gal. 
Jon of the water contains about 59 Lemmer 


ſolid _— made up hb 142 
roten : A1 ern 27 * _ 
"Of goto ak 1 grains 
O ſelenites "ly 26+ grains | 
Of faline matter 31 Sians 


the rang part of which i is true Glayher, 
ſalt, mixed with a pittance of ſulphur, and, 
probably v with a we 2 tig of marine, 
bitten. < 

Dr. Mackenzy gave = 3 , 
of its operation: he ſays, all that I can 
« learn of the operation of this water, from 
ſome ſenſible people of credit and obſerva- 
« tion, who have drank it this as well as 
© former ſeaſons, is, that at very ſenſibly in- 
6 3 the urine, and ſometimes remark- 
„ ably opens the pores; but I do, not fad. 
<« from;the report of any, that it purges, 
„though drank to the quantity of three, 
e ſometimes of four Engliſh quarts. in the 
% day. Almoſt every perſon ho drinks it, 
66 e, that it whets the appetite, and 


8 6 ſits 
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« fits light on the ſtomach ; I have been told 
by ſeveral, that they have had head - achs 
„immediately after drinking their morning 
« bottle, but of no long ne nor to 555 
great degree. "a1 
It is impoſſible to 7 with — the 
4% numbers of | cures theſe waters have made, 
« or what particular caſes, have received moſt 
benefit from uſing them; I have indeed 
% myſelf directed people with various com- 
« plaints to drink them; ſome very foul 
4 faces have been quite cleared; the herpes 
* has beeen removed; the eryſipelas re- 
« ceived benefit, foul ulcers cured,” &c. 
And 1 have been informed, that many of 
thoſe cutaneous diſorders, called ſcorbutic, 
have been removed oy their means; "and __ 
they cure the itch, - of 
As this water contains but a ſmall quan- 
tity of purging ſalt, and does not operate by 
ſtool, ſome purging ſalt may be occaſionally 
added to the firſt glaſs that is taken in the 
morning; and if equal parts of this water 
and of ſea - water be mixed, they will form 
a a purging. ſulphureous water very ſimilar to 
that of „ gal 3:03. ee 
al | "MS * 
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13. Fuirburn. 
The ſpring of this water is likewiſe i in 
the county of Roſs, in Scotland, about 


two miles from the Caſtle-Loed well. 
This is alſo a ſtrong ſulphuteous water, 
ſomething of the ſame nature, but not ſo 
ſtrong ; 11 evaporated a gallon of it, and had 
Wenn 41 grains of ſolid e made 


Of abſorbent ende Ae earth, 2 grains 
Of white calcarious earth, — 13 grains 


Of Glauber ſalt mixed with yellow 
2 &c, e — Pre grin 
ann | 


but 1 rot no felibiths, 
It is uſed for the fame purpoſes as Cattle 
gr: water, , bag is not fo bes 1 


2908 an 14. . Ae, 111 he 2 

About half a mile ſouth of the village of 
Moffat, in the county of Anandale in Scot- 
land, are two ſprings of ſulphureous water. 
The upper well is the ſtrongeſt and the moſt 
nauſeous, and therefore is not dranle ſo com- 
monly as the other; but as it bears heat 
better, it is more uſed for bathing | in. 
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Both Dr. Plummer and Dr. Short eva- 
porated theſe waters, and they obtained nearly 


10 quantities of folid matter from, them; 
between 4 and 55 grping Fromm, a gallon, 


Pane MP nam} c gil ai cid 


[1 
£162 "x44 
1 444 


* Ot earth, — J, 3 
tri be Of marine ſalt, 50 grains 2007 


which Dre Short alleges* is not antes 
ſalt, but contains a ſmall en of vitrio- 


lated Magneſias. toil 0 
Dr. Plummer, from examining 1 the ſtrata 
of the earth in the. neighbour haod.. of. the 
wells, f d that the waters might con- 
tain ſome {mall portion of copper, but cquld 


diſcoyes no veſtiges of it by auy experiments 


hne made: hut fince his time, the Rey, Dr. 


Walker, who was formerly clergyman of 


the pariſh, in order to try if there were any 


grounds for Dr, Plummer 's ſuſpieions, put 
a ſine ppliſhed plate of iron into the Well, 
and let it remain there for ſome time; and 
n contracted a green tuſt, which he looked 


upon ag a proof of copper in the water. 


This water proves: moſtly alterant and 


diuretic. When 4 large quanititey it 
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often looſens the belly, and ſometimes it 
purges. Bike other ſolphureous waters, it 
has been much uſed in ſcrophulous and i in 
cutaneous diſorders. 
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THERE are a great . Kabi 
waters impregnated with ſuch a quantity of 
vitriolated magneſia, o or of marine ſalt, as to 
prove laxatiye or purgative, in different parts : 
of a, ſix. of which I thall here men- 
tiong „ bet! i: ai 21 | 

I, Graft. = 2, 1 — 3. Maud: F 
ley. — . Sbap- maor. — 5. Sutton: Bog, — | 
6. Ae 8 110 . H an 16117 i195 


# *% 2 1 1 
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aun b * S. las if 
The, 99 7 this water is Kesten in 
Yorklhine, on the confines of Durham, and 
near to. Darkington, | It is 4 fine, clear, 
ſparkling water, Which ſmells very ſtrong 
of ſulphur; ; eds its ſtream does not riſe or 
fall by rain or drought. - 38 
Ma Dr. 
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Dr. Short evaporated this water, and got 
from 4 rnd 196 grains a _ ee 


% 14s ons ct 


Of light calcatious earth, 150 15 7412 
Of ſea-lalt, om 10 f. 


2 


Dr. Short n chat it is N in a morn- 
ing from two to nine pints ; and has por 
formed ſeveral remarkable cures. 


Fi 


7 
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4 e 
Situated near to Knareſborough, in the 
county of York. This is a falt, purging, 
ſulphureous water, the moſt frequented of 
any of the kind in England, and Has. 125 
| long in repute, . | 
Fiormerly there were only fires fulpbur 
wells that were known, but about 40 years 
a fourth was diſcovered ; and in the year 
1786 the Right Rev. Richard Lord Biſhop 
of Landaff publiſhed Obſervations on theſe 
N in ng 76th volume of the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, in which he mentions, 
that there are a number of other * 2 9 41 
round the village. 55 Ate 
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Theſe waters riſe up in the wells clear 
ae ſparkling; they throw up a quantity of 
air bubbles, have a ſtrong ſulphureous and 
alt taſte, and have al the 465,29; 046 of ſul- 
phureous waters. | | 

Dr. Kelvington, phi cian at vials who 
attended | theſe waters in the ſummer for 
many years, in a letter which he wrote to 
me in the'year 1768, mentions their being 

perfectly limpid when taken out of the well, 
without the leaſt appearance of a cloud in 
them, or of a ſeum on their top; but that if 
they are expoſed to the atmoſphere for a few 
hours, they become turbid, a thin ſcum ga- 
thers on their ſurface, they drop a whitiſh 
ſediment, and they loſe their ſulphureous 
ſmell; and he fays, that if they be bottled 
as taken up from the well, and be firmly 
corked, without leaving a ſufficient ſpace be- 
tween the" cork and 1798 1 an they 
burſt their botedes; 74 60h; TING 
Dr. Neale had mentioned, that Ge tine! 
on raiſing the ſtones in the bottom of the 

well; genuine flowers of ſulphur were found 
adhering to their lower ſurface, Dr. Short | 
had affirmed, that both the mud taken from 
M 3 5 the 
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the bottom of the wells, and the ſcuq Which 
gathers on the ſyrface of the water expoſed to 
the air, contain ſulphur ; for that, if they 
be dried, and then put on à red-hot} iron, 
that they burn with a blue flame, ang. ſmell 
ſtropgly of ſulphur; and Dr. 21 

told us, that theſe waters contain actual 
ſulphur floating in them like feathers, and 
ſeparable by bare ſtraining; ; and, the matter 
ſo collected, he ſays he has. found, by pro- 
per trials, to be good hrimſtone. . However, 

the truth of theſe facts had been doubted 
by many; but in the year, 1774 1 received 
a letter, dated the 3d of May, from Dr. 
Kelvington, mentioning, that hs: now be- 
lieved that the Harrogate water contained 
real ſulphur, for that the day before (May 
_ 1) having been at the wells, which, bat 
vot yet been cleared, for the approaching 
ſummer, he obſerved a circle. of, a,yellowiſh 
goncretion all around the margin of the bas 
bon, as high as the water foſe, whigh he gid 
nat remember to have noticed before, a fall, 
part of which he ſcraped aff ang, dried; and, 
en putting a little of, it on a, red:hok, roy. 
is prodyeed a blue flames: and finelt from 
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of ſulphur. Since that time, the Ri ght 


Rev. the Biſhop, of Landaff has put that 
matter beyond a doubt, and .confirmed:the 
accounts given by Drs. Neale, Short, and 
others. He examined the ſcum which the 
water had thrown up, the mud er ſediment 
which they dropt, and the ſubſtance which 
he ſeraped off the inſide of the baſon, and 
by every trial found that they contained 
real ſulphur which had been ſeparated from 
the waters; and to aſcertain the exiſtence of 
ſulphur more certainly, he took 2 quantity 
of matter which he had ſeraped from the 
inſide of the baſon, and, after having waſhed 
it well and dried i it thoroughly, he put two 
_ ounces of it into a retort, and ſublimed 
| from it two or three grains of yellow ſul- 
phur, which Pals an oily appearance: when 
the retort was opened, it had not only the 
ſmell. of a volatile ſulphureous acid, but 
likewiſe the _Hrong empyreumatic ſmell 
which peculiarly attends burnt bils; from 
whence he concludes, that this water, be- 
lides ſulphur, | contains an oily matter. 
| „The waters of the different ſprings ſhould 
ew, by Dr. Short” 8 account, to be nearly | 
| M 4 | of 
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of the ſame - ſtrength with reſpe& to their 


ſulphureous qualities, though the 2 
of ſaline matter be different in each. He 


evaporated a gallon of each of the m on 
einge. 851 | 

1. Froth the firſt, or ſtron Fo he obtain- 
ed three ounces of ſolid matter, moſtly ſea 
falt, which is about half the quantity which 
ſea water affords; the ſalt contained about 
forty grains of earth (or two ſcruples).— 
The biſhop thinks that the quantity of alt 


| is rather under than above two ounces. 


2. A gallon of the middle well yielded 
only half an ounce of ſolid matter; ſeven 


 ſeruples (140 gr.) were earth, the reſt ſea 


* 


3. A gallon of the third, or loweſt well, 
yielded an ounce and a half of reſiduum, of 
which | 17 grains were earth. 8 


By Dr. Rutty's experiments with the 
alt, it ſhould ſeem to have a ſmall mix- 


ture of bittern, or of vitriolated mag 
neſia. | | | 


41 The Harrogate waters are drank from 


half C pint to three quarts, or more. In 
ſmall 
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ſmall quantity, they prove diuretic ; in large, 
ſtrongly purgative. 

Like other faline, purging, ſalphureous 
waters, they have been much uſed, and are 
extremely ſerviceable in cutaneous and 1 in 
ſcrophulous diſorders. They have been 
found to be amongſt the beſt remedies for 
deſtroying and evacuating worms and their 
nidus; and to be extremely uſeful where the 
digeſtion has been bad, and the ſtomach and 
inteſtines been full of viſcid matter; and 
they have been found to be ſerviceable 1 in 
many chronic complaints. They have been 
likewiſe much employed for external uſe, by 
way of waſhes, fomentations, and baths, 
ee in Eutaneous Klee 2 


1 50 op : 

This u well is Fiss near Preſton in Lan- | 
caſhire ; its water, is nearly c of the ſame na- 
ture as that of Harrogate: it is falt and 
ſulphureous, and contains about two ounces 


of marine ſalt, the fame ary, as the 
ſtrongeſt Hartogate water. * . 
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; Shap-moor,” 
Situated 225 Shap and 9775 8 an 0 
Bs and clear ſulpbureous" water. | 
Dr. Rutty, who evaporated it, 5 
that a, gallon vielded 376 grains of, ſolid 
matter, made up of fix grains of earth, and 


. 370 grains of a faline mals ' cothpoſed. of 


62% 794 


vitriolated magnelia, fes. alt, and natron; 
but he Fee: not mention the Wa of 


915117 1 1 


: each. | $ 
75 ? If 0 4 * A | 

Three 5 0 ” this water. prove bung 
ire, F577 et ee rt e 
l 
gn a 5. Bult Big, 


ann, The ſpring of ire water 
is ſituated | in the pariſh of King s Sutton, 


Joſt, contiguous to the village near Ban- 


by . L 551 {k 
i od) 16 55 4 
* f- water is very 15 and has a alt 


pungent, lixivial taſte. 125 Short, w wha eva- 


7000. 5 
te 
ra ed it, got from. a ga on 140 grains of 


Told | matter, of which 9 grains were earth, 

131 grains of a falt which he calls à pecu- 

Jar ger of nitre, but which Dr. Rutty hass 
| ſince 


; 
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ſince proved, by experiments, to be a com- 
pound of ſea- ſalt and natron, 


This water is recommended as being laxa- 
tive and diuretic, and uſeful in ſetophulous 
and cutaneous diſorders. 

- 1087 97604 | eon 
01 vis BOOT, py Bpm, Hotte 

This is a ſtrong ſolphureous water, fiew- 
neee? in Eſſex, about 21 
or 22 miles from London. It is clear and 
bright; and Dr. Rutty ſays it remained ſo, 
and kept its ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and 
other ſulphureous properties, after being car- 
ried in bottles to Dublin. The Doctor eva- 


porated this water, and got 132 grains of 


ſod matter from a gallon, compoſed of in- 
ſoluble matter, vitriolated magneſia, and na- 
tron, the proportion of which Dr. cd 
does not mention. We 9 A 1 

The water is pur itive 170 dluretie in 
15 Sperition, and ib drank in 4 morning 
uch an eh ee e 17 1099 
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M OST chal ybeate waters have more or 
leſs ſmell of ſulphur; owing probably to a 


portion of hepatic air being diſengaged from 
pyrites, or other ores of iron, during the 


ſolution of the iron in the bowels of the 
earth, by means of water imptegnated with 


aerial acid; but at preſent I ſhall: only men- 
tion three of theſe waters, which have ſuch 


a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell as to an been 
called ſulphureous; which are 
1. The Deddingtan. 2. cane. 

3 „ ele. * Billie 7 nien 
C1 { to ow e219 95 SE j 

my Dollies ..... 011 29005 

The well of . this. water is. ſituated at 


| Deddington, | a ſmall market town in the 


county of Oxford, four, miles from Ban- 
bury. This is a briſk chalybeate water, 
which has a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, like 
to that of the waſhings of a foul gun ; but 
it Gon Joſss both its ſulphureous and chaly- 

beate 
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beate properties by being expoſed to the air; 
and it does not bear carriage. af 
Dr. Short, who evaporated this water, 
got from a gallon 87 grains of ſolid matter, 
of which 44 were Ars 4 3 , dut 


9 


W 


| rather ſuſpes the ſalt to be natron. 'H 
os” "I een | 
im Lincolaſhite. This water 1 out 
of ſand, a " little to the ſouth-eaſt of the 
town; it is a weak ſulph ureous chalybeate. 
Dr. Short, who evaporated this water, ſays, 
that he got from a gallon 192 grains of ſo- 
lid matter; of which 120 grains wete light 


calcarious earth, 75 d Tag e 
nl. 7 
4} 1 1 121 2 > ot 
. 1 RES of Lancaſter. This is a 
Trad g ſulphureous, chalybeate water, which 
Dr. Short evaporated, | and obtained from the 
gallon of it only 24 graius of ſolid matter; 
19 grains of which, he ſays, were ochreous 
Ws 5 0008. en ee beer 
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OP:WARM MINERA 22 ERS 
ner. DHH n Scr 4119 1 14, 4 [8 
H AVING taken notice, of. ome of the 


moſt remarkable cold mineral waters 
of Great Britain, and of two or three of the 
foreign waters, which are yearly. brought to 


London in large quantity; I. ſhAl next, be- 


fore. quitting this ſubject, mention, fo. far, o of 
the nature and contents of che Britiſh, wargy 
mineral. waters, or baths, which, are only 
faur; in number, as to give an idea of 00 


general virtues, and properties, and. ſh 


mention only a few things relative to baths 


in other parts of the world. 


Warm mineral waters, as I bake ob- 
ſerved, are heated either by ſubtertanedus 
fire or by heat generated by the mixture of 
bowels of the earth; in which manner the 
waters of this - country - ſhould ſeem to be 
heated, as at preſent there aro no yolcanoes, 
or other appearances of ſubterraneous fire, 
any where i in this iſland. 


I Before 
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Before entering i into the” derount of the 
particular waters, it may be ne to 
obſerve, bam ud bug Doe es ball 
ſt. That it appears from the edcondads 
medicine, that the waters of hot · ſptilygs - 
have been drank, and uſed as baths, fur che 
cure of diſeaſes in the moſt early ages, and 
that their uſe has beo r for toad 
ſime purpoſes to this da.. 
2dly. That as they Nate Würd _ vſed 
by all nations, even the moſt barbarbus, 
moſt of Ae have been called bye mae 
of baths: 1 „ 0 10 moin a di yu 
diy. That as the falt of theſe warn 
waters, on particular parts, has been found 
to cure local diſorders, pumps and "other 
contrivarices have been made uſe of to raiſe” 
the water, that it might fall with foree n 
the diſtaſed parts; and fuch falls have been 
called by! modern Latin authors Balnes ad 
Ducciam, & ad Srillicidia; aud by the Eng- 
liſh, Pune and falke of water," «01 3 
Athly. That for the fame reaſons, differ- 
ent means have been tried to confine the 
vapour or ſteam of hot water, ſo that it 
— be bed either to the wile body or 
+ 0 
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to particular parts; and the places where 
ſuch vapours haue been confined, have been 
called /, apour Baths, and by modern Latin 
authors, Stup h. 198 11 Jarl M 

Schly. That a mud or nee impreg- 
nated with mineral ſubſtances, is qften found 
in the bottom of baths, or teſerydirs of 
ſueh warm waters, which aſſiſts. in remoy-. 
ing pains and aches, and paralytic and other 
complaints, from parts put into it, or by 
being rubbed on ſuch parts; and when 
tity in a reſervoir or baſon, it has been 
called Balneum FIN and * the Eu, 
Mud. Bath. a 2716 g 1. ng e e 

Gthly⸗ That in the e « 
waters heated by ſubterraneous fire, the earth 
is commonly hot for a couſiderable way 
round ; and the inhabitants in the neigh - 
bourhood often dig pits or caverns, in places 
of a proper heat, which ſerve as ſudatories 
for patients who labour under dropſies, rheu- 
matiſms, palſies, and other diſeaſes which 
require ſweating. Sometimes the pits are 
made for receiving only the lower extremi- 

ties, and eee the a of the body 

9 re like- 
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likewiſe ;' and at other times the patients are 
placed i in theſe pits, and the whole body, ex- 
cept the head, is covered with warm ſand or 
earth and they remain there till they havg 
ſweated profuſely. And in ſome places they 
make large vaults or caverns. with air - holes, 
which are uſed as bagnios, the natural heat 


being n to ſweat thoſe he ſit in 
them: info one ee t e Bie 


17 5 1 23 3 
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TE _ hatural warm waters of this 
country are, 4 78 
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. N 1. "Bizehs 4 
The city of Bath ſtands on the cioell 
ſide of the river Avon, in Somerſetſhire,'108 
miles weſt from London; it has been famed 
for many ages on account of its warm mineral 
waters. There are three principal ſprings 
ot ſources at this place: The firſt is at the 
King's Batb.—2. The ſecond, at the Croſs. 
. And the 5 at the Hot Buth. 
Vol. II. N And 
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And the waters which fill theſe baths ſupply 
water for three other baths; The Queen's 
Bath is ſupplied from the King's; the 
Laiur or Leper Bath from the hot Bath: 
and the Horſe Bath is filled by the es 
Water of the King and Queen's Bath. 
The waters of the different ſources are 1 
nearly of the ſamè natute. As they run 
from their ſprings, they are clear, tranſpa- 
rent, and ſparkle in the glaſs; they have a 
pleaſant and very ſlight faline, bitteriſh, 
and chaly beate taſte: and if an infuſion of 
galls be dropt into them, they ſtrike a roſe 
purple colour; but if they be allowed to 
ſtand till the water has become cold, its qua- 
lity of tinging with galls is ſenſibly abated, 
if not intirely loſt; aud if let ſtand for ſome 
hours, they get a milky, or rather a whey- 
like eren and e a" _ bre 
wa, e i 
Neither th waters nor theis toms bas 
the. leaſt ſenſible ſmell as they come from 
the pumps; but Dr. Lucas ſays, that ſome- 
times one | perceives ſomewhat of the acid 
{ſmell of the pyrites, as the baths are filling. 
Authors have differed a little with reſpet 


Rip EN 0 ; to 
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to the exatt-degrce' df the hear 6P theſe wa- 
ters, but not more than what probably was 
occalioned” by a difference in the thermome- 
ters they uſed ; ar by ſome little difference 
in the männer öf performing the experi- 
ments 3 or by a vatiation in the degtee of 
heat of the waters themſelves : for Dr. 
Charleton, who liyed many years at Barb, 
in his aecount-of theſe waters, [ſays/that; they 
have been found to be of various degrees of 
heat at different times of trial; that the 
water of the pump of the Croſs: Bath had 
varied from 110 to 105 of the. Hot 
Bath, from 116 to 1123 of the King's Bath, 


from 116 to 1 14 degrees, of Fahrenheit's 
1 Yo "#3 , 
thermometer. : 


Dr. Lucas, who Law to be the only per- 
ſon who examined the heat of the ſprings 
themſelves, alledges, that water of the ſpring 
of the King's Bath raiſed the thermometer 
to 120,—0f the Hot Bath, to 1 1 
the Croſs Bath, t to 110. 0 
The higheſt degrees of 8 „ 
to the waters of the three pumps, by Mr. 
Howard, in Philo Tranſ. vol. 008 and 
Ait, N. . EN 
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by Drs; Charleton and, Dee. ate as 


follows: a . — A lt! 7044. 

| d. id, Dr. eee, =p 66 
Of Nang ir Kiev Ba 20g « 116 amn 
- Of pump of, Hot Bath)! 114 116 119 
e een 118 5h 4. 


Dr, Lucas diſtilled ſome of the King's 


Bithr pump water in a retort, and what 


; came over differed in nothing from com- 


mon diſtilled water, but the paper which 
[covered the _— was ſlightly” ſpotted 


_ lech Bin d een 3051577; h in 115 


He bent evaporated a gallon of theſe vn. 
ters, and had ce 134 _ of ay 


walten made up | ar #1 ** 


7 
icin 10 * „Bb 767 Off tant! 


Of iron 37 = parts of a grain. 
| Of calcarjous earth 3*x grains. e 
hos. Lo {| Of felenites" TIRE 48 As 
. | Of Glauber an HE Wis [7:7 WS CHL4E 317 
ti; Of ſea ſalt. 7557 ee OFT ROT. ; 


hien were mixed with an oily maltet, but 
not more than is common to all waters. 

By Dr. Charleton's account, a gallon of 

theſe waters yields 136 grains of ſolid mat- 

ter compoſed of 58 9 gr. of inſoluble 

matter, which he calls abſorbent. earth, — 
22 ooo gr. of nitrum calcarium, — 
| 4 | and 


and 56 gr. of ſea ſalt; hence we ſee 
that theſe two analyzers come near to 
each other. Dr. Charleton did not ſeparate 
the ſelenites from the earth, and he calls 
the ſalt nĩtrum calcarium, which * "_ 
calls Glauber falt!!! mug tt 
From theſe accounts it appears, alas 5 
Bath waters are Chalybeates,- in which iren 
and earth are kept ſuſpended | by means of 
aerial acid, and that they are impregnated 
with a ſmall portion of ſelenites, ſea ſalt, 
and either en r or 1 rome gorh n 
neſia. 107111 | 
Theſe waters were * a e ONE ab 
ed to be ſulphureous, but certainly they have 
not the leaſt title to that name; they do not 
affect the colour of ſilver ot metallic folu- 
tions,  or- produce. any other effect of water 
impregnated with ſalphur. A late author, 
however, has imagined that he has proved 8 
that they contain ſolphur, by their pro- 
ducing, on mixture with certain ſubſtances, 
appearances ſimilar to thoſe produced by the 
mixture of the ſame ſubſtances with what 
he calls a ſtrong ſolution of ſulphur; but it 
js evident from that gentleman on ac 
Cn BC count, 
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count, that he had been deceived; and that 
he was uſing a plain lime water in place of 
à ſolutidn of ſulphur, for making his expe · 
riments with; but im order to be certain of 
the fact, I mixed quicklime) and flowers of 
ſulphur, and triturated them with cad wa- 
tet ag hie directs, and, om filtering the water, 
found t to / be hat J had ſuſpected, plain 


8 lime water. Had be uſed. boiling Water in 


Place of cold, or zpplictt heät to, his: ingre- 
dients When mixed; ſo as to have diſſolved 
part of the ſulphur, he would have found 
the reſult of his experiments to have been 
very different from what it wass. 
Thee Bath waters operate /powerfully;by | 
urine,” _ promote perſpiration :; and if 
diank quickly! aud in' large drauglits, they 
ede purge ; bot if take flowty,..and 
in ſmall qt quantity, they!" rather ineline one to 
erbe, cauſe a Tenſe af heat / and often- 
times a Heavineſe of the head; with's pro- 
penſityt to Heep; partieulatiy on firſt drink- 
ing „ SIn0T ofantiint eonmorr%q 
Te theſe waters often beat on firſt vilng 
thett, it ib right to cor the 'body'by/:rak- 


ing a d. f: or two of fore mild-laxative me- 
en | £ 4 | dicine, 


Of Hot Mineral M aters. * 3 
dicine, and to live on a cooling regimen, her 
fore entering into, ry courſe of them; and, 


for the plethoric, to boſe. 35 e ad f 
ble 35 aun, 1755 theſe cout 97 to live 


AD #4 4 


regul⸗ , and A if f incliged to be jg coftive, 
to take occaſionally a doſe of ſome cooling 


Sikh 1 


phyſiſ . en HE 4 1 9114 
| They are. likewiſe —_ wy bor bathing 
in, and for pumping on paralytic and other 
diſeaſed limbs. 19002 41-166; agb 
Theſe waters nary been much recom· 
mended in diſorders of the ſtomach and 
bowels, in the gout, eee Wa 
and alen, of Ather ee T 2 
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nt t . Brite ee 6:06 0 10 17 
ir the county of Somerſet. About a 
mile weſt from the city of Briſtol, on the 
banks of the Avon, is the ſpring of warm 
mineral water, the w ell of which has been 
called St. Vincent's, or the. Hot Well; and 
about a mile lower down the, riyer, on the 
ſame fide, is another warm ſpring. Ae the 
Merchant 8, or New, Hot Well. 
St. Vincent 's, or the Hat Mell. The water 


of this mh. 1s clear, tranſparent, and ſpar- 
N 6 | les 


# 4017 1 2 
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Kles' as it is taken up in a glaſs ; ; it has no 
particular ſmell or taſte Attest from com- 
mon water of the ſame degree of heat. It 
loſes: a little of its pellucidity by being ex- 
poſed to the air, but keep welk in bottles 
which are well corked. Tu WHO. 2887. 0 
The heat of this water, as it riſes from 
its ſpring, Pr. Lucas ſays; raiſes the quick- 
filver in Fahrenheit's thermometer to'84 aud 
84 degrees; but Dr. Sutherland alledgrs, by 
his trials, onty to 76. a 
* By evaporation, a gallon of this Water 
leaves from 38 to 40 grains of ſolid ftlat- 
ter; and Dr. Rutty tells us, that Pr. Sheb- 
beare once got 56 grains by evaporating the 
water in a retort, in place of an open veſſel, 
Hr. Lucas ſays, that the 40 Fus b he 
hated er a gallon wis'ciade'up | © 
Of calcarious earth, 114 grains, —of fele- 
Bites, 91 its, — 19 grains of a ſaline 
matter compoſed of ſea falt, Glauber ſalt, 
and vitriolated acenta an oily mat⸗ 
ter common to all Waters. 
This water has been much ebe 
im the cure of the diabetes, fluor albus, 
gleets, old CW * dy ſenteries, con- 


ſumptions, 
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ſumptions, and a variety f other com- 


PROM 


It is drank in repeated rates of 8 
ounces or balf a pint, from the quantity of 


a ping t to two e in the oy ST 
| „ e dum 
17 3. PIP ee 68 


4 Nati, in the Peak ob - Derbyſhire: 
This place has been long famed- for its 
warm mineral waters and baths. There are 
a number of ſprings of tepid water at this 
place; of which Dr. Short ſays the follow- 
ing were the principal when he was there. 

1. Two large ſprings, and ſeveral ſmaller 
ones, which roſe up through chinks in the 
rock, and . of the org of the 
mne bath. An ring et 

GT eee wil a half ws nbkth- 
all; the: pH org St. Anne's 
well. eee eee e £00908: 
2 . Torenty aide btb cab of St. Atine's 
well there is another tepid ſpring, and Hke- 
wiſe a cold one, both "_ up! * the , 
receptacle. he 4 

4 In the ſame geld, ufa Nb 
ſouth-eaſt of St. Anne's, was the hot ſpring 
which ſupplied Bingham well. 


5, Eaſt 
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5. Eaſt, of me pr. tepid ſprings. 0 
leſs note. 

o Tha, peincipal inn or hotel. At this place 
grand or old — NOW called. the Gentle: 
man's Bath, which is ſupplied with water 
as mentioned by Dr. Short; and near to it 
ate two other baths, the one for the uſe of 
female: bathers, and the other for the poor 
Dr. Prarſon, who in the year 1784 wrote 
two volumes of Obſervations and Experi- 
ments, on theſe waters, mentions, that the 
Bingham well! is: now covered with build- 
ings ; and that the old St. Anne's well is 
deſtroyed, and that a neu- covered baſon has 
been erected, and that the water of this well 
is principally drank by the invalids. 

The waters of all the ſprings at e 
are quite clear and tranſparent, and betray 
no ſigns of any heterogeneous particles to 
the taſte ; and they throw up a number of 
air bubbles as they riſe from their ſprings. 
The heat of the water of the ſprings which 
ſupply the Gentleman's Bath, Dr. Pearſon 
ſays, raiſed the quickſilver of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer to 813 and tak and the heat 


— 
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af the water of the new St. Anne's well to 
$1 and 824 ; which agrees with the account 
of the heat of theſe waters, mentioned in a 


letter dated 98h, oh, QQber, 2773) which I 


* {oh bed. uſt x come. f rom viſiting theſe. baths, 
who ſays, that the heat of the water of the 
bath, and of St. Ange's well, both: raiſed 
the quickſilver of his thermometer to 82 
but that the heat of the Bingham, well, 
which Was not then e with buildings, 
raiſed it only to 2 — 
The ſolid matter Bo | (from. theſe, waters 
by evaporation is but ſmall, and ſhould: ſeem 
ta be different at different, times and in-dife 
ferent ſeaſdns,, Dr. Short obtained from a 
gallon, of the Bath Water, 5 4 ſcruple; two 
thirds of which were earth, and one third. a 
ſaline matter compoſed of ſea ſalt and vitrio- 
lated mugueſia. ar ae 
carium. d $11 ai 491697 308+ 3 bebrogte 
Dr A. e whe publiſhed. an a0» 
count of theſe. waters without putting bis 
name to it, ſays he got 25;grains ; of which, 
15 gr. were a light, blue-coloured earth; 
and 10 gr compoſed, of natron .and;"ſea 


ſalt. Dr. 


1 
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Dr. Pearſon got only 16 grains, - made 
up of = falt, N and caleatious 
eafth,” nnn "tells 15 1,597 IS 13 4 
Dr. Higgins 74s Wente by Dt. Pears 
fon) obtained 1745 grains made up of 22 gr. 
of calcarious earth, and * of iron combined 
with acidulous gas, 14 gr. of! ſelenites— 
3¹ gr. ſea ſalt 14 gr. of ſalited magneſia. 
From theſe accounts it appears, that the 
Buxton waters contain but very little ſolid 
matter, part of which ſhould: _ to de 
ſuſpended by an acidulous gas. 
Beſides theſe ſolid matters va gas, Dr. 
Pearſon ſays they are replete with a'fine per- 
manent vapour, which he has, from a num- 
ber of experiments, proved to be a com- 
pound of air and phlogiſton; this vapour 
mauifeſts itſelf in the water by the nu- 
merous air bubbles which riſe from the 
bottom of the baths and wells, and is ſeen 
ſuſpended above the water in the baths; and 


he alledges, that on the effects of this vapour, 
and of the ſimple element water, heated to 
certain degree, the virtues of theſe waters 
and of their baths principally depend. 
+ Theſe * and baths are eee in 
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great repute, and have been recommended 
for the cure of rheumatiſms, gout, palſy, 
diabetes, obſtructions in the urinary . 
and in many other complaints. 
They have no ſenſihle operation different 
from that of common Water, though they 
have been alledged to be more diuretic they 
are drank by half pints, ene e 
three, or more pints in the da . | 
There is in the acighbourloods1ofithe 
baths a chalybeate water, which I before 
mentioned, that may be uſed by thoſe for 
whom it may ſeem proper. The Buxton 
waters themſelves are ſlightly impregnated 
with iron, but with ſo little as ſcarce t 
deſerve: metitioning. Dr. Short found ſome 
partieles that were attracted by the loadſtone, 
in ſome of the earth of theſe waters, which 
he calcined; and Dr. Higgins has mentioned, 
that a gallon of water contains one twen- 
ticth Es of a doe of :1rom. ! '> Rt 


115 4. A F 
The baths of Matlock are tate in the 
county of Derby, ten miles north of the 
town of * in the road towards Chatſ- 
E worth. 


i 


ſteam except in cold weather; neither does 


% e Ei ufd, 
worth. There are a number of warm 
ſprings at this place and in the neighbour- 
hood, Which Dr. Short alledges to acquire 
their heat by the water paſſing through a 


. ded of limeſtone, aud another ſort of ſtone 


wluch he eulls eroilſtone. He ſays that the 
water of the bath, and of all the other tepid 
ſprings, is "exceeding clear, and? has no 


it throw up” great bubbles of air as the 
Buxton water does; and is about a dram iii 
the piut lighter than common water.. 

Der Pennington: of Cambridge; in his 
letter to me, dated Oct. 28, 1772, mentions; 


Wat having lately pafſed through” Derby- 


ſhice, he tried with a good pocket thermo- 
meter the heat of theſe waters; and that 
all the warnw/ſprings' he met with at Mat- 


lock raiſed» the quickſilver in his thermos 


meter to 69, though the remoteſt of them 
was a mile diſtant from each other; at the 
ſame time the quickſilver ſtood at 56 in 
the river 045 ee wa at 62 in LING hay 
o x 

The water, on bi: lined with ſome 
drops of an infokiou of galls, ſtruck a fine 


. purple 


o 
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purple colour. Spirit of vitriol dropt into 
it cauſed an efferveſcence, and it became 
clearer; alkalies made it cloudy and milky. 

Evaporated, it yields different quantities 
of ſolid matter; on a medium, about 37 or 
38 grains from the gallon 3 of this àhqut 12 
or 13 gr. are ſaline matter compoſed of ſea 
ſalt and calcarious nitre (vitriolated magnes 
ſia), the reſt calcarious earth, which Dr. 
Short ſays, after it was calcined, bad. ſome 5 
particles mixed me it which were e ; 
by the loadſtone. 1d EV 199 "+ 

From this dk. of the Matlock 2 
it mould ſeem to be a light chalybeate of 4 
tepid temperature, which contains biſt a. 

ſmall portion of ſolid, matt. 

It bas been recommended in; moſt, of the 
Iſcaſey, for which the Briſtg] waters have 
been preſerihed; and its baths, have been uſed 
for gout, theumatiſm, and other complaints, 
Where. & tepid bath has been * w_ 
able. % nr 134 a nl, 02 TH 


It is drank from dne to ech fix pints in 
the day. 


g * 3 — 
—— ——_—— de ere 


or dls oe er ee” er fr Er > ere Fg 
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11 


THERE are wie ends wi warm 


mineral waters in France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and other countries, impregnated 


with various mineral ſubſtances, in the ſame, 


manner as the cold waters already mentiou- 

ed, ſome of which are particularly deſcribed; 
| others but very lightly mentioned. As 1 

have conſidered moſt of thoſe in general uſe, 


in this part of the world, in the ſecond vo- 


lume of my Treatiſe on Mineral Waters, I 
ſhall refer thoſe, who wiſh to be further in- 
formed, to that work, and ſhall only here 


mention very ſlightly two or three of thoſe 


warm waters which are ſometimes reſorted 


To 


to by people of this country; which are, 


baude Fontaine, and Air la Chapelle, both 
near to Spa; Barege, in France; Piſa, in 


Italy; Caroline Baths, in Bohemia, . 


# 


f I wr * 
„1 „ 6 


| 1. Chaude Fontaine. 
About three leagues from Spa, and two 


U from 
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from the city of Liege, are the baths of 
Chaude Fontaine. The water is tepid, and 
ſaid tot be alkaline aud ſulphureous; there 
is an hotel, and about forty baths here for 
the accommodation of ſtrangers. I have 
only met with two accounts of theſe baths, 
w_ are both FE ſuperficial, NA! 

n 6 Ione 4 TH ferret NR Re +3 | 
it oe Ain Ia Chapelle; Gora 1 184 
1 arlarge imperial eity, ficuated in 155 
duchy of Juliers, on the confines of Flan- 
ders; ever leagues from Spa. Here there 
are a number of ſprings of hot ſulphu- 
reous waters, which ſupply a number of 
baths, On the vaults above the ſprings and 
aqueducts of theſe waters is found, every 
year, when they are opened, 1 9 quantity of 
fine white:coloured flowers of ſulphur, which | 
has been fublimed from the waters,” 
The heat of the water of the hotteſt. 


ſpring,” by Dr. Lucas's account, raifes the 
quickſilver of Fahrenheit” 8 | thermometer. to 


and the belt br the fountain, where they | 


coinciidaly drink, by Dr. li 's account, 
to 112 15 ff 1 10 * > n. 


Vol, II. 999988 
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Dr. Lucas evapornted the wateriof the 
hotteſt ſpring (of the :Qimperor's Bath), and 
obtained 268 grains of ſolid matter from a 
gallon, compoſed of 15 grains of ealcarious 
earth, 10 grains of ſelenites, and 243 grains 
of a ſaliue PO Lang" natron and ſea. 
falt. Löt v dodion word: 
By Sir T. e s account, a a Swediſh 
Kanne contains 2 grains of lime ſaturated 
with aerial acid, 2g grams of e Pe and 
T9) gains of mineral alkali. Hu Nit 
1 e 
aud dierede, and, alen! in quantity, en 
Purgstixg. . * wing” nadn enontwr”s; 


"Brin ent? vi 908000 E ors O 1G 
h et Burg: rere in France, | Eu: 
hlsgrege is ſituatec in the county; ef K. 
gone, in the ſouth-weſt, part, of. France. 
At this place there are a number of, ſprings 
of hot wat N. and the heat of the hotteſt 
ſpring. raiſe the quickſilyer i in F ahrenheit 8 
thermometer to 122 ; of the cooleſf, tog 7. 
The fe 1 waters are clear as they riſe. from 
thei r have a light ſmell of hepar 
ſulphuris, and turn ſilyer of a black colour. 
Evaporated, they contain but a 1 al | 
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quantity of ſolid matter. Declos only got 
13 grains from the gallon ; and Dr. Rutty 
17 grains, compoſed of ſea falt, Aaron, cal- 
carious earth, and ſelenites./,! | 

Theſe waters are generally believed to 
contain a ſine foſſil oil in a volatile ſtate ; 
and Sir Chriſtopher Meighan ſays, that they 
are always perfectly clear aud lumpid as they 
riſe from their ſprings, and, if received into 
a glaſs, a fine pellucid oil is to be obſeryed 
on their ſurface, but that 20 rah in a 
very ſhort time. 

The operation of theſe waters is io | 
en by perſpiration and urine; they are 
drank and uſed as baths, and are famed for 
A cure of 10 wounds and ulcers, 5 


+1436. 6c ods Piſe, in Italy. + 
lathe mer of Piſa, Gtuated in abe 
north-weſt corner of Tuſcany, of which it 
now makes part, are a number of ſprings of 
warm mineral waters. About ſucteen miles 
from the town of Piſa is a bath called 
Bagno a Acqua, which is ſupplied by the 
waters of a tepid ſpring which is much fre- 
quented, and people remain for hours in 
55 O 2 it. 
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it. And at the bottom of Mount Piſa, 'now 
called St. Julian, twelve miles from the 
town, are a number of ſprings of warm wa- 
ter, which is both uſed for nen mm for 
bathing i bd, e 

Theſe waters 1 Wan in — for 
ſome hundred years paſt ; and about -forty 
years ago'the grand duke of Tuſcany had a 
number of baths and lodging-houſes:/built 
for the accommodation of of who/ ter 
quented the place. 

By the accounts of Dr. Cochi ww Dr: 
Bianchi it ſhould appear, that the hotteſt of 
the waters here raiſes Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter to 104, the cooleſt to 92; they are 
all extremely clear and tranſparent as they 
riſe from their ſprings, ſo that the minuteſt 
objects may be ſeen at the bottom of the 
baths: they have no ſmell or. taſte different 
from common water; they were formerly 
thought to be chalybeate, but on trial they 
ſhewed no . ng ger . 
iron. c 0 1 TY 

Dr. Cochi ow that a Pd ( I2 ee 

of the water of the fountain of Neptune, 
when evaporated, te * grains of ſolid 
. matter; 
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matter; of which three · fourths were earth, 
the reſt ſalt. From his account, what he 
calls earth, ſnould ſeem to be partly calca- 
rious, partly ſelenites, but by far the greater 
part ſelenites; the ſalt he ſays is a mixture 
of natron and ſea ſalt. By Dr. Bianchi's 
account, eight pounds of the ſame water 
yielded 894 e — 1 and 224 grains 
of bitter ſalt, :. 

Theſe waters are ae and auh; | 
and, if drank in largs 1 often 1 | 
by out, D192 "31 I | | 


% 8 . : * 
75 * : A) $464 F 


cn Caroline Baths, in Babe 
In the diſtrict of Ellebogen, in the AE | 
welt corner öf Bohemia, on the confines of 
Saxony, is Carlſbad, à town built by the 
emperor Charles IV. which has been long 
celebrated for its baths and mineral waters, 
which are of the purgative chalybeate kind. 
A number of phyſicians have examined 
them, and given accounts of them; Dr. 
Hoffman, Dr. Berger, Dr. Adolphus, . | 
Springfield, Dr. D. Becher, and others, ' 
Der. D. Becher, Who publiſhed an © ac» 
count of theſe waters in 1765, mentions 
f O 3 five 
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lixivial; of the new and | garden ſprings, . 


five ſprings which are now uſed 5 the fu 
rious (ot Prudel), the heat of which raiſeg 
Fahrenheit's thermometer to 165; the new 
ſpring,” to 143; the garden ſpring, to 135; 
the mill Fung, o 1147 che oh ſpring, 
to 117. 14 N 4 
All theſe waters ak perfetly "ellncid 8 


the fountain, but thoſe! of the feriou, the 


new, and the garden ſprings, ſoon become 
white, when let ſtand to cool; but thoſe of 
the mill and of the roch ſprings, alm 
their pellucidity till they are col. 
They ſhould all ſeem to contain aerial acid, 


but as this is in a very volatile ſtate, and 


eaſily diſfipated by heat, the waters of tbe 
water of the furious ſpring taſtes faltiſh aud 


ſlightly aceſcent; of the mill ſpring, gratefully , 
aceſcent; of the rock. ping. ata like 
common water.. l 
All theſe waters alle a purple mY mix- 
ing them with ſome drops of an infuſion of 
galls; and particles attracted by the load- 
ſtone, are found mixed with the ſolid hater 


abtained by eyaporat{on,'+. - {1 +, 
T7 N Z "'S% , 
7 


Both 
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Both Dr. Hoffman and Dr. Berger eva- 
porated the water of the furious (or Prudel) 
ſpring. aud got each of them a dram of ſolid 
mattor, from 24 ounces, of the water, which 
is in the propottion; of 340. grains from tbe 
gallon :; but they differ with. reſpect to the 
matter, of which, this cefidupm is oopoſed. 
Dr. Hoffazan fays, that he got only 30 grains 
of ſalt, uud 18 grains ef earth, and that he 
loſt 1 2 gains in his preceſſes 3 Dr. Berger, 
that he had; 50 grains of ſalt, and ohly 10 
grains of a white galearious earth, which comes 
neat l to what Dre Hoffman got ſtom the 
water! of the mill ſpriug. Ny Dr. Bergers 
account, the ſaline matter ſhould ſeec to be 
compoſed of natron, and Glauber, or Epſom 
ſalt, with a ſmall, portion of ſeq; ſalt. 

Dx. Hoffman ſaxs, that the, ſame quan- 


U oß & the, water of the mill Spring yielded WE, 


a dram of ſolid matten the lame s the 
Jurious ſpring; hut that he gbrained from 
this ram 43 grains pf pure ſalr, compoſed of 
natron and a, neutral alt; of the, nature. of 
Epſom, and but five graing;,of earth, and 
that he Joſt twelve grains; ang be obſeryes, 
ok wm water pf. 315 Digg, een ut in- 


e ; cruſtate 
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cruſtate iti pipes wih an an. ann as 
the fuous ſpring does? 19 15164, 203; baariun 

Dr. David Becher yas mp agua theſe - 
waters, by putting retorts filled with them, 
placed iu a' proper machine, into the well of 
the fariour ſpring, ſo that their bottom dip- 
ped a litrle way into the Vater, alledged that 
the greater part of it is a true Glauber ſalt, 
which! is mixed with ſome cryſtals of ſea 
ſalt, and s ſmall portion of foſſil alkali 5 that 
the yel loi ſediment which the waters drop, | 
Prove to be of a fertuginous nature; that 
_ the earth! is partly of an abſorbent or caleari- 
- ous; which ſaluble in acids/ partly argillacio» 
ſolenitieal; which is not. 
Sir Torbein Bergman mentioris, that a 


Kanne of | the Caroline water contaitis; of 


aerated me 14 grains ; of vitriolated mi- 
neral Alkali 440 grains; 4 5 ut 3 den 
of mineral Alkali 68 grains,” p18, £416 
"Y Alttheſe waters ale polig chalybeates : . 
Dr. Adolphüs tells us, that the wWater 
6b the null fpring I nder src Far- 
'gative tan ttt of the flitious, "infomidch 
- *rhat lixtert . full of lll water purges 
bh walken zt takes thirty of the other to 


* 
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produce the ſame effect. And Dr. Spring- 
field alledges, that the water of the furious 
ſpring is a very powerful Lithontriptic, or 

diflolver of the ſtone, and that a' number of 
graveliſh complaints have been cured by 
their uſe, 

Theſe waters and baths have been uſed 
for a great variety of complaints, for diſor- 
ders of the ſtomach and bowels, female ob · 
ſtructions, ſerophula, and 1 2 vaſt variety of 
other lila. 
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o Io US LI AND 
ARDENT. SPIRITS, THE 


PRODUCTS OF FERMEN: 
TATION, 


EIT TATION: a that proceſs by 

which certain ſubſtances combined with 
water produce a fermented liquor, containing 
ardent ſpirits or alcohol, has been called' the 
vinous fermentation, The continuance of it, 
to produce an acid or vinegar, has been term- 
ed the actetous fermentation ; - and its ſtill fur- 
ther continuance, to produce a volatile alkali, 
the putreſcent fermentation, 

The proper ſubjects of the vinous and ace- 
tous fermentations are vegetable juices, which 
contain a ſaccharine principle; or perhaps w-e 
. may ay, with more propriety, that ſugar 1 a 

97 


the only ſubject of ſuch fermentations ; for 


more or leſs ſugar; and by Mr. Marggraaf's 
Experiments, related in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy at Berlin, it ſhould appear, 
that moſt vegetables contain ſome; and that, 
by proper management, maſt of them may 
be brought to fermentz though they are 
not all equally fit for this purpoſe ; nor are 
hy fame:equally proper at all times.. 
Some vegetables are proper for fermenta - 
tion in their natural ſtate; hut others require 
particular management, before they becomo 
ſo; and if they be the falid parts of vegetables, 
which are to be the ſubjects of fermentation, 
they are to be mixed with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water, and let ſtand till it has ex- 
tracted their ſaccharinje parts; but the natutal 
juices) of the grape, or of other fruits, and the 

fapdrawwoff from trees, generally require no 
ſuch addition. 7 me 10 2% enn S118 7 
When once the liquor to be fermented" is 
found to be in a proper ſtate, it is to be put 
into proper veſſels, which are to' be. filled 
about nine - tenths of their height then to 
be r covered, dart in a degree of 
heat 
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heat which raiſes the quickſilver in Fahren. 
heit ': thermometer to between 54 and 64 
degrees, without ſtitring ar agitating; when 
the fermentation will ſoon begin, and muſt 
be allowed to go on till the vinous proceſs 
is ſiniſned; which is known by the liquor 
fending-obt' no more of thoſe ſine vapours, 
or fumes, formerly called gas ſy lyeſtre, but 
now fixed air; bythe hiſſing or 2 bub- 
ling noiſe being no. longer heard on the ap- 
plication of the ear to the veſſel; by the 
elearneſs of the liquor, and by its pungent, 
vinous ſharpneſs upon the tongue 
So ſoon as the vinous fermentation is com- 
pleted, the further progreſs of fermentation 
is to bs: put a ſtop to, by ſhutting up cloſe 
the-caſk with the liquor, and putting it-into' 
a cool place, and letting it remain there till 
it has clariſied itſelf, by depoſiting its lees or 
dregs; for if we allow the caſłk to remain 
in the ſame degree of heat, and in the ſame 
ſtate as when the vinous fermentation was 
going forward, a freſh fermentation will 
61 the vinous: lip: a6 en to 


1 vinegar. «pa? 1: A 41157 vente 310K 7 


In carrying on this 45 .ooght to 
be 
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be obſerved, that there are ſeveral things 
that check it, which ought to be known; 
ſuch as cold, acids, alcohol, alkaline ſalts, 
abſorbent earths, the ſteams of ſulphur, and 
mucilages, reſinous ſubſtances, the preven- 
tion of the acceſs of air, and many other 
things, of which an account is to be found 
in- Boerhaave's Chymiſtty, in Shas Eflays 
on Univerſal in and d in many other 
books. 13 Bus 99) M a 

From Pore. urea of. fermen- 
tation are produced the different ſorts of 
wine, of cyder, and of ale and beer; which 
all have different properties, according to 
the different ſubſtances they are made from; 
the manner in which they are treated, arid 
in which the fermentation is carried on. 
They are ſmoother: or rougher, and ate 
weaker or ſtronger, according to the nature 
of the vegetable ſubſtances employed, their 
degree of maturity, and the manner in which 
they are managed; and they are; vapid, or 
briſk, according to the length the fermenta- 
tion is ac aud 8 n Nan 
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SWEET: wines enen rang 
and abound with a glutinous' matter which 
prevents their paſſing off eafily by the 
ſecretory organs; of this kind are Malaga, 
Canary, Cape, and other feveet wines, which 
are preſcribed by phyſicians more for ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach and increaſing the tone of 
the nerves, than for promoting the ſecretions; 
and for the ſame reaſons, ale, which abounds 
with a mucilage, is ſometimes ordered as n 
ſtrengthening medicine, but not for promot- 
ing the ſecretions; though beer, Which is a 
liquor ſomewhat of the ſame nature, but 
more free of ropy mucilaginous particles, 
ding to the fermentation having been catried 
further in the preparing of it, is ſometimes 
bY . uſed for this ex or nen nn for 
=. | Madeira, — Dio wines e os 
weſtern iſles off the coaſt of Africa, and 
many 
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mauy other white wines, which are not 
ſweet, but are ſtrong, do not eaſily ferment; 
and therefore have always been looked upon 
as good wines for weak ſtomachs. 

The ſharp aceſcent white wines, ſuch as 
_ Liſbon, Rhenjſb, Maſelle, Old Hock, &c. are 
generally thought to, promote the ſecretions, 
particularly by the kidneys; and therefore 
are often preſcribed with that intention, and 
have been preferred to other wines in nephritie 
caſes, on that account; and as they have 
been ſuſpected to be more antiſeptic, elpeci- 
ally the Old Hock, than many other wines, 


they have! tags We 19 in ae 


el 114 


Red YE 1 in F 3 
eftringiney, « by | which they brace! and 
ſtrengthen the fibres of the ſtomach, thicken 
the fluids, and prove ſerviceable for reſtrain- 
ing immoderate ſecretions: Red Port, and 
other red wines from the warmer climates, 
which are made with very ripe grapes, and 
are mixed with brandy before they reach us, 
in order to prevent their fermenting, are 
ſtrong and uſeful, where a ſtrong red wine 
is wanted. The Claret, and other Red Bour- 

e | deaus 
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deaux wines, are ſeldom mixed with ſpirits, 
and are not ſo heating as the Burgundy red 
wines, and therefore are found to be good 
cordial remedies, proper to be uſed? in low. 
feveriſh diſorders, Where wine is wanted. 
The virtues of all theſe wines, and of 
other vinous liquors, depend in a great mea- 
ſure on the quantity of ardent ſpirit they 
contain; which in them is diluted much 
with water, and intimately united with other 
principles; by which: means its fierceneſs and 
heating quality is greatly blunted; for which 
teaſons wines are much more employed for 
raiſing: the pulſe, and | ſupporting. the vis vitæ 
in low fevers, and in other diſeaſes, than 
ſpirit by itſelf; and experience has ſhewn, 
that they are more friendly to the human 
conſtitution than ſpirits, and that their 
uſe may be continued for a conſidetable 
time without injuring it, or being attended 
with thoſe inconveniencies which are cou- 
comitant on the habitual uſe of ſpirit; though 
the effects produced by both are in ſome 
meaſure ſimilar; for they both raiſe the pulſe, 
my —— in moderate quantity, cheer the 
203} WIC, LD5330 2110 "A u 210 n , 
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Of Vinous and Spirituous Liquors, 209 
ſpirits; and if taken too freely, make people 
Trunk, and boſe their ſenſes for a time. 
All wines ought to be well fermented be- 
fore they are uſed, for if the fermentation 
has not been carried far enough, they are 
apt to ferment in the ſtomach; and if i it has 
been carried too far, there is danger of the 
acetous fermentation taking place. f 
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1 H RY already obſerved, that the firſt 
proceſs, of fermentation, called the vinous, pro- 
duces a vinous liquor. that contains Po. or 
leſs of an ardent ſpirit ; which may be ſepa 
rated from | it by diſtillation, - ti Foy e 15 , 

By the firſt diſtillation, there comes. over 
with 15 ſpirit a quantity of water, and of 
an eſſential oil of the vegetable ſubſtance 
that was the ſubj ect of Ks Ma intimate 
ly united Ji it; and it is this oil which 
gives the particular taſte and flavour to malt 
ſpirit, brandy, rum, arcack, gin, &c. and 

Vor. II. P _ conſtitutes 
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conſtitutes the difference between them; for 
when the ſpirit is freed of its water ahd eſ- 
ſential oil, and is rendered perfeckly pure, it 
is the Hits" in all; and commonly goes by 


the name of alechol or pure ſpirit. 


It is brought to the Nate of alcohol by 
repeated diſtillations, performed with a gentle 
heat, that is capable öf raifitig the ſpitit free 


_ from the water; and by ſtopping the diſtilla- 
tion as ſoon as we 2 2200 of the water to 


riſe, 1 7 5 : „ 

In cold countries, the ſpirit has been ſome- 
times rectiſied, by expoſing it to ſuch a de- 
gree of cold, as 8 the water, but not 


| the ſbllt. leo renn A 


Nan y pity} meet a nd to ”m 
aste rectify the fpitik, by Mixirip with 


it fine pute dry fixed alkaline falt; ;velleng 


that the ſalt would abſörb any water which 
remained, without affecting the ſpir irt! but 
Monſieur Malouin, and he: eliythiſts, ſay, 


that the fo irit is not rectified or made {tron ger, 


as 18 Sache believed, by this Minis f 
but that i it is In ſome meaſure decompoſed 


1 44 (33 # j . 9 
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© Alcohol , Fit rendered 2. pure as pob- 
67 wm 444 ; © ible, 
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| fible, flies all away if expoſed to the air; it 
contains x large quantity of phlogiſtott, 
or inflammable matter; but What this mat. 
ter is, has not as yet been determined, 
though many confectures have been made 
about its nature, and many properties have 
been attributed to it by er 4 when 
- burnt; it leaves no reſiduu m. 

Stahl, Macguer, Vogel, and many ai 
chym iſts aſſert, that pure alcohol is not a 
fimple, but a compound body, made up of 
water, à fine eſſential oit, and an acid, all in- 
timately combined by fermentation; which 
has been proved by a e rd _ 
and experiments. 

rſt. Gegſtoy and other chymiſts 3 hs 
from eight ounces of alcohol, which burnt 
without leaving a reſiduum, above four ounces 
of water; . when alcohol is burnt under 


a glaſs bell, ſuch as was formerly uſed __ 


procuring the vitriolic acid: (oleum ſulphuris 
per cam panam) the inſide of the glaſs is; 


| preſently wetted with water. 


24, An oll is proved to exiſt in ſpirit, 
by an ether and oleum dulce being pro- 
oat OO its mixture with the vitriolic and 
| P23. nitrous 
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nitrons acids; by the great inflammability 
of alcohol, and by its readily Waiting with 
ng oils and. reſins, _ | 

Zu. And an acid is diſcovered W the 
ſmell of the ſpirit; by its precipitating ſul- 
phur from an alkaline lixivium; and by a 
neutral ſalt being obtained from ſalt of Tar- 
tar, which has been uſed repeated imer for 

each aleobol,” , 0 
Alcohol, when pure, is the lighteſt of 
| all fluids, except æther, and ſome other very 
ſubtile oils, got by repeated diſtillations. 
The ſpecific gravity of alcohol to that of 

water, is, by Monſ. Morveau's eee a8 
8575 to 1000. 4% bai 

It is extremely WO" and, FANG to 
dryneſs affording neither ſoot nor foeces, | 8 

Its properties, with reſpect to the cher 
claſſes of bodies, are, | 
- 1, It mixes and vnites, intimately wich 
the vitriolic, the nitrous, 
the acetous acids; and by this rnihurs the 
dulcified ſpirits, æther, &c. may be pro- 
duced. It diflolves the ſal ſedativus _ * 


berg, and the ſal ſuceini. 


It will not mix with the mild or common 
fixed 
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| fixed alkali; but Monſ. Morveau ſays, that 
it diſſolves about one-ſixteenth part of its 
own weight of the concrete volatile ſalt; it 
unites intimately however with the cauſtie 
alkalies, both fixed and volatile. 

It joins with the tartarus regeneratus, or 
ſal vegetabilis acetoſus, and with the nitrous, 
the muriatic, and the vegetable ammoniacal 
ſalts, but not with the vitriolic; and by their 
aſſiſtance, its power as a menſtruum 3 is r 
ly increaſed, 
2d. It diſſolves and unites intimately with 
eſſential oils and reſins, and has been much 
employed for extracting them from vege- 
table ſubſtances, or for forming tinckures or 
eſſences with them. 

Pure ſpirit eh ptrie- with the 
addition of a ſmall quantity of water, called 
ret ified ſpirit, diſſolves almoſt only the pure 
reſins and effential oils of vegetables, and 
therefore is employed for forming tin&ures 
with the balſams of Mecca, Tolu, &c. and 
with the pure reſinous ſubſtances improperly. 
called gums, ſuch as benzoin, elemi, labda- 
num, florax, &c. and for diſſolving camphor, 
the eſſential ails of plants, viz, of mint, la- 

P 3 vender, 
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vender, peppermint, &c. and to form with 
them tinctures, commonly called eſſences of 
theſe plants, which are miſcible with 
watery liquors. 
And as ſpirit diſſolves the 9 1 volatile | 
alkali, as well as the eſſential oils, chymiſts 
have combined them together with ſpirit, 
to form {weet-{cented. volatile eſſences 1 va- 
rious ſorts... 
_ Spirit diluted with mining gill it comes 
to the ſtandard of what is called proof ſpirit, 
not only diſſolves the reſinous parts of vege- 
tables, but likewiſe part of the gummous and 
ſaline ;, and therefore, it has been employed 
in this ſtate, to form moſt of the ie 
tinctures uſed in practice. | 
Spirit does not affect the other oils, unleſs 
they have been reQified by repeated diſtilla- 
tions; and the oftener they are diſtilled, 
they are the more eaſily mixed with the 
ſpirit, which is contrary. to what happens 
to the eſſential oils, for the oftener they are 
diſtilled, it is the more difficult to mix them 
with ſpirit. Macguer thinks, that the reaſon 
of this phenomenon is, that the mixture of 
4 and ſpirit depends on an acid; that the 
4 . expreſſed 
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expreſſed and animal oils abound with a 
mucus and other principles, which involve 
the acid, and prevent its exerting itſelf, till 
the oils are purified from the viſcid particles 
by repeated diſtillations, and the acid is ſet 


at liberty; and that the eſſential oils, on the 
contrary, have a ſuperabundance of acid, 
which is in part ſeparated by their being rec- 
tified ; and that therefore, the oftener they 
are diſtilled, the more they loſe. of their 
acid, and become more difficult of mixture 
with ſpirit. 

Spirit does not affect ſulphur by itſelf, 
but diſſolves it after it has been combined 
with an alkali; and it diſſolves ſoap and 
ſaponaceous bodies. | | 
zd. It diſſolves the ens mer- 
cury, and the regulus of antimony which has 
been preyiouſly united with an alkaline ſalt, 

4th. It does not act upon earths, -_ 

- $th. It unites with water, and generates 
a degree of heat on mixture; and as it has 
a greater degree of affinity with water than 
with other bodies, it precipitates them 
from it. It likewiſe precipitates iron, biſ- 
muth, and mercury from aqua fortis; the 

| P 4 two 


* 
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two firſt in part, the other wholly ; regulus 
of antimony from ſpirit of ſalt; and 1 
lime from ſpirit of nitre. 

Ardent ſpirit prevents the 1 of 
vegetable and of animal ſubſtances; is a 

ſtrong antiſeptic, and contracts or draws to- 
gether the fibres of animal bodies, and hard- 
ens the ſolid parts, and gran moſt of | 
the animal fluids, 

It has ſometimes been employed * 
advantage for ſtopping hæmorrhages, by ap- 
plying it to the parts from which the blood 
flows; but it has often done miſchief, by 
bringing on pain and inflammation. When 
diluted to the ſtate of proof ſpirit, it is fre- 
quently applied to parts which have been 
Juſt ſcalded or burnt, without the ſkin being 
broken, in order to-allay pain, and prevent 
Inflammation; and it is often mixed with 
fomentations uſed for bathing parts which 
have been ſprained, or which have been weaks 
ened or too much relaxed. | 
Pure ſpirit is too ſtrong and 5 to be 
taken down into the ſtomach, till it has 
been diluted with two, three, four, or more 

times its own weight of water. When 
| ſwallowed, 
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ſwallowed, it produces the ſame effects on 
the ſtomach as when externally applied ; it 
gives a briſk ſtimulus, contracts and draws 
together the fibres, prevents fermentation, _ 
reſiſts putrefaction, and corrects any putrid 
acrimony that may be lodged in the ſtomach. 
| When taken up by the lacteal and lympha- 
tic veins, and mixed with the blood, it 
thickens it, and ſtimulates and irritates the 
heart and blood-veſſels, and thereby increaſes 
the quickneſs of the pulſe, and the heat and 
momentum of the blood ; and if taken in 
ſufficient quantity, it affects the brain and 
nerves in a particular manner, cauſing in- 
toxication ; if taken in ſtill greater quantity, 
it deprives people of their ſenſes and of the 
power of motion for a time, and even ſome- 
times acts like a poiſon, and cauſes imme- 
diate death; and indeed ſpirits generally act 
as ſlow poiſons with thoſe who habituate 
themſelves to their uſe; for after ſome time, 
people contract ſuch a craving after them, that 
they cannot want them, and become habi- 
tual drunkards; the effect of which is, that 
the ſpirit gradually and inſenſibly contracts 
and hardens their fibres, affects the brain 


and 
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and nerves, impairs the underſtanding, brings 
on tremors, occaſions obſtructions of the viſ- 
cera, dropſies, and the whole train of chro- 
nic diſorders, inſo Ruch, that it has been a 
doubt with many, whether ſpirits have not 
made as great havock amongſt mankind as 
gun-powder, or the ſword. | 
However, brandy or rum, or other ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, if properly uſed, become uſeful 

' remedies on particular occaſions ; and have 
been employed with advantage to people like- 
ly to fall into fainting fits, or who are ſo 
low, that other cordials have no effect upon 
them; and when properly diluted, and given 
in ſmall quantities, and with caution, they 
have been found to be of uſe in many diſ- 
eaſes, for ſupporting the vis 5 vitz, and raiſing 
the pulſe. " 


In low fevers, and in caſes where the 
vis vitz wanted ſupport, we were fre- 
quently obliged to uſe ſpirits diluted with 
fix or ſeven times their own quantity of water, 
in the military hoſpitals, in place of wine, 
and have found it to anſwer well. I have 
ſeen ſome practitioners uſe proof ſpirits freely 


in fevers ; but in general it did hurt, and 
: many 
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many were precipitated to their graves by 
theſe means. 

With regard to the uſe of ſpirits, it ought 
to be obſerved, that ſo ſoon as the. neceſlity 
of uſing them is over, they ought to be laid 
| aſide, to prevent the patients becoming ha- 


bituated to them, and thus becoming habitual 
drunkards. _ | 5 


x 
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OF MEDICINES PREPARED 
FROM THE MIXTURE OF 
SPIRIT, OR ALCOHOL, WITH 
THE DIFFERENT ACIDS. 


N peaking of the general properties 
[ alcohol or pure ſpirit, I remarked that a 
dulcified Jpirit, an ather, &c, may be pro- 
cured by its mixture with different acids; I 
ſhall therefore next conſider them, and be- 


gin with thoſe prepared from the vitriolic 
acid. 


8 Ee. 
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Of the duleifed Spirit ; Aller, and Olun 
Dulce, procured by the Mixture of Piri 
with the Vitriolic Acid. 


1. of the dulcified Spirit of Vitrial. 


THIS ſpirit is made in the following 
manner ; take two- pounds weight of pure 
ſpirit (or alcohol), put it into a long-necked 
matraſs, and add to it by little and little at 
a time, one pound weight of pure vitriolic 
acid; taking care that the. firſt quantity be 
incorporated before another quantity be put 
in; by which means the heat which enſues 
on their mixture will be inconſiderable; 
and the acid and ſpirit will be incorporated 
without any inconvenience ; then ſtop the 
matraſs well, and let it ſtand for nine or ten 
days, ſhaking it gently two. or three times 
during that time, at the end of which period, 
the acid and ſpirit will be fully incorporated, 
and the liquor will have acquired a brown 


colour. 
Then 
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Then pour the liquor into a proper glaſs 
| retort by means of a long glaſs tube or fun- 
nel ; put the retort with the liquor i in a ſand 
furnace, and lute to it a receiver, either with 
or without an intervening adopter; and if 
the receiver be a tubulated ene, it wil a 
the more convenient. 

When the apparatus is all fixed, light the 
tas!) and diſtil with a very regular, ſlow, 
and gentle heat. At firſt, there will come 
over a ſmall quantity of alcohol little 
chan ged, and after it the dulcified ſpirit which 
contains the æther. Continue the diſtilla- 
tion till a white ſulphureous vapour begins 
to riſe; and then immediately remove the 
veſſel containing the dulcified ſpirit. H a: 
tubulated receiver has been uſed, remove the 
glaſs veſſel which has been luted to the tube 
of. the receiver, and contains the diſtiiled li- 
quor, and lute on another in its place. But 
if the receiyer has not bee a tubulated onο 
it muſt be removed with its contents, and a 
freſh one luted to the receiver, and the Aulci. 
fed lar, on. into A PO _— uſe” 
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When once the veſſel containing the dulei- 
bed ſpirit of vitriol has been removed, and 
another fixed in its place, the fire is to be 

rene wod, and the diſtillation carried on as 
before. At firſt there will come over a fra- 
grant and ſulpliureous phlegm, and, ſoon 
after, with it an oil called the /rweet oil of 
vuriol, and likewiſe naphrba vitrioli, and oleum 
ini. It is firſt obſerved in the upper part 
aſ tho necle of the tetort in drops, in form 

of A ſebacedus matter, and then it comes 
over idto the receiver; part of it ſiuks to 
tho bottom of che acid phlegm, and part of 
it Wims on the top of it. During this 
operation, the greateſt care ought to be taken 
not to inercaſe the heat too much, otherwiſe: 

the black matter im the bottom of the retort) 

will riſe, and get over into the tedeiver, and 
ftuſtrate the operation; and if ever this mat- 
ter is obſorved to rifs or ſwell, and be in 
danger of coming over, the receiver with the 
oleum dulce: ought to bo remoued; the fire 
put out, and the retort raiſed in the ſand to 
diminiſh 2 heat. 


e | Afeer 
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Aſter this operation is finiſhed, the fret 
vil (or oleum vini) 6ught to be carefully ſe- 
parated from the acid nnn. ane boy: in 2 
well-ſtopt veſſels. * 

The materials left, after the let Jules 

is drawn off, are ſtill capable of yielding 
more, if freſh ſpirit (alcohol) be poured over 
them, and the diftillativn be A as 1 

Mer: | 

Dr. Hoffman got fix drin of this eum 
dulce by the firſt diſtillation, from a pound 
of the pure vittiolic acid, mixed” with fix 
pounds of ſpirit; but Dr. Vogel fays (Inſt. 
Chemiz, ſect. 489, &c.), that by repeatedly 
adding frefh ſpirit, and diftilling again from 
the reſiduum, and afterwards by the affiſtunce 
of alkaline ſalts, and water, forde had got 
three ounces, others four, and others above 
fix ounces of this faveet oil, from the fame 
quantity of mein "ad ts top OR; 

In ptepa aring theſe medici eines, the dillifed 
Jpirit, aid 285 dulte, chymiſts have varied 
the matiner of performung the proceſſes; ; and 
they Have uſed different quantities of ſpirit, 
in proportion to the quatitity of acid,” Some 
have when equal party of alcohol and acid; 


G 
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others from two to fix parts of ſpirit to one 
of acid; but though theſe variations may 
make a little difference in the quantity of 
the liquors produced, yet it makes no differ- 
ence in their virtues and properties, when 
reduced to a ſtate of purity. 


he 35 3 
1 = & 


1 3. Viriolic Ether. WT 

2 have nl obſerved, that the dulcified 
ſpirit contains the æther; if two pounds of 
it be put into a retort, and a receiver be luted 
to it, and one half be diſtilled off with a 
very. ſlow. and way hear, this produdt wal 
be #ther. TION 

3 Some chymiſts, in performing this 2 | 
ceſs, put an ounce, or two of alkaline ſalt 
into the retort, with an intention of abſorb- 
ing ſuperfluous acid ; but others think this 
precaution unneceſſary ; and ſome recom- 
mend to put the æther into diſtilled water 
| after it is drawn. off, in order that the water 
may take vp whatever portion of ſpirit has 
uriſen with it; the æther itſelf, being im- 
' miſcible with the water, will, riſe to. = 
ſurface, aud may! be ee from i it yith 
| caſe, 
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| Hoffman's s 3 Liquor. 


This medicine, which has been much uſd 
for a number of years in moſt countries of 
Europe, Dr. Vogel ſays, is made by-mixing 
about twenty-four drops of the oleum dulce 
with four ounces of the en 1055 of 
vitriol. x 
The ſame 1 tells us ; (Inſt, Chem. 
ſect. 482.) that if only an anodyne liquor 
is wanted, it may be got in the greateſt per- 
fection, by mixing a liquor compoſed of 
three or four parts of pure ſpirit, and one 
of the vitriolic acid, with about half the 
quantity of white, very dry potter's earth, 
and diſtilling from a very large retort ; when 
the anodyne liquor will come over from the 
beginning to the end, without any heavy 
ſmell, or any acid phlegm or oil following, 
or the reſiduum xiſing into bubble. 
From what has been ſaid, it ſhould ap- 
pear that the dulcified ſpirit, the ether, aud 
Hoffman's anodyne liquor, were nearly of the 
ſame nature; and that the difference be- 
tween them -couſiſted, in a great meaſure, 
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in the different proportional quantity of 
oleum dulce, which each of them contained. 
Chymiſts have been much divided in their 
opinions about the nature of this oleum dulce; 
whether it be the pure eſſential oil of the 
ſpirit, which is ſeparated from it by the 
concentrated acid laying hold of the watery 
and other parts which enveloped it, and pre- 
vented its ſhewing itſelf; er whether it be 
a new compound, formed of the fine eſſen- 
tial oil of the ſpirit, and the fine ſubtile parts 
of the acid. The generality of chymiſts at 
preſent, embrace the firſt opinion; but ſome 
few the latter, amongſt whom is Dr, Vogel, 
who ſays (Joſt. Chemie, ſet. 485, 486), 
that his. opinion is ſupported by the follow- 
ing facts: xt. It efferveſces with oleum 
tartari per deliquium, and produces a neutral 
falt of the nature of tartarus vitriolatus. 
2. If diſtilled with water, it gives the water 
an acid taſte; and the oftener the diſtillation 
is repeated, the more acid the water becomes, 
and the more the quantity of oleum dulce 
is diminiſhed. 3. If it be diſtilled with 
 -aqua+calcis, there come over only ſixteen 
grains of a very fragrant oil from half an 
hit, _ A dunce 
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ounce of the oleum dulce; and what remains 
is partly a very ſharp oil of vitriol, and the 
reſt of it a ene matter n 
cotton. | 

The black maſs, which remains in the 

retort- after the firſt diſtillation of oleum 
dulce, is of a reſinous nature, and, if burnt; 
emits a ſulphureous ſmell; it is ſoluble in 
ſpirit, in the anodyne liquor, in ther, and 
tinges theſe liquors of a red colour; if 
waſhed and dried, and afterwards diſtilled, 
it yields an oil not differing from that ob- 
tained from foſſil bitumens; and, with ſalt 
of tartar, it forms a hepar ſulphuris. 
. The dulcified ſpirit of witriol is limpid, 
volatile, and 1nflammable, has a fragrant 
ſmell, and ſomewhat of an aromatic taſte ; 
and, if properly prepared, is neither acid nor 
alkaline, ſhewing no ſigns of efferveſcence 
on the mixture of either acid or Alkaline 
ſalts. fs 

It diſſolves eflential oils and ata THe 
extracts elegant W from n vege- 
tables. ; 

It is a hw aromatic, and cordial li- 
quor, which: Bives a briſk ſtimulus to the 
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fibres, and increaſes the tone of hk nerves; 
and it quenches thirſt, © 
It is generally eſteemed to eee 
remedy for allaying ſpaſms, and has been 
much uſed in nervous, in 'hyſteric, and in 
flatulent diſorders with this intention; it 
has been believed by many perſons to eaſe 
pain, and to e reſt in n 2 1 
order. 

I is antiſeptic, 20 en — acri· 
mony lodged in the ſtomach and bowels; 
and, when taken up by the lacteal and lym- 
phatic veins, it aſſiſts in correcting the pu- 
trid tendeney of the blood, and therefore 
has been often preſcribed in putrid diſorders, 
It increaſes the watery ſecretions by the 
kidnies, and by the ſkin'; by the aſſiſtance of 
warm, mild liquors, it promotes perſpiration. 
and ſweat, particularly if opiates .be joined 
to it; and it paſſes off by urine, if aſſiſted 
by repeated ſmall draughts of 1 or cold 
mild liquors. + | 

It has been given from balf a ** to 
two drams, or more, for a doſe. 

. 'Fhitre is in the Pharmacopcia an elixir 
nei dulce, made of this dulcified ſpirit 
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and the aromatic tincture, which partakes of 
many of the virtues of this ſpirit, joined to 
others it receives from the refinous "_ of 
the aromatics. it 

The oleum date vitrioli has 4 very fra 
grant ſmell, and may be ranked among the 
eſſential oils ; it flames eaſily when a candle is 
brought near it, even ſwimming upon wa- 
ter, and is entirely diſſolved by rectiſied ſpi- 
rits; when thrown into cold water, it emits 
a ſtrong fragrant ſmell ; and when thrown 
into warm water, it makes a conſiderable 


noiſe, If kept even in the beſt ſtopt bot«+ 


tles, it loſes its fragrant ſmell and limpid 
colour; and if the bottles be not full, part 
of it coneretes into a camphorous-like ſub- 
ſtance, and adheres to the ſides of the phial. 
It diſſolyes many reſinous ſubſtances, and 
even phoſphorus by being digeſted long in 
it. It impreſſes a ſenſe of a conſiderable 
degree of cold, if applied either to the e 
or to the ſkin. 


Hitherto it has ſeldom heed: orefirited as 
a medicine by itſelf, though it has been 
much uſed when joined with the duleiſied 
| Ao 12.5; 0000] 
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ſpirit, and has then been called Hoffan'' 3 
Anodyne Liquor. 

Haffmans anodyne luer ani as 1 5 
now mentioned, by mixing 24 drops, or a 
ſcruple of the oleum dulce, with 9 ang 

ounces of the dulcified ſpirit, poſſeſſes the 
ſame virtues as the dulcified ſpirit, but in 
a higher degree; being more impregnated 
with the oleum dulce than it. Hoffman 
ſays of it, that it is ſedative and anodyne, 
is extremely uſeful in all pains and ſpaſms, 
and that it may be given in fevers to pro- 
cure reſt, where it would * be ſafe to give 
laudanum. 

Pimiolic æiber, prepared cnt the dulci- 
fied ſpirit, comes very near, in jits properties 
and medical virtues, to the oleum dulce; and 
it has not hitherto been clearly aſcertained 
in what the difference conſiſts, many chy- 
miſts confounding the one with the other: 
Vogel ſeems to think, that the æther is more 

ſubtile; and he ſays, that it ſends out no 
air bubbles, when put under the receiver 1 
an air pump. 

Ether is the lighteſt, moſt volatile joe 
inflanmable of all known liquids, Its ſpe- 


cific 
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cific gravity is to that of pure ſpirit (alco- 
hol) as 875 to 1000 ; and if ſome of it be 
thrown into the air, it is immediately con- 
verted into an inviſible vapour; it is remark- 
ably inflammable, and catches fire at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from a flaming body, ow- 
ing to its great volatility and its Ger flying 
about. e 
It Aillolves all oils, bei tt, ld 
oily matters, and is found to be a menſtruum 
for diffolving the elaſtic gum. 
It has a greater affinity with gold hat) je, 
aqua regia, inſomuch that, if ſome of it be 
poured into a glaſs containing a ſolution of 


gold in aqua regia, it ſeparates the gold from 
% and atttacts it to the ſurface, 


It does not mix with water, nor with al- 
kaline ſalts or acids, nor is it decompoſed by 
It was for a long time looked upon as a 

matter of curioſity, but of late years. it has 
been employed for medical purpoſes. 4 
Poured on the hand, or any other part | 
of the body, it immediately evaporates, and 
gives the ſenſation of a, conſiderable degree. 
of cold ; and, if taſted, impreſſes the ſame 


Q. 4 cold 
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cold feeling on the mouth. Monſ. Baums 
wrapt the ball of a thermometer in a piece 
of linen wetted with ether, and the cold 
generated by the evaporation ſunk the ther- 
mometer 17 degrees in the open air, and 41 
in vacuo, He next wrapt a glaſs full of 
water in a rag wetted with ether ; and when 
it was dry, he wetted it a ſecond time, and 
in ſeven, or eight minutes the water froze. 

Dr. Morris, in the 2d vol. of Medical Ob- 
ſervations and Inquiries, ſays, that if it be agi · 
tated in a phial with the white of an egg, with 
lymph, or with the human blood, it does not 
coagulate, but rather ſeems to attenuate them. 

Externally applied, it has been much re» 
commended for the cure of chronic and of 
nervous head-aches : I have often ſeen it uſed 

for this Purpoſe ; ſometimes it was of fer» 
vice, but it often failed, Dr. Morris ſays, 
that he has ſeen the tooth-ache relieved. by 
pouring a tea-ſpoonful of it on the affected 
jaw, and confining it with the hand; and 
repeating it till the pain ceaſed, which it ge- 
nerally did on the ſecond application; that 
he had applied i it with ſucceſs externally, in 
N of the ear; that one rheumatic caſe, of 
a pain 
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a pain in the neck, was Cured, wa, e 


was relieved by the ſame means. 

It has likewiſe been, much fed. as r 
ternal temedy in nervous, ſpaſmodie, asd 
hyſteric caſes; in the hooping-cough, in the 
nervous aſthma, in the epilepſy, and in moſt 


ſpaſmodic diſorders; in cramps of the ſto- 


SE and flatulencies of the inteſtines, 
where there Was no —— or 
violent degree of fever. 

Dr. Mortis ſays, chat it may be given 
with great ſafety in large quantities. It has 
been adminiſtered ven from a few drops 
to two drams, or more. 

Dr. Morveau, in the 34 volume of bus Ele- 
mens de Chymie, p. 320, alledges, that æther 
diſtolves bilious caleuli; and that he had 
cured two people labouring under the Jaun- 
dice, from the ducts being obſtructed with 
theſe eoneretions, by means of it. In or- 
der to render the æther more fixed, he mixed 
it with equal parts of the eſſential oil of tur- 
pentine, aud gave 2 coffee ſpoonful of this 
mixture every morning, which he thinks had 
an effect in diflolving and leſſening the ſize 
of the biliary concretions, fo as to enable 


7 them 
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them to paſs the ducts. He fays, the medi- 
eine is extremely nauſeous, but may be ren- 


dered more agreeable by uſing ſome” other 
| men oil in room of the turpentine. 
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A DULCIFIED Spicit. is — — from 
the nitrous. acid with, ſpirit, in the ſanme 
manner as from the vitriolic, e. 
Put four parts of pure ſpirit into a large 
Jong-necked matraſs (or bolt- head) placed 
under a chimney; and, by means of à glaſs 
funnel, add to it, in very ſmall quantities at 
a time, one part of nitrous acid, ſhaking the 
veſſel as ſoon as the efferveſcence, enſuing 
upon each addition, ceaſes, before a freſh. 
quantity is put in; by which means the 
glaſs will heat equally, and be prevented 
from breaking. When all the acid has 
been added, and the efferveſcence is over, 
. cork 


CY 
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cork the bottle ſlightly, and let the matraſs- 
with the liquor ſtand for a day, to allow the 


ſpirit to incorporate with the acid ; then, 
after ſhakiug it gently, pour the liquor, by 


means of a glaſs funnel, into a large glaſs 
retort 3; which having placed in ſand, and 
luted to it a large glaſs tubulated receiver, 
either with or without an intervening adep- 
ter, diſtil with a very gentle heat, ſo long as 


the liquor which comes over does not effer- 
veſce with the common, mild, vegetable al- 
kali. 

Dr. Lewis, f in his New Diſpenſatory, re- 
commends this operation to be performed by 
means of a water bath; and ſays, when we 
uſe it, we may draw off all that will come 

over; for this heat will elevate no more of 

the acid, than what is dulcified by the vi- 
nous ſpirit. How far tlie water bath may 
have an advantage over the ſand heat, I know 
not; but hitherto it has not been adopted 
for general uſe, though it ſhould 2 80 to 
be the beſt adapted for the purpoſe. 

The dulcified ſpirit of nitre has many 5er 
the ſame properties and virtues as the vitrio- 
lic. It is antiſeptic, quenches thirſt, is 
anodyne. 
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anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, and n 
the watery excretions, particularly by the 
kidnies and ſkin. Dr. Lewis ſays, that if 
it be mixed with any of the volatile alkaline. 
ſalts or ſpirits,” it proves a mild yet effica» 
cious e, 6, often ONT Gy: | 
reti. | 
The doſe i is bon balf a: aal to two | 
dms. 105 
Ja ſmall MSc 5 this Jolied, ſpirit. 
gives, malt ſpirits the flavour, of brandy. 


14 


27 43001 Nam Lm 
A vec is lkewiſe got from the mix · 
ture of the nitrous e wan u Sparks. ; 
a eu $8415 is 
Iſt. By 1 sg ad digeſting them, 
er aud e the . with. a 
eg i e 141 61 4 
2d. By mixing and benking. them ee 
ther; and then diſtilling; off tht awe n 
a gentle Bent on 15 | 
3d. By firſt. mixing 4 aa, the vir 
triolic acid in a proper retort, and then ad- 


A this mixture nitre in powder, and al- 
1 e „ inn £1 lowing. 
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lowing the nitrous ether to diſtil ſponta- 
neouſly into proper veſſels fit to receive it. 
It 1s prepared, in the methods here men- 
tioned, in the following manner : 1355 
ft. In the year 1742, Monſ. Navier 
publiſhed, in the Memoirs of the Academy. 
of Sciences at Paris, the method of prepar- 
ing this ether, which before that time was 
not known. He orders equal parts of pure 
ſpirit and of pure nitrous acid to be mixed to- 
gether in a very large long · necked glaſs 
veſſel, with the cautions mentioned for mix- 
ing theſe liquors for the preparation of the 
dulcified ſpirit; after all the efferveſcence is 
over, ſtop the veſſel well, and let it ſtand 
without moving it for nine days; at the end 
of which period the ether will be found 
ſwimming on the top of the liquor, and may 
be ſeparated with a ſyphon. Mr. Nawer 
mentions particularly, that the veſſel muſt 
be very large; for he ſays, it is neceſſary to 
ſtop it very cloſe; and if the veſſel be too 
ſmall, the force of the nen is in e 
burſting it. | bet: 
In order to avoid this inconvenience we | 
burſting the veſſels, n have ordered 
this 
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this proceſs to be performed in the following 
manner: Take equal parts of pure. ſpirit, 
and of pure nitrous acid, in ſeparate large 
bottles, and dilute each of them with an 
cual quantity of diſtilled water; when the 
efferveſcence is over, pour the diluted ſpirit 
very gently, and by little at a time, down 
the ſides of the veſſel containing the acid. 
The two liquors will remain ſeparate for a 
time; but a cloud will form where they 
meet, and bubbles will begin to riſe. , Cork 
the veſſel very tight, and tie a piece of blad- 
der over it, and let it ſtand without moving 
it. A great quautity of bubbles will then be 
ſeen continually arifing, and depoſiting a li- 
quor that ſwims on the ſurface, and is the 
ether, which, after nine or ten days, when 
no more bubbles ariſe, mult be ſeparated with 
a ſyphon, or by means of a ſeparating glaſs. 
Dr. Black is ſaid, in the late edition of 
Lewis's New Diſpenſatory, | publiſhed at 


two ounces of the pure nitrous acid into a 

glaſs bottle, and adding to it ſlowly and gra- 
dually an equal quantity of water, which he 
makes trickle, down the ſides of the veſſel, 


2 
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fo as to float on the ſurface of the acid, 
without mixing with it; he then adds, in 

the ſame cautious manner, three ounces of 
highly- rectified ſpirits of wine, which in its 
turn floats on the ſurface of the water. By 
theſe means the three fluids are kept ſepa- 
rate, on account. of their different ſpecific 
gravities, and the water is interpoſed between 
the acid and the ſpirit. The bottle is then 
put in a cool place, when the acid gradually 
aſcends, and the ſpirit deſcends through the 
water, this laſt acting as a boundary to re- 
ſtrain their violent action on each other. By 
this method a quantity of nitrous æther is 
formed, without the danger of een 

W vapours or exploſion. | 

2. Dr. Vogel (4 497.)whoapproves of uſing 
the pure acid and pure ſpirit as recommend- 
ed by Monſ. Navier, ſays that the ether, when 
formed, may be ſeparated either by means of a 
ſyphon, or that it may be diſtilled off with a 
gentle heat; and he obſerves, that if it be 
drawn off by diſtillation, that the æther will 
come over firſt, then the dulcified ſpirit, 
and aſter it the acid phlegm; which is in 
an inverſe order from that in which the pro- 
| | ducts 
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ducts come over, in diſtilling the vitriolic 
acid with ſpirit. 

Several methods have been of FIRE pro- 
poſed. of diſtilling this æther, ſome by means 
of a diluted, and others of a concentrated 
acid; but whether they be better than thoſe 
here mentioned, I al not take ee er 
determine. 

3. Of late Mr. Woolf b has nee this 
æther by uſing the ſalt of nitre inſtead of the 
pure nitrous acid, and by adding vitriolie 
acid to the alcohol (or ſpirit) before mixing 
it with the ſalt; the effect of which is, that 
the vitriolic acid, which has been mixed with 
the ſpirit, immediately on being poured on 
the ſalt, quits the ſpirit, and lays hold of the 
alkaline baſis of the nitre ; by which means 
both the nitrous acid and the pure ſpirit are 
ſet at liberty, unite, and come over in form 
of æther into the veſlels den to receive 
them. 

His method of performing this ids 
is as follows: He mixes with proper care 
three pounds weight and a quarter of pure 
fpirit, wich four pounds weight of pure vi- 
_ acid, in a large glaſs veſſel, and ſets 

. 
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them by, .till-wanted;;,, he then, puts. four 
pounds weight of purified nitre, reduced to 
powder, into a very large retort, which has a 
tube coming out from the upper part: of its 
neck, near its body. Haying placed this 
retort, in a ſand bath without fie, he lutes 
to it an adopter i and to the adoptex he 

a large tubulated receiver, the tube of, _ 
goes off from the oppolite: fide near the top; 
and to this tube he lutes another tubulated 
receiver with, the tube, which 1s ſmall, going 
off from near the top of the, oppoſite. tide; 
into this laſt receiver be puts ſc me ſpirit it, 
and corks very, Mighty tl the tube going out 


from it, ſo as to remove it at e to al- 


3 


0 


ig acid, 4 by Wig TA 22 the 


begin | to ariſe, Pe continue 0 till al the 
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ther comes over without the aſſiſtance of 


fire ; the greater part of it condenſes in = 
fieſt'roodiver;/ and 2 final? portion goes 6y 
into the ſecond, where it mises ith the 
ſpitit, and forms an atwdyne liquor,” Dt. 
Pearſon told me, that this operation is con- 
pleted in a day, and that he had obtained 
about ten dunces of #ther from the quatil 
ties of materials above mentioned. * 
The aitrous ather is generally th6ogt to 
be of the ſame nature as the vitriolic, and 
has been uſed for the ſame purpoles ; ſuf; 
cient experiments not having been made to . 
determine what is the difference betwixt 
them. 4 MB: 
If æther is only the fine effenitial. allo 
Piri (or alcohol) eee by the concen- 
trated acids attracting the watery and acid 
parts of the fpirit, then there is but little 
difference between æther obtained by means 0 
the different acids; but if xther i is a compound 
Jiquor, made up of the fine efſential oft of 


|; acids 


cids will be found to differ from one ang. 
| nnn, 
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Mb uriatic or Marine Ether. 


IT is a long time ſince it has been of. 
pected, that a dulcified ſpirit and zther could 
be obtained by a mixture of ſpirit with the 
marine acid; but no certain method of pro- 
curing it was diſcovered, till within theſe few 
years, that b has been ſo much cul- 
tivated, 

Monſ. Bean, was the firſt who accom- 
pliſhed this proceſs, by vviting the 8 
of the ſpirit with that of the marine acid. 

Since then, the Marquis de Courtemvaus 
has procured. this ether by mixing, in a res 
tort placed, in a ſand. heat, a pint of al- 
cohol with three pounds of 2 ſolution 
of tin in aqua regia, made with two parts 
of the, nitrous acid aud one of the ma- 
rine; and luting to the retort A tubulated 
receiver, and to that a bottle to receive the 
diſtilled liquor; then by diſtilling with a gentle 

R 2 heat, 


NJ 
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heat, there came over a liquor compoſed of 
a ſmall quantity of ſpirit, a marine æther, 


and an acid liquor which has a quantity of 


tin diſſolved in it. The liquor, thus diſ- 
tilled, was then put into a retort containing 
ſome of the vegetable alkali, which had run 
per deliquium ; immediately on mixture an 
efferveſcence enſued, and the tin was preci- 
pitated: after which, a receiver having been 
luted to the retort, about half the quantity 
of the liguor was « drawn off, and Was found 


to be a Pure marine ther. if 


1 


The baron Borme, in the 6th oa of 
8 " Memoires Phyſigues &  Mathemaſiques, 
mentions the Following method, in Which 
he got a muriatic ther: £ He took twelve 
pounds of. the muriatic cid, and diffolved 
in in it till, it was completely faturated ; i 
aud then filtered the liquor, put it into a, 
I arge retort, and evaporated it till it was re- 
duced to ons fourth of its original quantity, 


and allowed i it to cool, when it appeared like 


fat; he then added to it by degrees ſix pounds 


201 


of pure ſpirit (alcohol), and digeſted them 


9 for eight days; 8 during which time 
8 85 the 
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the whole of the ſofution of the Zine was 
diftölee in the ſpirlt, "except 4 {all quan- 
tity of 2 powder which! he ithagined'r6 be 
415 a luna corne4! or Tuna plumbi. He then 
again Mtered" the quor, hep it into a large 
retort, luted to it a large tubulated receiver, 
and Axel i to the tube, coming from! - an- 
other fecelver ot Vote, Ac gradually in- 
creaſed tlie heat in tlié fürfiace till the liquor 
boiled: 2d" he continued the Adtrien till 
about one Half of the Tpirit Had* come” oper. 


As ſoon as ſtriæ began to appear 1 in the mid. 


dle of the neek öf this fetort, Which ewe 
that the æther was beginning to riſe t he- 
| changed the bottle fixed to the tube of the 
| ed and then went on "diſtilling with a 
ry gentle heat till the æther had all come | 
el aiich there Tetnaned othing in the te“ 
tort but a dry maſs. If the diſtillation was 


continued after tis, ant the Heat (Increaſed, 5 


there che oer a fihe . * 
which Gammon! the! ſurfade of the tler, 
and was eaſily ſeparated from ut wich a ſy 
phon or With funhel; thenether he recti- 
fied by dtilling it again, wiel tlie gedtleſt 
larp-tieas, 


R 3 70 Mr. . 
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Mr. Marueau obſerves, that if the ſpirit 
of wine, which came oyer before the ther 
in the firlt diſtillation, , be poured, on the 


+4 Sos © 


that mare xther and mare oleum dane muy 
be . 

The Baron Howe a that 12 9 
æther i is more penetrating and odoriferous, and 
more miſcible with water, than the vitriolic 
æther, and he believed it to be true genial 
oil of wine, as much depurated as it is, paſſi- 
ble to make it by art; and he ſays that it 
precipitates filter from the nitrous acid 1 ind 
2 gg g n e e, ee 5103. 4: 


x "# * i ; 
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1 i den Maes: | <P oe) 
By Sperm lately #62 it has been 
Siſcoyexed, that an æther can likewiſe be 
prepared by uniting the acetous acid with 

ſpitit, and that it is probable that an ether, 
may be obtained by the mixture of moſt 
acids, which can be reduced to. a demin de · 
grer of ſtrengt l. ; 
Count dr Lauraguais was the gelt 0 
who: publiſhed an account of the ;muthod of 


preparing 
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preparing this #ther, in the following man- 
ner: 
Put two W of pure ſpirit (alcohol) 
into a large retort, and add to it by degrees 
an equal quantity of concentrated acetous 
acid, ſhaking the retort a little, from time 
to time, as the acid is added. When the 
heat occaſioned by the mixture is over, place 
it in a ſand heat, and lute to it a tubulated 
reciver, and fix to the tube a proper bottle, 
then raiſe the heat till the liquor boils, —Firft 
a vinous ſpirit comes over, then the æther, 
1 after it an acid liquor and there remains 
in-the retort a ſmall quantity of a brown 
reſiduum roſembling a | reſin; ' The ther, 
which ſwi ms on the lurface of the ſpirit and 
acid liquor, is to be ſoparated- by a ſyphon or 

a glaſs funnel, and it wards hag. * 
diss as the other thers. 

The acetous, though it . to have all 
the properties of the other ethers, and to con- 
tain no more acid, yet it has always a ſmell 
of yinegar, and men work ny with Wie 
ter SIO We me 
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JI ULPH: UR:is is a . ſubſtance com: 
poſed of the vitriolic acid aud af philoe 
Son, which is fuſible by heat, and burns 
With a blue flame when thrown into ther fir 
It is either ſeund native, or prepated by art. 
2018 It i 18 mized with the ores of all metals, 
exceptingithoſe of gold and zine andi it is 
found intimately united with various, foſſil 
Matterzi as in the pytites and other ſtones, 
from which. at lis: ſeparatedo by ſublimation, 
᷑uſion, andꝛother proge ſſass At other times 


it is met with cotppletely formed im ſthe 


ſpowels af, the earth, or dying on its ſutface, 
near ta, Mount Veſvvius, Mount Etna, 
Mount Hecla, and gather places where: there 
are rolcapggs or ſubterrinecus fire. a to 
Mr. Tournefort, in the fiaſt volume bf bis 
Voyages, mentions that the ſulphur in the 
land of Milos is pure and perfectly beauti- 
6 ful, 


1 | f 8 * * 
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fol, has n greeniſh ſhining appearance; whichi 
made the ancients prefer it to that of italy 
and is met wink in large lpietes iu digging 
the earth nay, ſometimes iu thick veins inn 
millſtone quarries a hort; ĩt as ſoundn 
various forms i ãn variouſſyi combibed /o 
cuery country; aud che puieſti a hichi has been 
found anativelis that collected from the ſides 
and upper iparts' of: ſprings! or conduits? 
through-whichy certain hot f biphureous was 
tees! paſs a guiſ igt N 190111901, meds 
V eHThe ſulphur that is commonly made ue 
rte. which / is its. propet dre, or it is pte 
patedby1artict ed 15 21406 od o: Ius bas 
a have mentioned, that ſulphur is mad 
up of /thel vitriolie acid and phlogiſton: this 
is proved by being able to make a genuin 
ſulphur by ail artificial union of theſe to 
ſuhſtances. i Thus if equal parts of Glaube 
ſalt: (or of vierialatod tartar and of ſalt of tats 
tar and one eighth: part of charedal, be tri 
turated together inia mortat and then thtown 
iuto a redhotrerucibldy and Acc be put 
over ãt, and it be kept there till a blue flanie 
and a ſmell of {ſulphur ariſes, and then it be 
15518 KH | removes: 


removed from buck fire, 2 1 be 
thrown into boiling water, the greater part 
of them will be diflolyed ; and if the water. 
be then filtered through paper, and ſome of 
any of the acids be throun into id a light · 
coloured greyiſh powder will immediately: bo 
precipitated, which on being ſeparated will 
Prove to be a true ſulphur. In this pro- 
ceſs, we firſt mix all the; ingredients füt for 
forming a hepar ſolphuris, add then vrg unite 
them together by ſubjecting them do the 
action of tha ſite. The alkali. id hore added 
only becauſe: it makes the pperatian/mora ea · 
bly, performed zit renders the iwhole-fufible 
and eaſy to be united, at the ſame time that 
it makes the whole ſul uhla in water: ſo that 
any groſs or heterogeneous partieles which 
may be mixed. may be ſeparated by Filtering 
the: watet through paper: and on the addi- 
tion, of Al} aeid, which attaches itſelf to the 
alkali, the ſulphur procipitates pure and free 
of any heterogeneous mixture. A ſulphur 
is aqually formed by uniting the vitriolic 
acid with any animal or vegetable oil, or 
p9ther ſubſtante pee. Phlogiſton, by 

| diſtillation, 1. 29H IE” tight” $0449 :714 3 bits 
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- 6 &" great deal of the ſulphur brought from 
Saxony is made by laxing cattain minerals, 
which contain a large quantity of the vittiolia 
acid, alternately in layers with wood, which 
they ſet fire to; by which means the phlo- 
giſton of the! wood is united with the vitrio- 
lie acid q; at che ſame time that the aſhes of 
the wood furniſh an alkaline ſalt, to form 2 
hepar ſulphuris, from uhich a great quan- 
tity of ſulphur is prepa cd. Fc 
It was formerly believed that the quantity 
of phlogiſton in ſulphur: was very ſmall in 
proportion to that of the acid; Newmann:and 
Cariheuſer had both alledged, that fifteen 
ounces and fix'drams. of acid could be ob- 
tained from ſixteen ounces of ſulphur ʒ but 
Mr, Kiran, in the i; ad volume of the Phi- 
lofophical Tranſactious, has made It appear 
that they were miſtaken, and that a, hun- 
dred grains of ſulphur contains forty grains 
1 phlogiſton, and Al nis 909: * 
of acid. 5 | 
| Sylphyr melts with heat, and Wan in 
the open fire. Dr. Alſton, in his Materia 
Medica, Vol. I. p. 213, ſays, that it flames 
with a ſwaller degree of heat than will 


LE Of "Sulphtir© 
kindle:anycoil,::or{evenitpirit- of ige in 
then fret cair j but that in cloſea weſſelso no 
heat] burnt; r ſeparate its: principles 3, 
and how bver/oſtem fabliched, it zig icht Tame 
_ GulphpooRilLicooruididurmn ονοονj,) it gn 
e loses: its fulthility ande inflatntnability 
by buing digeſted wwrithervitrohoagdy but 
it ia mot affectell by!thecother) acid. O o 
- Ie unites with both the fixt allkhline ſalts, 
and forms with them raoreddiſti mi called 
hepnr fulphuris; which - ib ſolublolin- warkr, 
andi runs per / deliquium iu the cp ir 
whereas-bofore this mixture; water hud u 
offech u polit.. 0 bod ieee 
Ins preputing iche Hepavrſufphürieg authors 
generally direct to we equal prts Gf Alkaline 
ſalts ard of hepir ſulpkuris y but · 6 replaced! 
trials being made ät Apothetarids Hall; in 
the yea 1787, it was cid that tt vequifed 
five” tines the quantity of alkaline to ta 
that of: ener, to FERN the WISOTENORuLUA- 
in water. * ibi9z 10. 
I the volatile Mair be kütunbchiukth 
flowers of ſulphur, and voy ee 
＋ kind of OT ſulphuris. 1 6+ {nb} 


Wen "Fulphar is corbined with aide 
#1134 the | 
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the alkaline, falts and diflolved 1 in Water, or 

any other liquor, if an acid is added, it im 
mediately., unites with the alkali, and, the 
ſulphur-is precipitated, wing to its having 


a greater affinity to the Alkali than to the 
ſulphur, 


D 


Ardent ſpirits have no effect upon Pure 
ſulphur; but when, once the ſulphur is 
united to an alkaline ſalt, and forms a hepar, 
it then diflolyes 3 mii, 46; haart 

It is eaſily, diflolyed,; in all oils, aud with. 
* forms, a "kind of. balſam, which got dif- 
ferent Names, according . t to the oils Which 
have been made uſe of of; wben made with 
olive oil, it has been "called fimply, bal lam of 
ſulphur 3 ; when with "turpentine, bl ſamum 
Julpburis "rerebonthinatum ; - Ihen With petro-: 
leum Barbadenſe, balſanum fs Barba: — 
denſe and de u. 

When i it 1s. united , "to f ot 0 of acne 
Dr. Stahl fays,. it may. be ſeparated from it 
by, means of ſpirit, of wine in form of ſaline 
cryſtals, called by the name af ruby of fu, 


14 OUF V0 EFDITL 1 N. 
phur. 


| . W enduro 5 %% But ln 
It may be combibed by proper mangge-, 


ment 2 all metals, except gold. 9 Kant. 


Wirt 99 
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It is not affected by earths in their natural 
ſtate, though it is often mixed with them; 
but when the calcarious ecrths are reduced 
to the fate of quicklime by the force of 
fire, it then may be united with them into 
a kind of hepar ſulphuris; and quicklime, 
affificd by heat, renders it ſoluble in water. 
In the late edition of the London Phar- 
macopcia, the ſulphur præcipitatum was or- 
dered to be prepared, by boi ting flowers of 
ſulphur with thrice their weight of quick- 
lime in water, till the ralphur was diflolved ; 
and then after filtering the ſolution through 
paper, the ſulphur was precipitated by ad- 
ding weak ſpirit of vitriol to it, till the 
whole of the ſulphur was ſeparated, and then 
it was ordered to be waſhed, till it was quite 
inſipid. The ſulphur precipitated 1 in this 
manner is certainly whiter and more beauti- 
ful to the eye, than that obtained when the 
ſolphur has been diſſolved in an alkaline 
ſalt; but then it is mixed with. a quantit 
of iuſoluble ſelenite formed by the vitriolic 
acid, and the calcarious earth of the lime 
water in Which the ſulphur was diffolved; 
aud for that reaſon the College have in their 


new 
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new edition of their Pharmacopceia, ordeted 
the ſulphur to be precipitated from à ſolu- 
tion of ſulphur made by means of an alkaline 
falt, by which means it is obtained pure and 
free of all foreign mixture. If in perform 
ing this proceſs, the water from whieh the 
ſulphur has been precipitated be again filtered 
through paper, andevaporated, a neutral ſalt, 
formed of the alkali uſed for diſſolving the 
ſulphur, and of the acid employed for pre- 
cipitating it, will be obtained; whether 
this neutral ſalt will contain any ſul - 
phureous particles, ſo as to form a kind 
of ſal polychreſt, I cannot ſay, W never 
tried the experiment. E of 
Solphur is not affected with pure aaa 
but may be rendered miſcible with it by 
means of alkaline falts, and of quickhme; ; 
Sir Torbern Bergman alledges, that it is diſ- 
ſolved in mineral waters by the matter of 
heat and phlogiſton, and Dr. Dejeau, by 
fixed airy and if Dr. Vandellius found in 
the condoits of the baths at Aponum, a true 
cryſtallized” ſulphur, which was ſoluble in 
water, it ſhews that there are other meand 


7256 N Sulßbur. 
_ tof:falphur' being! rendered ſalublei in àvater, 
tlian what have hitherto been explained. 
0 r. Macbride, in his Expetimeital Ef- 
ſays, mentions; that if ſulphur be diſſolyed 
by boiling it in water with three times its 
on weight ef quicklime, and the ſolution 
be filtered, and then air (aerial acid) ſeparated 
from an efferveſcing mixture be transferred 
into it, o as to make the lime precipitate 
by ſaturatiug it Väth air, and reducing it 
back to the ſtate of a mild calcarigus: earth, 
the ſolution will then appear like à yellowiſ 
AMuid ; which! is: evidentlyl an e guable and 
true ſolutiou of ſulphur, nd left perfectly 
alone, and upon being ſufficiently diluted; 
by the addition of more water,.ji conſtitutes a 
true artificial ſulphurebus water, quite calour: 
leis and tranſpatent, reſembling iii appear · 
ance tlie natural. He ſaysp that this ſulphu- 
teous water fag theſe peculiarities, that acids 
do not render it tùurhid, as they do all other 
artificial ſolutiois of ſulpllun but that lixi- 
vium of tartar, Which increaſes the brightneſs 
of the natural ſulphurequs waters, on being 
eee eien adler it loſe,jts 
tranſparency. 
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them by, till wanted; he then puts four 
pounds weight of purified nitre, reduced tp 
8 a very large, retort, which has 
tube com coming out from the upper part of itz 
neck, near its body. Haying placed this 
retort, in a ſand bath without fire, he lutes 
to it an adopter; and to the adopter he lutes 
a large tubulated receiyer, the tube of which 
goes off from the oppoſite. fide near the top; 
and to this tube he lutes another tubulated 
receiver. with the tube, which 1s ſmall, going 
off from near the top of the oppoſite fade 3 
into, this laſt Feceiver, he puts ſome ſpirit, 


$ 77 #L# 


a ow] air or · vapour to 7 "oi 

When all this apparatus is fixed, 1. pours 
the mixture of the vitriolic acid and ſpirit, 
by ſmall quantities at a time, upon the hitte 
in the retort, through the tube in the upper 
part of the neck, by. means of a long tube 
or ſyphon; and when It 18 all poured in, he 
ſtops the end of the tube. 80 ſoon as the 
vitriolic acid, with the ſpirit, touches the 
nitre, a great heat is generated, and fumes 
begin to ariſe, and continue riſing till all the 


LL - æther 
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ether comes over without the aſſiſtance of 
fire; the greater part of it condenſes in the 
firſt receiver, and a ſmall portion goes over 
into the ſecond, where it mixes .vith the 
ſpitit, and forms an anodyne liquor. Dr. 
Pearſon told me, that this operation is com- 
pleted in a day, and that he had obtained 
about ten ounces of #ther from the quanti- 
ties of materials above mentioned. us 


The nitrous mther is generally thought to 
be of the ſame nature as the vitriolic, and 
has been uſed for the ſame purpoſes ; ſuffi- 
tient experiments not having been made to 
determine what is the difference betwixt 
them. 

If æther is only the Rad effential. 07 of 
ſpirit (or alcohol) ſeparated by the concen- 
trated acids attracting the watery and acid 

parts of the ſpirit, then there is but little 
difference between æther obtained by means of 
che different acids; but if æther is a compound 
liquor, made up of the fine eſſential oil of 
the ſpirit and the ſubtile parts of the acid 
employed, it is probable that, on future 
trials, the æthers got by means of the different 
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cids will be found to” Cone tom obe are 
ther ö 11 e aca 
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IT is is; a long tic time 1 5 it has been at 
peed, that a dulcified ſpirit and æther could 
be obtained by a mixture of ſpirit with, the 
marine acid; but no certain method of pro- 
curing it was diſcoyered, till within theſe few 


vated. I 


Monſ. 79 was che firſ 1 accom- 
pliſhed this EY by uniting, the vapour 
if the ſpirit with that of the marine. acid. 

Since then, the Marguis de Courtewvauc 
has procured this ether by mixing, in a re- 
tort. placed in a ſand heat, a a, pint. of al. 
cobol with three pounds of a ſolution 
of tin in aqua regia, made with two parts 
of the nitrous acid and one of the ma- 
rines and luting to the retort a tubulated 
receiver, and to that a bottle to receive the 


diſtilled liquor; then by diſtilling with a gentle 
R. 3 heat, 
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heat, there came oyer,a liquor compoſed of 
a ſmall quantity of ſpirit, a marine #ther, 
and an acid liquor which has a quantity of 
tin diſſolved in it. The liquor, thus diſ- 
tilled, was then put into a retort containing 
ſome of the vegetable alkali, which had run 
per deliquium; immediately on mixture an 
efferveſcence enſued, and the tin was preci- 
og After which, a receiver having been 
uted to the retort, about half the quantity 
. 29 iguar 1 was drawn. off, and was found 


.# 144 Den . $348) Sant: 


Aa ure marine #ther, 0 
Ei 11 
y © The baron Borme, 1 in the 6th volute of 
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5 the following Tn in Rich 
he got, a ; Tu muriatic ther: He tobk twelve 
pour 5 of” the muriatic acid, and diffolved 
| Zinc 15 "it till 1 it Was completely ſaturated ; 
anc 12 filtered the Fl fo, it into a 
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fat; be then 800 to It by 510 ſix pounds 
of Pure, ſpirit {alcotivl), and digeſted them 


2 255 for Pl days ; ; during which time 
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Mixture of dat Aeids. hs 


the Whole of the Gfütto qr ie nes 
diftorved in the ſpftlt, rkepk a fall qilan* 

rity of Power wle he irnapitie>'r6 be 
cither'a 104 bornes beten pturtibi.” Fe chert 
ait fflteredt the gut, Put t Tnrd 1 Wdife 
retort, luted to it a large tubulated rer ver, 5 
and fixed. to the tübe, gömmiüg fra fr. an- 
other feceiver vol bottte, and" gradually” ws 
crealed the heit in theKirhath a er quer 
boiled: and he cohtinbec the ation tilt 
about one half of the fpitft had core ober- 
As fooh as ſtria began to fppear itt The mid. 


dle of the neck öf the retort, which*THewed . 


that the æther was beginning! te riſe, he 
changed the bottle fixed to the tube of the 
| —_ and then weilt on diſtilling with a 
le heit till the ther had all bete 
pr dh4"thers remained nothitg it the re- 
tort but dry mafs. If whe CR we 
contitueT after this ant the heut ineredſed, 
there came oer he yellow fo Hulcc, 
which ſwam of! the' ſurface of the ether, | 
and was eaſily ſeparated from! it with 1a 1 
phon or With a fuel; the wether hecfecti- 
fied byldiſtillinig it enen 
lamp Heat. 
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246 Df the Broduaf "am %; 
. Mr, pe tu oþſeryas, that if the ſpirit 
of, Wine, * hich game oyer before the, Ather, 
in the firſt diſtillation, be poured. the 
b WA remains, 15 then leap | te | 


anal TN * «1 


13 MY 


_—_ =, A believed, it to. be ru e 
oil of wine, as much depurated as it is paſte. 
ble to make it by, art and he ſays that it 

precipitates filver "oe the :nitroys acid. ſn 
2. Jung gornea, | in >0 . 2607 ih 5017 1877 


51 10 2047 +033 03 bas0 lv | 20M, 1 553 7 
E Haier il - Hcetous, be, un 901599 
By experincnts. lately; made, in has 15 

Jiſcavercd, - that an ther can likewiſe be 

prepared: by. vniting the getous aid with 

ſpirit, and that it is probable that an ther 
may be obtained by the mixture of moſt. 
acids, which gan be. reduged- to af certain de· 

Beer of ſtrength, Nl 5910 E. 31 „r J 67:77 { 87 

Caunt % Louraguais was . San 

wh aher an as Suat of the method of 

preparing 
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Mixture of Spirgt with Acids. 247 
preparing this æther, in the following man- 
Put two pounds of pure ſpirit (alcohol) 
into a large retort, and add to it by degrees 
an equal quantity of concentrated acetous 
acid, ſhaking the retort a little, from time 
to time, as the acid is added. When the 
heat occaſioned by the mixture is over, plage 
it in a ſand heat, and lute to it a tubulated 
receiver, and fix to the tube a proper bottle, 
then raiſe the heat till the liquor boils, —Firft 
a'vindus ſpirit comes over, then the æthet, 
and after it an acid liquor; and there remains 
in the retort a ſmall quantity of a brown 
reſiduum reſembling: a reſm. The ther, 
which fwims on tho ſurface of the ſpirit and 
acid liquor, is to be ſeparated by z ſyphon or 
a glaſs funnel, and it rp en be 
rectiñed as the other æthets. 


The acetous, though it . to / have all 
thopropertiesof the other zthers, and to con- 
tain no more acid, yet it has always a ſmell 


of vinegar, and mixes r eber f War 
ug en e 
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LU LPHUR:i is a yellow Aab! 
poſod of the vitriolic acid and a phlo- 
giſton, Which 4 is fubble; by heat, and burns 
With a blue flame when thrown into the/ fire. 
It i 15 either found native, or prepared byiart. 
4 ltt is maxed with, the ores of all metals, 
Fxcepting4thols; of gold and zine; and it is 
found intimately united With various./foflil 
Matters, as in the pytites land other ſtones, 
from which. it is ſeparatedy by ſublication, 
Folign, ang other proceſſes, Ati other times 
it is met with completely, formed, in the 
boweltofthacerth, «Qing. on its ſutface, 
NY to, Mount Veſuvius, Meubot Etna, 
Aon Hecla, and other Places, he te there 
are 10 ganges or. ſubterraneous fire. 2014 10 


r. Tournefort, i in the fiſt volume of his 
Voyages, mentions that the ſulphur i in the 


iſland of Milos is pres and perfectly beauti- 


6 ful, 
. A 


of Sh e 
ful, has a:greeniſh ſhining apprarance, which 
made the-agcienits prefer it tolcthat of Trabyg2 
and is -rhetiveith in largbipinces:in digging) 
the earth. nay ſometimes in thick veins in 
millſtone quarries: in hort, 16:15) found n 
various forms i and variouſly combined 
chery country; and the pureſtj which has beeu 
found nativelis that colle&ed from the ſidos 
and upper parts i of: ſprings" or conduits, 
„ eee ene hot ſaulphuregus Wa 
ters paſs. 5013” a Parodi 49nd 4113111 
þ:\Phe-ſolphuii chat 48 Commiobly/ ridedifis 
of, is either)ſeparatedfrom--rhe *yellow'"'py= 
rites,. whichis'its-proper dre, or it is{ptes 
pared by art. both 54 07 JI bn 
I have. mentioned, that ſulphur is made 
up of the lvitriolie acid and phlogiſton this 
18 proved by being able to make a genuine 
lulphur by an artificial union of theſe two 
ſubſtancas. : Thus if equul / parts of Glaybes 
ſalt (or of vitrialated tartar)anthbf. ſalt of tui 
tar, and one eighth part of noharooal, bs trie 
turated together in a mortat, and then thtowni 
into à red hat erucible, and 2 cover be put 
over it, and it be kept there till a blue flame 
| and a ſmell of ſulphur ariſes, and then ĩt be 


yea N | removed 


wy: grods or heterogeneous partieles which 


| the water through paper $7 and on the addi. 
tiom ot at) acid. which attaches itſelf to the 


removed from the fire, and its contents be 
thrown into boiling water, the greater part 
of them will be diſſolved; and if the water 
be then filtered through paper, and ſome of 
any of the acids be thrown into it, a light 


coloured greyiſh powder will immediately bo 


_ precipitated, which on being ſeparated will 
Prove ta be a true ſulphur. In this pro- 
ceſs, we firſt, mix all the ingredients fit for 
forming a hepar ſulphuris, aud then wre unite 
them together by ſubjecting them to the 


only becauſe it makes the operation more ea · 


ſily performed; it renders the whole fuſible 


and eaſy to be united, at the ſame time that 
it makes the whole ſuluble in water; ſo that 


may be mixed. may be ſeparated by 5ltering 


alkali, the ſulphur precipitates pure and free 


of: any heterogeneous mixture. A ſulphur 
1-.aqgually/fdrmed: by uniting: the vitriolic 


zei with any animal or vegetable oil, or 


ather ſubſtance containing ns” W 


dliſtillaticn. li 1011 1 10 K. 
böte A great 


Of Sulphur." 251 
A A great deal of the Glpker brought from. 
6 is made by layiug cartain minerals, 
which contain a large quantity of the vitriolie 
acid, alternately in layers with wood, which 
they ſet fire to; by which means the phlo- 
giſton of the wood:is united with the vitiio- 
lic acid z; at the ſame time that the aſhes of 
the wood furniſh aaikaline ſalt, to form a 
hepar ſulphuris, from which a great quan- 
tity of fulphur is prepared. fn tet bun 
It wras formerly believed that the quantity 
of phlogiſton in ſulphur was: very ſmall in 
proportion to that of the acid; Neumamm and 
Cartheuſer had both alledged, that fifteen, 
ounces and ſix drams of _ could be ob- 
tained from ſixteen ounges of ſulphpr ; but 
Mr. Kirwan, in the 72d volume of the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, has made it appear 
that they were miſtaken, and that a, hun- 
dred grains pf ſulphur contains forty. n 
£2, of phlogiſton, aud fifty · nine een ther 
of ee... 7 © 74 
Sulphur melts wich heat, and flaraca in 
the open fire. Dr. Alſton, in bis Materia 
Medica, Vol. I. p. 2 12, ſays, that it flames 
| wh a ſmaller. duns af, heat than will 
kindle 


252 Of vSuiphtura\) | 
Kindle any oil, 1067 ievenidpirit:of dige, iu 
the: free ar but ghat an ccloſe veſſels no 
hedticaiy burtvit) i or ſeparate its: principles: 
_ ahd(howbverroftew ſubihrhed, it is the fame. 
falphprRilk m dib fd or 940 22h ei 
__ vlbilotes! its; fubbility: andowftaininabulity: 
by being digeſted wnthe.vyriobcagdy..but 
it ia not aftettcH dy! thecother acid. boo, at 
IA unites; with: bbth.ahe fixt alkaline ſalts, 
and forms with-thdnuca dreddiſh) dadis; called: 
hepar ſulphiuris; which ib ſoluble in water, 
and i runb per deliquinda iu the pen air; 
whervas befofe this mixture, water had no 
fly iu poHit. 30 lle .d50d bad whores) 
An- Propatig the heparſalphutis// authors 
generay direkt to uſo etſual parts of Alkaline 
 falts anch of hepar fülphuris but · S5. repcated 
tian being made at MpeEhecaräds Hall, in 
ide year 178 7, it so, thavi required 
fe“ Mehl the quantity of alleslitte-Halt to 
thar of ſvlplivr; to teller lie \nboletoluble 
in water. | bin 10 
kee ite Viet be- eTiribeliwith 
flowerb/of: ful phurg and qiſtilled/ they form f 
#Kitid' of Hepar ſulphruriss.. 
No a ts esd me Vl eich any of 
111 / the 


of Sulphur. 233 
the alkaline ſalts and diſſolyed in) Water, or 
any other liquor, if an acid is added, it im 
mediately unites with, -the alkali, and, the 
ſulphur is precipitated, | oy ing to its having 
a greater affiaity to to the Alkali than to the 
ſulph wr Ng 2 ale Mee {Yor i 
Ardent "ics, be have no. effect Qt upon pure 
Wo bs - a when, once, the ak is 


It is EY: Tit in yy 715 "= 
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als 115 it "has re <tlled fim 75 bal Iſlam wh 
fulpbur'; ; when with e 5 Lame 
ſulphuris terebenthinatum ; When with petro- 
leum Barbadenſe, bal 4 nfubburis Barba: 
denſe, and 10 f forth. T0” 5 v5 70 ine 
When 7 is vaitcd, to off of turpentine, 
Dr. Stahl fays,. it may he 5 kom 12 
by. means s of 117 of wine in 
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2 1 Wi babe by proper ar 
ment with all metals, except gold and Zinc. 
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„% Sulphur, 
12 8 Bot affected by earths in their natural 
Nate, though it is often mixed with them ; 
but when the calcarious earths äre reduced 
to tlie ſtate” of quicklime by the fotce of 
fite, it then tndy be united with them into 
a kind of hepar ſulphuris ; and quicklime, 
aſſiſded by heat, rendets it ſoluble in water. 
Ih the late edition of the London Phar- 
macopceia, the fulphur Pr &tipitatiim was or- 
dered to. be prepared, by boiling flowers of 
ſulphur with thrice their weig ke of quick- 
Iime in water, till the ſulp hur wWas Bold; 
and then after filtering 50 ſolution N 
paper, the ſulphur was precipitated by ad- 
ding weak fpirit of vitriol to it, till the 
whole of the ſulphur was ſeparated, and then 
it was ordered to be waſhed, till it was quite 
infipid, The ſulphur precipitared 1 in this 
manner is certainly whiter and more beauti- 
| ful to the eye, than that W when the 


7471 


acid, and the calcarious earth of the 11 5 
water in which the ſulphur was diffolved ; 


and for that reaſon the College have in their 
new 


Of Sulphur. 255 
new edition of their Pharmacopceia, ordered 
the ſulphur to be precipitated from à ſolu- 
tion of ſulphur made by means of an alkaline 
ſalt, by which means it is obtained pure and 
free of all foreign mixture. If in perform 
ing this proceſs, the water from which the 
ſulphur has been precipitated be again filtered 


through paper, and evaporated, a neutral ſalt, 


formed of the alkali uſed for diſſolving the 
ſulphur, and of the acid employed for pre- 
cipitating it, will be obtained; / whethet 
this neutral falt will contain any! ſuls 
phuceous- particles, ſo as to form a kind 
of fal polychreſt, I cannot ſay, aps en 
tried the experiment. 43-46 | 
Sulphur is not affected with n W 
but may be rendered miſcible with it by 
means of alkaline ſalts, and of quicklime: 
Sir Torbern Bergman alledges, that it is diſ- 
ſolved in mineral waters by the matter of 
heat and phlogiſton, and Dr. Dejean, by: 
fixed air; and if Dr. Vandellius found in 
the conduits of the baths at Apouum, a true 
cryſtallized ſulphur, which was ſoluble in 
water, it ſhews chat _ are n means 
| 90 ot 


7256 - Of \SWphitr. 
'offalphur being redered: ſoluble; in water, 
-thak what have hitherto been explained. 
Dre Maebride, in his Experimental Et- 
ys mentions, that if ſulphur! be diſſolved 
by boiling it in water with three times its 
un weight of quiaklime, and the ſolution 
de filtered and thets air (aerial acid) ſeparated 
fon an effer veſcing mixture be transferred 
tov,” d as to make the lime precipitate 
by ſaturatiiig it: with air, and reducing it 
batkits the ſtate of a mild calcarious earth, 
the ſotution will theii appear Iike a yellowiſh 
Avid p which is evidently an equable and 
true ſolution of ſulphur, now left perfectly 
alone, and upon being 1ſufficiently-diluted, 
by the addition ofl more water, conſtitutes a 

truc artificial ſulphurebus water, quite colour- 
leſs aud tranſpatent, reſembling in appear- 
ande tu natural. Heſays, that this ſulphu- 


teous water has theſe; peculiarities, that acids 


do not tender t turbid, as they do all other 
artificial ſolutions of ſulphur; but that lixi- 
vinmeof tartar, M hich inereaſes the brightneſs 
of: the natural ſulphureous waters; on being 
| eee made it loſe its 


a 
Sulphur 


Of Sulphur. 237 
k Sulphar is preſcribsd both eee 
dee meal, remedy . 4 ut e | 
- Tt has Tong been 6elebrated\for 6 lfcxey 
in kernig the itch and other  cutatieous 
diſoiders, by being rubbed” on the parts af-⸗ 
fectec Dt: Mead amid other late authors 
„alledgef that the itch” does not depend on 
any fault in th Ruids, but on inſekts form- 
ing beſts in che Min; aud that the ſulpiar 
proves a poiſon had; but as it does not 
affect their" eggs, it i ſometimes neceſſary | 
to repeat the ſulphutedus unktlons, after ſore = 
little time; in order to deſtioy any infktg | 
which may have been produced from the 
ovula after the Former frichions. Whether 
the itch is produbed from inſects, aud is 
cured in the mauer here alledged, cannot 
ſay; but certain it is, that ſulphur, mixed 
witly hogs lard, or with-other unctubus mat 
ter, or with butter milk rubbed on the af⸗ 
fected parts, is a very efffcacibtd retnedy fol 
removing the itch. 1 Habe Tethi im a kul- 
eroſeope, inſects Which were ſald to have 
been talen from itchy eruptios. 
It has been obſerved, that people, under 
a courſe of | ſulphurt6us unctionz, ns more 
Vol. II. 8 | apt 2 


458 Of Spies 
apt:to- catch cold than at other : 
therefore, ſuch patients, — — 4 
to expola; thæmſelves to the inclemenay of 
the weather; aud durigg ſuch courſes, many 
practitiqners haye adviſed 49 give ſulphur in 
ternally at tbe ſame time, that it is ryhbed 
PR the ſkip 2 and to, make the patients take , 
a few, doſes of phy ſie after the friQions are 
over, Rom a notion that, ſulphur applied er. 
texvally, xepels the morþid matter, which 
the: ſulphur and  purgatiye medicines. taken 
Internally, Kart, by She inteſtines and. the 
etory orgays ;; other practitioners 
aye,thopght. theſe precautions unneceflary, 
but. J e en [differing fwm them in 
opinion, for 1 haye generally ſeen good effects 
| from, tir use, and, 1 think there is; neaſon = 
to believe, that ſulphurgoys ointments ſome - 
times xepe} morbid Matter; for I have often 
. ſeen bo = aye where they have been 
; JR eo ſoon N to remove an 
Hehn exyption, ,which had appeared in the 


"0 88% th wi boi the, fever has gone off 


. again, on laying, ade, the  ſulphgreous 


u | 
; eee, 89034 1 unte d ee ji 


e as a, a from one to 
39 4M two 


Of Sulpbur. 259 - 
two or three nee proves laxative, 
It is often joined to ſome of the mild ecco 
ptoties, ſuch as magneſia, cryſtals of tartar, 
manna, caſſia, lenitive electuary, and given 
of uteri and other hæmorrhages, becauſe 
it does nat ſtimulate or heat during its ope- 
ration, nor leave a diſpoſition to coſtiveneſs, 
as rhubarb, aloes, and other hat or reſinous 
purges art apt to da; nor does it relat the 


inteſtines, or leave them ſubject to flatuleney, 


like the neutral ſalts. However, it ought 
to be obſerved, that opening medicines 
ought to be joined to it, or given from time 
to time to carry it out ot the body: for. we 
have ſeyeral: inſtances related by authors, of 
its having accutnulated-withinthe bowels, and 
brought on ttoubleſome ſymptoma ; and 1 
once ſaw a caſe of this kind myſelf in a lady, 
who, being in a bad ſtate of health, was 
adviſed to takte daily a ſpoonful of flowers of 
ſulphur, which ſhe continued to do for two 
or three weeks without receiving any dene⸗ 
fit. Some months after this, her former 
complaints remaining, with the addition of 
an uncafineſs of het bowels, ſhe was adviſed | 


el 882 to 


260 Of Sulphur. | 
to try the warm bath, and having taken 3 
doſe of -phyſic after uſing the bath five or 
ſix times, ſhe paſſed by ſtool a large quantity 
of - whitiſh heavy ſtuff, which on being 
thrown into hot water, waſhed and examined, 
was found to be ſulphur. She told me ſhe 
had not taken a grain of ſulphur for five 
months before. She pafled ſome of the ſul 
phur daily, for five or fix days after, and the 
uneaſineſs of the bowels went off, en 
her other complaints remained. 
Formerly ſulphur was much . 
ed in coughs and diſeaſes of the breaſt, but 
of late its virtues as a pectoral have been 
much doubted; and it has been very little 
preſcribed in ſuch complaints; though Hoff. 
man ſays, that he hab found it of ſervice 
where there 2th FO ſeor- 
n habit. 112; 8104 30 g Wil ono 
Asen a diſpute amongſt practitionets, 
| on ſulphur. in its crude ſtate, in form 
of flowers or of lac ſulphuris, enters the blood. 
Geoffrey. and others haye alledged, that ſilver 
money, and ſilver; Watches have been tinged 
of a yellow colour in the pockets of thoſe 
who have been _ __ While others 


have 


* 11157 . 


. Sulphur. 261 
have denied that it ever produced this effect; : 
this ' queſtion * I cannot determine from my 
own obſervation,” but the general belief 
is, that it does; and therefore it is often 


preſcribed as an mne e pt in cutane- | 
ous diſorders. 

Sulphur is Adchiniſtered in Pl cither 
in form of flowers, or of the ſulphur preci- 
pitatum, commonly called lac ſulphuris ; it is 
given in doſes as an alterative from ton to 
thirty grains; and as a laxative from one 
dram to four: the trochiſci e ſulphure of the 
London Diſpenſatory, which are made f 
one part of flowers of ſulphur, two of ſugar, 
and a ſufficient quantity of mucilage of 
quinces, ib an elegant and pu- weren, 
hs in a dry form, 

Sulphur. united with kata falt i in 
form of a hepar ſulphuris is ſoluble by our 
Juices, and undoubtedly enters the blood, 
when taken as an internal remedy. It is a 
ſtimulating heating «medicine, is alcalefcent, 


4 5 * * 


and corrects any acidity it meets with in the 
ſtomach and bowels ; and it promotes the 
excretions, particularly that by the ſkin, 
n aſſiſted with warm drinks. I have 


8 3 frequently 


frequently ordered with advantage tho 
hepar ſulphuris in ſmall doſes, from P five 
grains to a ſcruple, made up into a bolus 
with conſerve, to patients labouring under 
cutaneous diſorders; and recommended to 
them to drink a pint or more of ſome 
weak liquor after it; and I have often 
ſeen the itch cured by patients waſhing 
frequently the itchy parts with a ſolution 
of a dran of A ere in 2 pint of 
ü. oð— m A ⏑— en 
An artificial goldenes water may be 
made, by diſſolving a ſcruple or half a dram 
af the hepar in a quart of water, and it may 
be uſed as a ſuccedaneum for the natu ral ſul- 
phureous waters by the poor, or thoſe who 
cannot afford to go to the natural fountains. 
And if a dram of hepar ſulphuris, and half 
an ounce af ſea ſalt, and an ounce of Epſom 
ſalt be diſſolyed in two quarts of ſpring wa- 
ter, it will ſorm à ſulphureous -purging 
water, which may be uſed for carrying 
off worms hw dad "RON woo” the 
bowels. l 4 111 282 IB 
Dr. Wilks, "_ eber W of kis He: 
hape recommended the bepar /a/phuris,"and 


the 
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Of, Solphurs 


the tipAure of ſulphur in ſpirit, as 8 remedy 
for the conſumption ; aud internal ulcers; 
but experience has ſhnewu, chat they; ate of 


tog heating a nature to be uſed in ſoch 
caſes. * bod ms 

Solutions of ſulphur i in oils, both in the 
expreſſed or eſſential, as I before obſerved, 
uſed to be kept under the names of -balfams, 
and Were employed bath A$ external; and i 
ternal, remedies. Both Boerhaave and 
man think, that they may be aan 
external appligatiqns, but that they 
are of too ſtimulating ang beating a na- 
ture, to be uſed as internal remedies. The 
doſe af the ſimple bal ſam, is from fix or eight; 
to forty drops ; and of the balſam made with 
the eſſential oils, from four or five to forty, 
At preſent, they are ne uſed in this 
COUNTER: ů rd mein hi g: 

As ſulphur, . bam united to 
quinkſiteer; and \ antimony, and other me- 
tallic ſubſtances, prevents their acting on 
the human body; it has been propoſed - 
to give ſulphur, when theſe metulſſe ſub- 
ſtances haue been taken as | 'thedieines, _ 
ad act with too great violence, in order - 
TEAHD- 8.4 4 $0 


464 Of Swphur. | 
to check their operation 5'' but it has not 
been found to anſwer; the animal powers 
not being ſufficient to unite ſulphur with 
them, ſo as to ſtop u n er eee 

the body. £ 

vr 140 31 E 40 fs. 12 Cy 3: 6 gilt. | 
555 Hlore: Sit 10 babe 

een iof Sulphur! ' Let any quantity of | 
vaten ſulphur, groſſly powdered, be pot into 
4 proper yeſſel and ſublimed. If any of the 

3 eee have concreted during the operation, 

they are to be reduced wen : on 

* a mill, or in a mortar. v7, 4 

As in'this operation, often e of 
100 vitriolic acid is let looſe, which mixes 
with the flowers; it is neceflaty to boil 
them im water, and afterwards to walh them 
in cold water to free them from this acid; and 
to render them fit to be uſed as medicines. 
This proceſs makes no change in the 

- qualities of ee it ney men it 

n impurities. 4E i 

Thbeſe flowers Pas generally ſublinced-ih 

logy quantities at a time, in chambers fitted 

for the purpoſe, by people ho make a buſi- 

n * e . P11 $177 N bps: 
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" FOSSIL oils have been Wind in \ many 
countries, They commonly iffue from. the 
clifts of rocks mixed with water, though in 
ſome places they riſe in ſprings of water from 
the earth, and are either found floating on 
its ſurface, or. ſunk to the bottom of; the 
wells: they ſeldom fi 5 60 pore and un unn 
| into wells b their own... 73 5 5 

erde e ze, Ae hi, 
| they rife” frog 'their "outils, and have got 


FencauUA. different 


266 of Faſii Oils aud Bitumens, 
different names, according as they are more 
or leſs pure. The fineſt fort, which is limpid 
and 5 has been called naph1ba. 
The ſecond fort, which is of a bpht amber 
colour, and tranſparent, has been called rock 

low trol. ird ſo 
2 a — ca d 5 Nh | 
laſt, has been called coarſe petroleum. . by 5 
e ee which are of à black/caloiif, 
Niſaſphallum, and piſceleum, according to their 


conſiſtence, or as they are more or leſa fluid: 
and all theſe foſſil oils have been called by 


the general name of petroleum, owing to 


their ſprings OK ee . 
fiſſures of rock. 


E 


Materia Medica, mentions, that a fine ſort of 


this oil 3 is found in the caſt end of the illand 
of Sumatra, which, Bontius ſays, the natives 
ſe.m paralytic caſes, and eſtcem fe In much as 
15 prohibit t the exportation of it ut änder pain 
i | *TI1 121 IH INH . 15 nn 
of death. 
In many parts ing | "ha, bt particularly 


$687253 * 


in the country 'of Wee 8 there : are 3 great 
many Be 7 * theſe, ols 3. ; the o one whie ich 
e whiteſt, FAY oſt. "Wh 1855 of 


able, 
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inflammable, riſes from mount Oibitto; the? 
others yield a fine tranſparenvamber-coloured! 
ſame kind are found in Pena, in Spain, at 
Beziers, in the province of Langucuid, in 
France, in ſome of the Nand⸗ of the Archige- 
lago, and in other  coutitries; at Piichford, 
in Shropſhire, 'atid at Liberton, about three 
miles from the city of 'Edmburgh, are wells 
which afford a black coarſe ſort of theſe bils; 
and an oil of the ſame ſort is brought from 
the iland of Burbodbes in the Weſt Indies; 3 
in ſhort, rye! oils a are TONE e, in ache 
counitry.” 11 e e 

The white” br Ry le of - theſs oils, 
which has been called naphtha, is ſaid to 
be the lighteſt of all known liquors, alcohol 
not excepted ; it admits of no mixture with-" 
out altering its appearance, fo cannot be coun 
terfeited; it takes fire almoſt as eafily as gun 
powder ; dropt into water, it ſpreads over 
its ſurface to a ſurpriſing diſtance: the 
ſtrongelt froſt makes no impreſſion upon it. 

The finer forts of theſe vils are extreme 
ly volatile, and if à candle be brought nea 
eit“ wells, or to Wie they ſtanc in up - 


open 


268- O ,, Biumunt \ 


open veſſel⸗ they catch fire and flame; andif 


left; long in an open bottle, a great part of 


them evaporates, and men r nr 


thicker. i Ayo A I. Last thigh oaitd es 
| All theſe oils are ated. * vhofintong 
getableralkaliin'acauftic ſtate, They unite, 


| with eſſential oils: aud with ether, but not 


with;alcohol. . They mix with ſtrong mi- 


neral acids, and hecome thick by the mixture, 


ee acquire the confiſtence of a 
bitumen: Fat trot Im tt To 115 

5 Geaſfey or i, the. nm: ſort. be diſtillel 
in ga retort, that! the firſt oil (or liquor) 
which comes over, is a great deal more pel- 
lueid than the original petroleum, loſes a good 
deal of its ſubtile fragrant ſmell, and yields 


à leſs fuliginous, but a more languid flame 


than before it was diſtilled, and leaves be- 
hind in the retort a yellow dreg ; ; hence he 
thinks that no perfection 1s added to eſs 


oils by. diſtillation.” | , | 


„ Macquer. and many other «x miſt havg 


| allegged, that there is but one original ſort 
of foſſil oil; that all. the different ſorts we 


meet with, are only this original oil variouſly 


uniteſ to eee mixture res: 


* 8 how 


 how-far this ay be true I/ cannot ſay have = 
ing never tried any chymieab expenimemta to 
determine this queſtiom i but Dr. Langheld 
told me, that he had diſtilled pit - coal, and 
den different ſorts of foſſil cih fromate. 
Mr. Macquer, in the ſecond volums of his 
Chymiſtry, ſcems to think, that, he ꝗ I 
oils and; bitumens are f vegetable: origins 
and that they, were at 9 — 
and oily, matter, Which, hy. Ling lng in 
the bowels gf the carth,., had been, intimately | 
united, to the; mineral acids, and contracted 
properties different from, thoſe of the vege= 
table eſſential oils. ang, reſips;z; and in proof 
of this he alledges, that we can prepare an 
artificial bitumen by the mixture of the vege- 
table; balſams, and mineral, acids;, How far 
this opinigg may, be. true, mult, ba lf to be 
termined by (tore aberration, and eps 
riment,, 21 btis lis | It) 1051 wo 71001 191160 . $4 Th 
All che foſſil oils; jcſpecially, the finer ſorts 
of them, bave a-fragrant; volatile, and ſaine- 
what of. a fetidacidu! e and L42tulh, 
penetrating, bitteriſh taſte. 0 6 ef. 919109 
They are, aromatic), file's ſub- 


ſtances, particularly the iner ſongs af 
Wot”: 1 them; 


therm g aud inthe countries where they are 
founder uhey are much uſed for external ap- 
plications. They have been rubbed on parts 
dare wid che pay f or with rhevinatie 
or other pains, ando for diſeuſſing indolent 
Nein l buona , tt pn 
The“ Her forts being warm and cor- 
dial ntedicibes, which” prothote perſpiration, 
have been often given as internal retmedies, 
d retlobe paralytic complaints ahd'Apaſms. 
Dioſtondes bab rechmtnendet © them! a8 
bood temekes in” diſdfdefs of the uterts, 


Luc kor killing” Wöfte. They have been 
bur Ittle uſed in- this countr "for” math 
ears. Pig 0529 ove 15001 4 e! 1111 10 


Thee doſes ordered fs Htetnal Wackel, 
havt' bien five, ten, twetiry;” ve We Urdpe, 
to d W870 ed in 4 Nele of Witte 
"ht Piu Barbalvnfe, Burbadbes tar, 
is a coarſer ſort of foſſil oil, and is ro the 
buy one fecdaltüng wi the x Sabo Pliers 
bote. Thee preſeiit präkrice feldviit uſes 
-_ "tobgh" in the fortner "Phitttiatopteia, 
there is a balſam f folphtir ordered to be 


mate With ir, and àfl Gil to be dlfülled 


fromm it. 2904 sd pig 29246)! 
mad 7 15 


N Fai Oil and Hh mn. 20%. 
don hoſpitals, when joined to-fulphuc and 


an applicatioh for euting ſcald heads: Ive 
often ordered ſuch ointments, but they did 
not prove ſo efficacious as I expected. 


There is a coarſe ſort of foſſil oil, Whielt 
is, got from pit- coal, and ſold under the We 


ol Britiſh oil, vrhich is uſed by the lower chi 


ie 21 of 209 : i hun elio 
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'B 1 MEN 8 are fad friable fab- 
Wiest, which chymiſts hy are compoled 
nearly of the fame dept as the foffil oils 
but more intimately united with the ren 
acid; and Macguer affirrns, that they bear 
the ſame aualogy to the foſſil ils as taſins 
IN 5 vegetable eſſential oilis. 

Mr. Geoffroy thinks, that they wers 
all ly in 4 fluid form; that they are 
generated in the bowels of the earth, from 


whence 


to ſome ſoft oil and the vegetable alkali, an 


2 
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vrhence they ate conveyed by water in 
the chinks or ſiſſures through which water 
runs; and that they ſoon: harden, and are 
eithet found odtingpen water ikke tlle bitu- 


men Judaicum and amber, or concreted in 


the bowels of the earth like the e e and 
the Sees or n not lo? ei 

They melt in thé fire and FER? They 
are ſoluble in both the unctuous and effential 
oils and in æther; but not in ſpirit or water, 
though by the aſſiſtance of the cauſtic vege- 


table alkali and heat, they my be in part 


diflolved by water. 


There are none of the ſolid bitumens now 
retained in the Pharmacopœia, except the 


ſuccinum,. or amber. The ,ambergriſe and 


5 bitumen Judaicum, which were the two 
in o Ack ez are now a out. 


io LI CT Gw SELLS £©) 


. 
' 


2110! J 1 oo bs 
185d * 5115 eren — 1 
at! rag 65 The en is a | Gtid, 
light, opaque mineral ſubſtance, of the bi- 
tuminous kind; the origin of which. is not 
well known. It is found floating on tlie 
0 lying on the ſea-ſhore in Africa, 
, and 
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and in the Eaſt Indies ; and it has been ſome- 
times found in the bellies of whales. | 
It has an aromatic ſmell, but not ſtrong, 
till it be mixed with other aromatic ſub- 
ſtances, when it raiſes their fumes greatly ; 3 
and a ſmall quantity of it mixed with wine, 
has been believed to render it very intoxicat- 
ing. It was formerly in great repute, and 
was reckoned to be cordial, ſtomachic, and 
anodyne, and was given from ten to fifteen 
grains for a doſe. It is now almoſt only 
uſed by the perfumers in this plnces bang 
never . as a medicine. ) 


EM Bitumen: ee 
| Bitumen Judaicum. Jews pitch is a hard 


bitumen, called aſphaltus ; is got from the 
lake of Judea, which abounds ſo much with 
bituminous matter, that no fiſh will live in 
it. It is very difficult to get genuine ſpe- 
cimens of it, It has the general properties 
of bitumens, but is now never uſed as a 
medicine. 33 5 


Vor. II. T Heerlen 
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e 
Succinum, Amber is a ſolid, handy ami 
pellucid or tranſparent bituminous ſubſtance 
of a particular nature; it has been ealled 


ambra * the Arabiaus, ind eleffrum by 101 


Greeks. | 

It is of different inlaid white, oaths | 
black, &c. The white is the moſt eſteemed 
for medicinal purpoſes, as being the moſt 
odoriferous, and containing the greateſt quan- 
tity of volatile ſalt; though the yellow is 
moſt valued, by thoſe who manufacture 
beads and other things with it, by reaſon of 
its tranſparency. It is found in many parts 


of the world near the ſea-ſhore, and floating 
in the ſea, particularly in the Eaſt Indies, 
and on the coaſt of Pruſſia in Europe. Many 


of the ancients believed it to be the reſin 


11178 


or gum of ſome, tres, particularly of the 
poplar, though others ranged it among the 
miueral ſubſtances; but from the nature of 
the matters which it yields by diſtillayon, 
and from the accounts given by Hoffman 


and others, of its having been dug out of 


the bowels of the earth 1n Pruſſia, and in 


other 
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other countries, it is now generally agreed 
upon, that it is a true bitumen of 1 
o | 

It has a ſubacrid refinous taſte, and fragrant 
aromatic ſmell, eſpecially when difloived, 
It differs from the other bituminous ſub- 
ſtances in this, that it yields by diſtillation 

a volatile acid ſalt, which none of the others 
do; | otherwiſe K affords the ſame ſort of 
principles as them, - viz. an acid phlegm, an 
oil. which gradually becomes thicker, as the 
diſtillation is continued; and when the ope- 
ration is finiſhed, there remains a black caput 
mortuum in the retort. 

Authors differ very much with reſpe@ to 

the proportions of the different matters 
which it yields by diſtillation ; but this 
probably has been owing to the different ſpe- 
ceimens of it which they made uſe of; for 

Geoffroy obſerves, that a pound of the white 

amber afforded him four drams of the yola- 
tile ſalt ; and that the ſame quantity of the 
yellow ſcarce afforded a dram. _ 

By Lemery's analyſis, 3 2 ounces of am- 
ber afforded of ſpirit half an ounce, of white 
pellucid oil five ounces and a half, of black 

ä oil 
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oil twelve ounces and a half, of volatile ſalt 
half an ounce, of caput mortuum tyelye 
ounces. | 
By Newman's analyſis, OR to 
Cartheuſer, 16 ounces yielded of oil near 12 
ounces, of phlegm an ounce. and a half, of 
acid ſalt four drams and a halt, of _ 
mortuum an Ounce. 


By Dr. Lewis's account of 8 given 
in his Complete Courſe of Chymiſtry, in 
note to page 221, when boiled in water, it 
neither ſoftens, nor undergoes any ſenſible 
alteration. Expoſed to the fire in an open 
veſſel, it melts into a, black maſs, very like 
a a bitumen-: It is partly ſoluble. in ſpirit of 
wine, and likewiſe in ſome eſſential oils, but 
it is with difficulty that the expreſſed ones 
are brought to act upon it; the ſtronger ſorts 
of fixed alkaline lixivia almoſt e diſ- 
ſolve i OE ns 
By Mr. Gaye 8 account, it is aiflolved 
in ſpirit of wine, and likewiſe in the eſſen- 
tial oil of lavender, and of ſpikenard (ſpicæ), 
and in linſeed oil, but with difficulty. 
Mr. Macguer, in the ſecond volume of 
his Practical Chymiſtry, ſays, that Mr. 
| Geoffroy 
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Geoffroy had obſerved, that amber, reduced 


to a fiue powder, yielded its ſalt to boiling 
water, by being infuſed in it, in the ſame 
manner as benzoin; and therefore he con- 
cludes that ſuccinum bears the ſame analogy. 
to birumens, as benzoin does to reſins. 2 

Amber in ſubſtance has been much re- 
commended as a nervous and cordial medi- 
cine; and alledged to be very efficacious in 
promoting the menſtrual diſcharge; and the 

excluſion of the foetus and ſecundines in la- 
bour ; but as in its crude ſtate, it is quite 
inſoluble by our Juices, it certainly can 
have very little effect on the animal ſyſtem; 
and therefore it is now ſeldom nenen as 
a medicine f in this form. | 


N 
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x; 22 of 80 
About fifty years ago, nere ben 
from amber were in great repute. Boerhaave, 
in his Chymiſtry, vol. 2d. proceſs 58, re- 
commends much a tincture drawn with al- 
cohol from powdered amber, which had 
been reduced to the ſtate of a paſte, by being 
digeſted with oleum tartari per deliquium, 
by Mn it, and digeſting it in a ſand heat 
=_ T 3 for 
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for ſome hours; after it has become quite 
cold, he orders; the cleat tincture, which has 
acquired a red colour, to be decanted: off, 
aud to be kept for uſe. He ſays, that this 
is a moſt powerful remady in all caſes: where 
there is too great 4 degree of irxitability of 
the nervous ſyſtem; and is extremely uſe- 
ful in liypochondriacal, byſterical, low leu - 
cophlegmatic, and convulfiye complaints: 
and adds, that it is recommended both by 
the honoutable Mr. Boyle and Van Hel- 
mont, in caſes of ſpaſms and epilepſy; - 
Dr. Lewis, in his New Diſpenſatory, men- 
tions, that the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is 
one of the beſt menſtr ua for drawing a tiug- 
ture from amber, and adds to its virtue; and 
he ſays, that this tincture is a fine cordial 
medicine, and. may be uſed. with advantage, 
in low, nervous, and hyſteric diſorders, as a 
bracer and antiſpaſmodic; and that it may 
be taken to the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful 

two or three times in the day. 8 
In the Swediſh Pharmacopoeia for 1 787, 
there is a tincture of ambet (ſuccinum) or- 
dored to be prepared by digeſting, for three 
days, an ounce of * amber powdered in 
Vitrielated 
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vitriglated zthereal ſpuit, and then RE it 


through paper. 
The falt and oil n in difilling 


amber e eee _ both uſed as medi- 


cines. 


* 5 2. „ Colt ef eden, l : 7 
Sal Succini, The ſalt of amber is a par- 
ticular fort of acid ſalt; it diſſolves entirely 
in ſpirit of wine, and likewiſe in water of a 
boiling heat, but it cryſtallizes again when 
the water: grows cold; it may be kept ſuſ- 
pended in the water, by adding ſugar to its 
folution while hot. 
It forms a different neutral ſalt with wk 
of the three different — as in the fol⸗ 


lowing table ; | ; 


tid. W Anal. ; | Neural gal. - 
5 ( vegetabile Alkali ivegetabile ſuccinatum. 
Sal Suecini. J minerale Alkali minerale fuccinatum, 
FG volatile J Alkali volatile ſuccinatum. 


Some chymiſts had alleged that this falt 
was an acid of the vitriolic kind, and Mon. 


Bourdelin; in the French Memoirs of the 

Academy of Sciences for the year 1742, had 

endeavoured to prove that it was a muriatic 
p acid ; 


- 
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acid; but from the experitnents made hy Br. 
Neuforn, and thoſe I made with this ſalt in 
the year 1768, an account of which is in- 
ſerted in the 58th volume of the Philoſo» 
phical Tranſactions, it is evident that the 
ſal ſuccini is an acid of a particular kind; 
and the neutral ſalts made with it very dif- 
ferent in taſte, ſmell, and other properties, 
from thoſe made with the muriatic acid. 
None of the neutral ſalts, made with this 
acid, have hitherto been uſed in practice to 
my knowledge, except the one made with 
the. volatile alkali, which is ſaid to have 
acted as a diuretic in dropſies, when given 
in repeated doſes of a ſeruple _ Dae 

or ſix hours 
The ſalt of amber eit bas a. ue 
acid taſte, and is evidently a gently ſtimu- 
lating, cordial, and autiſeptic medicine; at 
the ſame time, that it is an excellent diuretio, 
and promoter of the other watery excretions; 
on theſe accounts it is uſed in fevers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of: the low. and putrid kind; it 
has often been joined to caſtor, valerian 
root, ſerpentaria, and other cordial medicines; 
F bet likewiſe been recommended as an anti- 
hyſteric 
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hyſteric medicine, and as uſeful for: pro- 
moting the menſes; and it is ſometimes 
joined: to the fetid medicines in eaſes of this 
kind. Boerhaave, in his Chymiſtry, calls 
it the JAntibyftericorum Diureticorum Prin- 
Ceps. N hall - cy 

The common doſes given of it have been 


from five grains to a ſcruple. | 
A N r 0 \\ 5 N. IA. * DNN 0 


3. 0¹⁰ of © nt 


| Oleurki'Succini, The oil of amber ſearcs 
differs from the foſſil oils I have already 
mentioned. It has been uſed externally for 
diſcufling indolent ſwellings, and it has: been 
rubbed vn paralytic limbs, as a wartn ſtimu- 
lating remedy. When rectified, it is uſed 
as a warm: cordial medicine, and given for 
promoting"'the') watery ſeeretions. © It Has 
been eſtesmed to be a good antihyſterie 
remedy, and uſeful for promoting che 
menſes;'' It bas been © uſed for allaying 
ſpaſms and convulſions, and been preſcribed 
in epileptic and other eonvulſive diſorders; 
and it has been thought to allay the violence 
of the fits of coughing in the chincough, 
ons f and 
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and to ſhoiten the duration of the. diſorder. 
The doſes ordered have been 099% FHP 
five to thirty —_— in a Wh * 
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OF VEGET ABLE AND ANIMAL 
OILS. 

AVING conſidered the foſſil oils, I 
come next to take a view of thoſe 
belonging to the vegetable and animal king» 
docs, ol which there is a great variety, 
which have been divided into different claſſes 
by authors; but thoſe which are: uſed: in 
medicine. may; be reduced to two; Aſt. The 
undſuaass: And 2d. The eſental.. Under 
che title of unctuous, I ſhall eomprehend 
both the mild vegetable and animal oils; 
ang , likewiſe the empyreumatic,: whieh are 


the: lame, oils, only. rages. ” their langer. 
ties — force of fire. 

All oils are ſubltantes, which 0 a 
. quantity of phlogiſton, or inſtammable 


matter; 


as yet been determined; chymiſts hitherto 
not having been able to procure it ſeparate 
from other bodies. Mr. Kirwan, in the 72d 
volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 
the year 1782; ſays, that phlogiſton exiſts 
in two ſtates, 1ſt. In a ſolid form, when it 
is joined to other bodies; 2d. In an aerial 
elaſtic form, when it is disjoined from them. 
In the firſt ſtate it is called ns a in x the 
n i Mammable air. 
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' THE  yatuous oils, when, pure and, PY 
cent „have neither taſte ner ſmell, but feel ſoft. 
and oily in the mouth; they are the pro- 
duce both of the animal and of the nn. 
r n e 

The native, animal oils are found in \ the 
cellular membranes, and in the cells of the 
bones of animals, and are formed of the ole- 
aginous . particles of our | food, which had. 

been 
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284: Of Vegetable and Animal Oils. 
been taken; up by the abſorbent veſſels, for 
the purpoſes of lubricating and ſoftening the 
fine meiribranes,” the joints and other parts, 
and of keoping the bones of a due tempe- 


rature, and preventing their becoming too, 


brittle; and of blunting the toò great acri- 
mony of the animal fluids. and ſalts; and a 
quantity of theſe oily particles are depoſited 


into the cells of che bones, and of the ſofter 


parts: i by way of ſtore, to be [reaflutned 
into the maſs of blood when wanted: When 
freſh they are quite mild, and have no taſte; 
and thoſe of quadrupeds and birds, when cold, 
concrete into a firm /white mals; and thoſe 
of fiſhes, all, except ſome of the oily parts of 
the whale, remain fluid in the cold. 

The oils of vegetable ſulhllances are gene- 
rally depofited in the cellular parts of the 


ſeeds and fruits, aud are procured from 
_ thetice either by expreſſion, or by bruiſing: 


the feeds or other parts of the plant contain- 
ing the oil, and boiling them in water, 
whed the oil riſes to the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, and is ſeparated from it when cold: 
cheſs, as well as the native animal oils, are, 

jen pure and freth, quite mild and une»: 
11929 4 tuous, 


Of. Vegetable aud Animal Oils. 1285 
tuous, without either taſte or ſmell; they 
generally remain in a fluid ſtate; while the 
heat of the air raiſes the quickſilver of the 
thermometer above the freezing; point. 
Both the vegetable and the animal oils, 
though they be mild and inſipid when quite 
pure and freſh, yet if they be expoſed to the 
air till they undergo a kind of fermentation, 
acquire a ſharp acrid ' taſte and a ſtrong 
ſmell, loſe their colour, and become what is 
commonly called rancid,. 

When theſe oils are put into a retort; — 
diſtilled, there firſt comes over an inſipid wa- 
tery phlegm, which becomes more and more 
acid as the diſtillation adyances ; then aſharp 
oil of a diſagreeable ſmell, the colour and cot» 
ſiſtence of which increaſe till the operation 
is finiſhed ; and there remains in the retott a 
bituminous matter, inſoluble in ſpirit, but 
foluble 1 in ether, which by calcination yields 


A vitreſcible matter (or coal), which chymiſts | 


have reckoned to bethe characteriſticofa mucĩ- 
lage. During the time of the diſtillation there 
eſcapes a quantity of fixed air. From this 


analyſis it has been concluded, that theſe oils 
are made up of a watery phlegm, an acid, 


an æthereal oil, and phlogiſton ſoluble in ſpi- 


rit, 
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kit, a mucous matter, and a large quantity 
of fixed air, which eſcapes. e the time 
of — diſtillation. 

Mr. Morveau ſays, that it is this fixed air 
which oncaGons the ſharp vapours that ariſe 


during the time that theſe oils are kept boil- 


ing in an open veſſel ; and is the cauſe of 
their ruſting icon-and braſs ; for when they 
are deprived of it, they have no ſuch effect 
on theſe metals; and he adds, that it is the 
loſs of this air which is the cauſe of their 
becoming rancid; and that when they are 
rancid, if we reftore this air to js they 
0 again freſh and ſweet. 
The properties of freſh, mild, bett 
oils, with reſpect to other bückes, . 
They are miſcible with the ſtronger 
acids, and by this mixture they become 
thick, and acquire conſiſtence; the nitrous 
and vitnolic acids coagulate the fluid oils, 
and render them as firm as tallow ; and the 
vitriohc turns thern of a black colour. 
Mr. Morveau, in the 3d volume of his 
Elemens de Chymie, &c. mentions, that a ſoap 
ſoluble in water may be formed, by uniting 
oil which has 'been ſeparated from ſoap by 
* des 
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means uf an acid, than diſſolved in alcdhol, 
and ſeparated again from it by means of wa- 
ter, with the vitriolic acid; or by imply 
heating the oil diſunited from ſoap, and then 
adding to it by degrees the vitriolic acid. 
And he ſays that the nitrous acid forms wvith 
theſe oils a ſort of ue. which is ando- 
luble in water. ITE at: balls 

It has been bund, abi in a the 
thicker'the oils are, the greater quantity of 
acid they contain ; hogs-lard, butter, tal- 
low, and wax, yield more acid by. diſtilla- 
tion, than almond, olive, or other fluid oils; 
and theſe fluid oils acquire. conſiſtence by 
being incorporated with acids. May not 
this be one reaſon why publicans, and others, 
who eat heartily, and drink a great quantity 
of beer; wine, and other liquors, which 
contain a quantity of 5h often grow Gore 
pulent? 

The animal oils. are Ry miſcible 3 
the fixed alkalies, in their mild ſtate; but 0 
when they are rendered cauſtic, they unite 
intimately with them, and form a ſoap, 

They are not ' miſcible with any of the 
neutral falts, except the regenerated tartar 
and 
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and vegetable ammoniac, and that ane in a 
fall degree. * n. 578150 
They mix reibt the Fr Pie: 
anid eflential/oils ; ; andithey diflolve ſulphur, 
and vegetable reſins and balſams. 
They do not mix wittr alcohol in their 


natural ſtate ; but if they be repeatedly. dif- 


tilled, they become more and more ſubtale 


and volatile, and approach 'nearer to the na- 


ture of eſſential . pa __ . be 0 
mixed with it. ati bi 
They diſſolve eh if the * tals, 
Goh! as lead and tin, and they corrode cop- 
per; with lead, they ſerve as the foundation 
of ſome of our plaſterrs. 
They unite with quickſilver by being 16 
ribbed wih it in 'a mortar; particularly 
with hogs-lard, and the other tllick animal 


oils; and it is in this manner that all our 


mercurial ointments are made. It has been 
the general opinion that the quickſilver is 
only divided, and its particles ſuſpended, by 
the - adheſive power of the hogs-lard, or 
other animal oil, that is uſed in making 
theſe preparations ; but Mr. Morveau, and 


lathe other late chymiſts, * that it is 
wm in 
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in part diſſolved by the acid of theſe oils, 
particularly when the oils have become ran- 
cid; for in that ſtate they d diſſolve the quick- 
flver ſooner, and are more tenacious of it 
than when they are freth ; in proof of which 
Monf. Beaumé tells us, that he melted an 
ounce of mercurial ointment, which was 
newly prepared, with freſh hogs- lard, and an 
ounce of another ointment in which the lard 
had become rancid, and kept them both in 
fuſion for eight days, and in that time the 
freſh ointtnent let drop three drams of the 
138 and the rancid ointment only a a 


ry Tru 09 (17 or 10 
tam and a half. e fas 


Unctuous 6ils do not affect antitabn g, but 
all of them diſſolve arſenic}; and it Has been 
propoſed to make a ifucion of this mineral 
in oil, for covering the” bottoms of "ſhips" 
with, to guard them againſt 1 worms. 
The do not mix with water, without 
the intervention of ſome' other ſubſtance; 
the cauſtic alkali renders them miſciblæ with 
water; and a ſmall quantity of the common 
volatile unites the vegetable oils with it, and 
has been commonly arp wr Prepating 
oily draughts and juleps. | * 
N | It 
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It has been long known that theſe unctu- 
ous oils may be ſuſpended in water, by tri- 
turating them in a mortar with finely pow- 
arg gum, or thick mucilages. prepared with 

The late Dr. Fothergill caufed a num- 
55 of experiments to be made relative to this 
ſubject; and it was found that half a dram 
of mucilage, made. with two, parts. of water 
and one of gum arabic, kept ſuſpended, an 
equal part of oil of almonds, or a ſeropl 
of any of the natural balſams, an 
ounce and a half of water; and that half an 
ounce of the ſame ſort of mucilage is capa- 
ble of keeping an equal quantity of ſweet oil 
ſuſpended in an ounce and a half of water ; 
that the addition of a dram of ſyrup, makes 
them mix eaſier; and a dram or two of ſome. 
of the. ſpirituous waters makes the draught 
more agreeable to the palate. | Almonds, 
and the kernels, of walnuts and of other 
nuts, which abound, both with « oil and muci- 
lage, yield both theſe principles to water, 
and form an oily emulſion; by being firſt beat, 
into a pulp, and then well triturated, while 
the water is mixed by degrees with, them,; 
and the mucilaginous and ſaline Me of the 
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Of Vegetable and Animal Oils, 291 
kernels of theſe nuts, not only render their 
own oil miſcible” with water, but likewiſe 
diſſolve and keep ſuſpended in water à certain 
portion of camphor, or of other eſſential 
oils'; and are eme bs Age for this 
purpoſe. | 
When gums or their mucilages are uſed 
for mixing oils with watery liquors, no al- 
kali muſt be added, for it deſtroys the acid 
of the gum, and renders both effete. 

The yolks of eggs likewiſe ſetve as a 
menſtruum for mixing oils with watery li- 
quors, and anſwer the vac yer on many 
cecaſions. 
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TR e e are ir employed 
| for external purpoſes, aud ſome of the thicker 
ones, fuchas hogs-lard, tallow,' atid wa, are 
much uſed: for the Faru of oititments 7 
and plaſterts. 3 e 
. ax has ſometimes been given inter- 
K U 2 nally, 
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of Straſburgh u turpeutine, and as much beet 
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nally, it was an ingredient in the balſamum 


Locatelli, which was formerly much uſed 


25 a-psQoral and healing medicine; it was 
made of a pint of olive oil and half a pint 


wax, to which the London college added ſin 
gramms of red ſanders in powder; the Edin- 


burgh, two qunces of balſam of Peru, and 


n ounge.of dragons. blood. War has like- 


wiſe been mixed with teſtaceous powders, 


and given in dyſenteric. caſes; and it is mixed 
with the, vitrum antimonii, to render ite 


operatign milder. Wax diſſolved in water 
into the form of an emulſion, by meaus of 


ſoap, in the following manner, was much 
uſed in the war in North America, in the 
year 1760, and found to be of ſervice in 
recent 'dyſenteric caſes, after the neceſſary 
evacuations had been premiſed Take of 
bees wax three drams, of white Caſtile ſoap 
gne dram, of, water half au ounce, put 
them into a ſtwali tin pot, and melt them 
over the. fire.; While hey are kept, firing 
about with a ſpatula, pour them intp a mar- 
ble mortar; and when they begin to cool, 
39 . — a quart: of water, keeping 
n 
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rubbing the ingredients with the peſtle of 
the mortar, that they may mcorporats with 
the water, and form an emulſion; to which 
ſome ſugar, and a little cinnamon, or other 
rer 3 may be 1 * an 

"De. Vogel, in his Wande chere; 
fon that wax is an inflammable ſubſtanee, 
gathered by the bees from the ſtamina and 
the leaves of ſome flowers ; that it 1s im- 
perfoMly Htuble in alcohol, and ems to be 
a reſin intimately mixed with an unctuous 
ſubſtarice: but Menſ. Morveas thinks that 
it does not differ from other oils. hut in con- 
tamiug a greater quantity of acid, which 
gives It oonſiſtence; for that if you ſeparate 
this acid by repeated hows 1g it is res 
ee oa. 7 17 FEY 


D221 aa . FAS <5 
—— called here 

ceti, Dr. Lewis ſays, is obtiined by boiling, | 

and purifying with an alkaline lixivium, the 


oil of a ſpecies of the whale, called Phyferer 
Macrocephalus ; it is brought to market in 


form of a ſolid, unctuous flaky ſubſtance, of a 
U 3 | ſnowy 
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ſnowy whiteneſs, which: has. a ſoft butyraceoua 
taſte,” without any remarkable ſmell. | It has 
been much employed in coughs and in other 
complaints, where a ſoſt unctuous oil is 
wanted. It is ſometimes rubbed with ſugar, 
and taken in a dry form; at other times it is 
rated in a mortar with gum arabic, and! 
mixed with Water y _—_— or * chen 
21 felt; 980 I el 5103 
ou Viggrinum, — Arungia f Pereina,— 
Oleum Pedum Boumarum.. 1 n 
nally for foftening and relaxing the fibres; 
and their effects are more permanent than 
thoſe of watery. fomentations. They are 
often rubbed upon joints, and other parts, 
which have become too ſtiff and rigid, with 
a view of making them ſupple, and recover 
their motion. They are likewiſe: employed 
to remove ſpaſms, and to eaſe pain; and 
they are mixed with poultices, to Prep ent: 
Heir graniog. bad, # els to feviogt-s'to lio 
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” ii vegetable, Apel oils. aro! very 
numerqus, great numbers of ſeeds, fruits, 
&c/ yielding, by expreſſion, an unctuous oil. 
At preſont: a few, only of tha mild ones, and 

one or two which have a laxative quality, 
are ſed. rnchcinally,; aud bee 975 


Sweet e ee 2. 275 0 8 | * "Oil 
of Linſeed.. 4 Palm. Oil. 5 Caftar, Oil. 
6. De Oil ef the Seeds. of, the Phyfic., Nuts, 
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Ohm we cape 8 Oleun Fo mn 11 
Oleum amygdalarum & oleum olivarum, the 
oil of almonds and oil of olives, ſupply, in 
general, the place of all the other mild 
unctuous oils for internal and medicinal 
purpoſes. So far as we know, they produce 
nearly the ſame effects on the human body; 
1 os ſtomach and inteſtines; they rte 
up . the 


the paſſages; they blunt and obtund any 
acrimomous ſubſtances they meet with, and 
aſſiſt in removing ſpaſras from the fibres; 
hence they are given where any acrid ſaline 
ſubſtance, ly irritates the Nomach and 
bowels, has been fwaltowed by miſtake; or 
an 4erimonious maxter is Iodgjd-It1 chem, 
Which ereates uncafinefs : they ant often 
' mixed With/elyſters,' or thrown up pure by 
way of ely ſter; in Grder to lubtitate” the 
great gute, and Pfocufe tools,” when any 
thing irkitäting 16 Lledged within them; und 
e four, five, dr fix one of oo 
oil tied with 40% 50, or more 
tinctura thebtica,” are” thiown Ip to * 
pain; und dereſthes, Whith') from the 
ſtone, or dyſentery. Theſe dis, "taken in 
ſmall and frequent repeated doſes, generally 
ſit Say on the Nechäeh, and providdxntive ; 
and frequently thay e joined to manna, and 
other medicines uf this kind, to mate them 
Have that effect. Half an ounce; of theſe 
6its mixed with a dram of marina, and fix 
draths of any of ths common: purging ſalts, 
and diſſolved in an ounte and a half of ime: 
mn n means af a ſmall 
1 quantity 


cv em —— 
mild prying medtwine, which” eoltittionly 
operates freely ithost gripitg 4 che zack 
tion of 4'#fani or 'twb bf ſpinitu6us citma- 
moh-water, intakes the! Geavght fir eaſier oh 
che Nomigel,' THEY vnd taken en Large 
quantiry immediately ercate a nuuſea ah. 
ficktieſs,/atrd eveafion vomiting t und ate Ne- 
quentiy employed for theſe putpoſes; where 
Perla hart Taleted ey adſtans” Tale, 
| actid'oifons. 12 * £9 Rai T9967 
en ane Endtebus oe e Und 

ub inte dhe Wedd by the lacteal and ly 

phatic veſſels; the uf proceſs ſot mixes 
them with tlie other: Grouldting flaide; and 
they uniting with the acrimonious ſalts an 
putreſcent  purticles;/ render ther trild; 
hence we fee the uſe of ehe fat d c, Whith 
is aceutnulated in ehe bellular membranes of 
the ſoft parts, and in the cells ànd Exvitits 
of the bones, Which is taken up by the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels, Whenever the nidititntiitn of 

the bibed (vinereditI by fever, r bthör dadtes. 
Beſides the effebte which theſe bils taken 
up into the circulution, habe upon rH acti 
b b of the blood, part of them 


is 
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is — out by the ſecretory veſſele upon 
the membrane, and into the different ca: 
vities of the body, to lubricate and. defend 
them, agaiuſt acrid irritating. matter; aud 
theſe; oils are preſeribed in nephtitic caſes, 
to ſmooth and lubricate the urinary paſſages 
and to forward the expulſion of ſand and 
gravel; in pulmonio diſorders, ' where: there 
s a thin rheum, that irritates the bronchi, 
and keeps up a tickling cough; in caſes 
after child-birth, where the lochia are too 
ſharp and acrid in ſpaſmodic diſorders, 
which we ſuſpect to depend upon gerid mat · 
ter ; and in many other caſes where a lubrit 
<xingy,ohruding.) inviſcating medicine is 
wanted. rte wh 157 iin 79111 

Theſe, oils cannot be taken pure in ſuf⸗ 
Sen quantity to anſwer the purpoſes in: 
tended, becauſe they. raiſe a nauſea : au 
therefore they are commonly made inte 
emulſions, by mixing them with ſome watery 
an. egg, or of gums, or of the volatilealkalne 
ſpirits; or by beating, and triturating in a 
mortar, almonds, and other ſubſtances which 

tain them, and at the ſame; n | 
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adding by degrees a ſufficient quantity of 
ratir- ano ne eon: nt abut en bats 
Theſe vegetable unctnous: oils: are uſed a 
oxtetnal remedies, as well a thoſe of the: 
animal. ind. r at 05919 aste 
The late Dr. Oliver of Bath, many years 
ago, wrote a letter to ma, mentioning, that 
N 1 6 ra hy gk" 
ng ee en er PR 
20 tin hour, eee 


ome time.  haye often "ordered this this re- 
17 to be t ried in drophi cal cafes; es ; and ſhave 
it ive fon t relief, but never” make 7 
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ites, .. In. ariafarcous caſes,” 
n_ alc ks oh Ik 2100, | 
5 * en patios, {EY ri ud 


5 frotn rubbing, not a on oly. tl et 

ut likewiſe the, legs, morning and 'rening 
30 theſe'oils., Wy 7 4 : [ 
"' Thele loft Abel oils mix ved with 8 f 
phor, or with volatile Akai falts, or ſuch 
other ſtimulating ſubſtances, form liniments 
proper for rubbing on the ſkin, which not 
only- ſoften and orelax the · fibres, but like · 
wiſe; by their iſtimulus. increaſe the oſeil- 
— of the veſſels,” of the parts 
erh | | * 
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enme god diſcutectit rerkedies ind are pften 


uſed as ſuch, in tumors and pains, where 
thete/is no gteat degree: of fever or infldin- 
mitiom; the ndditidn- of opjanbww fuch links 
ments gives them an anodyne quhlit . 
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Ofen P Paine. Palmroi as,,. procured, 
Fafa kernels, of the fruit of the palm- 
ail tree, which now grows in the Welt 
* 5117 5 Indies, 


10 2 


Indies, and on (the:coaſt of Aftica. Fhis 
oil is of am otange colour, is about the cond 
ſiſtence of an ointment, and has a  Rrongy 
though not a. diſagrecable {imell, andbue 
very little taſte.” By keeping it hecodaes 


white and unfit for uſe, It is never given 


28 an internal remedy ali counting, 'bue 
has been uſed as an application for allaying 
pain, ſor removing eramps, and We 

ae nerves, MM. 
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i Mui jo Oleum Ricini. £644 45 11 01 
4 cle Riuini; ſeu Olin Palna C. 
This oil, which ' commonly” goes by the 
name of caſtor oil, is got by exprefſion;from 
the ſeeds of the ſhrub called ricinus vulgaris; 
or palma hn. What is procured by ſimple 
preſſure without the aſfiſtance of heat, is 
eſtoemed the beſt. This oil, when pure] is 
limpid, and has little or no taſte, and is of 


a purgative vatuie; it is much uſed both in the 
Eaſt and in the Weft Indies, as a mild purging 
medicine, in the dry belly-ach, in the iliac 
paſſion, in eaſts df worms; and in other com- 
plaints of the bowels,. Its daſe to an adult, 
is from half au ounce to two ounces ; = 


/ to 
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to children, from 4 dram to half an ounce; 
It ãs adtniniſtered in different, forms, byi it« 
ſelf; in broths, or water gruel; made into 
and ſugar; mixed- with honey and watery 
| liquors; or made up into draughts with ſome 
_ ofthe ſimple diſtilled waters and gum arabic. 
And ſome people ſwallow it ſwimming ou 
ſimple peppermint water, or in a glaſs of 
rum and water. When it is intended to 
quicken 1 its operation, it is common to add 
to it a dram or two dramis of tincture of N 
chubarb, or of jalap, or of ſenna. The ſeeds 
themſelves, from which the oil is drawn,: are 
ſtrongly purgative; two ot three of them 
often acting as ſtrong hydragogue and emetia 
niediaines ; inſtauces of wluch L have ſcen, 
It is ſaid that this violent purgative quality 
is lodged in the outer ſkin, audi the fine 
membranes which cover them ; and that ii 
theſe: be all carefully picked off; tliat they 
have no ſuch violent operation. bas N 
Heilt 901 ui „ob- ab ech ni . hi 


, Oleum Seminum, Riaimisin. acilleq 
Olum Seminum Nieinoiuiu, „teu Nit 


n The eil of Barbadbe 


1 nuts, 
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nuts, or of the nuts of the phyſic nut- tice, 
This is an oil of the ſame nature as the 


caſtor oil, but is a much ſtronger purgative 
medicine; half an ounce proving a ſtrong 
bydragogue purge in dropſies. It is not 
much uſed in the Weſt Indies, 0 ne 
of the violence of its operation. 


There are a number of other plats and | 
trophy the fruit or nuts of which yield an 


oil which has a purgative quality.) T. oibul 


cn: il 1:4 in IM ic i obo 


Oleun Nucis Indice, : Arundulum Mam. 
1048 * 94% DION 31. DR 

At Bom bay, G Gay 8 and [og in the 
15 lngies, there ; grows atree which, bears a 
nut incloſed in a rough huſk, which re- 
fembles. much the ae and the | 
kernel, of the, nut yields, an oil by expreſſion, 
which 3 is of a purgative nature; a tea ſpoon· 
full « it is reckoned a doſe: the. tree goes, 
by the ace of the Arundel: tree at Bombay, 
and 1 its ol by that of the Arundel ol, Mr. 


1 4 


Sinclair, one of the ſurgeons belopging to, 
the royal, regiment, of artil ff. e Was 
former] ly Jurgegn.to al, Eaſt hip, gay Es, 
me. a mall bottle full of ahn 01 55 „ Fhich,] he 


05'S DUI 99s et! 
* s fl 4 


led 


1 . 8 


e wöch. uſed Wrabbs wage bt e dyſen- 
wy in lad, and that he had giveti it in 


wur tecent caſes of dyſentery with: fucceſs, 


Probably this is the oil of the Purging 
nde mentioned in Dale's Pharmacologia, 
which are got from the tree called Lignum 
Moluccenſe, Pavana dictum, fructu avellanz, 
J. B. 5. 3423 and pinus Indica, nueleo pur. 


gante, C. B. 492; and the _ Choy 
Indica, Tournefort, Mat. Med: 


bas” +12 


Tournefort, in his Materia Medica, men- 


tions different kinds. o the palma Chriſti, 


and it ſhould ſeem from his acgount, that 


theſe" ſeeds or Kernels of nutz were in his 
time uſed 14 ſubſtance, more” than the oils 
expreſſed from them,” He, after taking no- 
tice that the ancients drew an oil from theſe 


ſeeds, which powerfully purged aud deſtroyed 


ounde, win an ounce, and a 


Worms, as may be ſeen in Dioſcorides, | 


obſorves, b at this time, this oil is ſome- 
times fafely given to the quantity of an 
4 ; Tier ering 

ſplrit A Wing. © 50s 901 . IND 
"He then ells v us. that the ſeeds of the 


commion palma Chit, V. B. ne 


ſtrong! nd powerful! Fen expel hydropi- 
cal 


-' 


. 
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cal humours ; that three or four of the 
ſeeds well bruiſed, and mixed with a dram 
of cream of tartar, are ſometimes given with 
a bit of bread to hydropical patients; and 
that theſe ſeeds are ſometimes boiled in broth, 
to the quantity of fix or ten grains. 


That the expreſſed oil of the American 
palma Chriſti is given in the dropſy and 
cholic, to the quautity of an ounce. That 
its ſeeds bruiſed and ſwallowed in a ſmall 

quantity of the freſh pulp of Caſſia, purge 
to admiration ; and that if from four to 
ſix ſeeds be bruiſed, and triturated in A 
marble mortar, with half a dram of cream, | 
of Tartar, while fix ounces of water are 
added by little and little, it makes a purging 
emulſion, 

That the ſeeds of the Indian palma Chifti, 
called Grotiglia, ſo powerfully cut and eva- 
cuate groſs viſcous humours, that they may 
be preferred' to the Coloquintida. EE, 

| That the ſeeds of the palma Chriſti uſed 
in the American iſlands purge as powerfully, 
a9 the ſeeds of the other kinds, but a great 
deal more kindly and friendly ; and that 
| one; of theſe ſeeds, being ſwallowed with 4 * 
Vor. II. . little 


— nk; — 
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little butter, or elſe bruiſed and drunk in 


broth, or cut in ſmall pieces, and ſwallow- 


ed down in a little bit nen is n 
eee . | | | 


E* 


7 


: Ka Empyreumatic Oils 
I AVIN G conſidered the unctuous oils 


in their natural ſtate, I come next to take a 


view pf them, after they have been changed 
iu their nature, by being diſtilled from the 
fubſtances, which originally contained them, 
d go by the name of empyreumatic oils. 
Theſe empyreumatic oils, when | fir(t 
Aſtilled, have a black colour, a fetid ſmell, 


and an acrid taſte; and there is reaſou to be- 


Heve, that they are new, bodies produced 
by the force of fire, making a, new arrange 


ment of the oily principles contained-in the 


ſubſtances from which they were diſtilled. 
They all have ſo much of the ſame appear- 
ance, and ſo many properties in common, 
that moſt people haye imagined that they 
were all, of the ſame nature; but Ds. . 

+ 48 


— * 
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in his Inſtitutiones Chemiæ, & 534, &c. 
tells us, that not only the animal differ from 
the vegetable; but that each oil differs in its 
properties from the others, with reſpe& to 
ſmell, taſte, fluidity, colour, and texture, 
according to the different ſubſtances from 
which it is procuted; but neither he, not 
any other ehymiſt whom I know of, 
has hitherto ſo particularly examined theſe 
oils, as to aſcertain in what theſe differences 
conſiſt, He tells us indeed, 5 5 36, that 
all of them contain a volatile ſalt; but that 
this ſalt is not always of an alkaline nature, 
as is commonly imagined ; but is ſometimes 
of the acid kind, and ſometimes a mix- 
ture of both acid and alkaline. In the em- 
pyreumatie oils of fats, of tartar, of fir, and 
of many other refinous woods, it is only 
acid; in the oil of hartſhorn, and in the 
oil got from the bivod, it 1s n "GP 
and acid, 

The empyreumatic oils wende are ſo 
fetid and offenſive, that they are now very - 
ſeldom preſcribed as medicines in London, 
and one only of them is retained in the Diſ· 
penſatory; the oleum cornu cervi, which 

| oO was 


, 
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was formerly much uſed, and was reckoned 
nervous and anodyne, and given in hyſteric 
and hy pochondriac complaints; it was an 
ingredient in the pilulæ fœtidæ of many 
diſpenſatories. Boerhaave, and other phyſi - 
clans, uſed to order paralytic parts to be 


rubbed with theſe oils; but now other medi- 


cines, which ate equally efficacious, but leſs 
nauſeous, ſuch as the linimentum volatile, 


&c. are made to ſupply their place. 


If the oleum cornu cervi, or any other 
of theſe empyreumatic oils, be rectiſied by 


repeated diſtillations, it becomes perfectly 


clear and limpid; and acquires a ſub- 


tile penetrating taſte and ſmell, and has, 


been called by the name of aleum animale, 
from its being prepared moſtly from animal 
oils. In this ſtate it has many of the pro- 
perties of an æthereal oil. Monſ. Mor veau 
ſays, that if it be perfectly pure, it diſ- 


ſolves in part in water, and totally in ſpirit, 


and in vinegar; and inflames with the pure 
nitrous acid ; that it 3s extremely volatile, 
and is the lighteſt liquor known next to 
ætherʒ and that four ounces of oil ofhartſhorn 


yield only three drams of this fine oil. 
25 U7 5 This 
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This oil has been greatly recommended 
55 Dr. Hainan and Dr. Boerhaave, as a 
powerful antiſpaſmodic, aud nervous medi- 
cine,” in hyſteric, epileptie, and convulſive 
diſorders : I have often uſed it in ſuch caſes, 


but think that its virtues have er Sen 
exaggerated. 


It has been given from five crop to half 
a Gang for a doſe. | 


s EO. V. 9 
of Efenia Oils ch 


T 1 E Anti! are the Pty 4 ob- 
tained by diſtillation or infuſion from aro- 
matic: vegetables, which are ſoluble in 
alcohol; there are indeed ſome few ani- 
mal ſubſtances, ſuch as the eivet, muſk, 
caſtor, and ants, which yield a ſmall quan- 
tity of a kind of eſſential oil, by being diſ- 
tilled in a large quantity with water ; but 
thoſe oils, Dr. Vogel ſays, differ much from 
the oils got from vegetables, and appear to 
be only a very fine fat rendered fluid. by the 


X 3 heat 
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heat of the fire, aud highly impregnated 
with ſpicityous particles ; and that the fins 
gular property which oil of ants has of riſ- 
ing with rectified ſpirits, in diſtillation, and 
not incorporating, but floating on the top 
of them, ſufficiently coufirms the re of 


this aſſertion. 


Du V 28e obſerves, that 1 105. 
| e in order to yield an eſſential oil, muſt 
abound both with a volatile ſpirit (which 
Boerhaave calls the ſpiritus rector), and with 
reſinous principles; and that when they 
loſe their ſpiritus rector, they become thick, 

and loſe their fluidity, volatility, and ſmell; 

and hence that moſt chymiſts believe, that 
theſe properties depend upon this ſpirit. 

The greater part of the eſſential oils are 
got by putting the flowers, ſeeds, plants, 
wood, or whatever the oil is to be drawn 
from, into a large alembie, or ſtill, 
fitted with a proper apparatus; and ' after 
pouring a ſufficient quantity of water over 
them, and macerating them for a proper 
time, by diſtilling ſo long as the water 
comes over impregnated with the eſſential 
oil. The oil which comes over with the 


water, 


water, either ſwims on its ſurface, or ſinks 
to the bottom; moſt of the eſſential oils- 
got from the plants growing in this country, 
are ſpecifically lighter than water 3 but the 
greater part of thoſe got from aromatic vegeta - 
bles, growing under the torrid zone, are heavier, 
One of the eſſential oils, the olcum reſarum, 
which, is brought into this country, is got by 
infuſing the flowers which contain it, in tepid 
water; and perhaps others might be prepared, 
in the ſame manner. This is the gſential oil. of 
roſes, commonly called otter of roſes, which is, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, and fold ata very, 
high price. An officer who had been a number 
of years in the India ſervice, aflured me that 
the manner in which it is prepared is this: 
In certain places of the country of Bengal, 
they plant large fields with roſe trees or 
buſhes. When the roſes are in flower, they 
fill a number of very large ſtone or glazed 
earthen veſſels, or wooden. caſks, with the 
leaves of the flowers of the roſes, very well 
picked, and freed from all ſeeds and ſtalks, 
and then pour pure ſpring water over them, 
ſo as to cover them, and riſe ſome inches 
above eng ſurface. They ſet the veſſels in the 
X 4 ſun 
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ſun early in the morning at ſun-riſe, and let 
themſtand till theevening; then they take them 
into the houſe, and ſet them out again early 
next morning, as before; and do this for four, 
five, fix, or more days. At the end of the 
third or fourth day, a yumber of particles of 
a fine yellow oily matter appear floating on 
the ſurface ; in a day or two theſe gather 
into a ſcum, which i is the otter, or eſſential oil 
of the roſes. ' So ſoon as this ſcum is ob- 
ſerved, the operator takes it all up with great 
care on very fine cotton wrapt round pieces 
of ſtick, and ſqueezes it into a phial, which 
he immediately ſtops well. This operation 
he repeats every evening, while the roſes 
continue to throw out any of this fine oil; 
and when they yield no more, he empties 
the veſſels of the roſe leaves, and fills them 
again with others which are freſh. 

The effential oils have a fragrant ſmell, 
and are hot and fiery to the taſte; and moſt 
of them ſo much ſo, as to be cauſtic in the 
mouth. Moſt of them are tranſparent, and 
of a fluid confiſtence ; ſome. few of them, 
ſuch as the otter of roſes, the oil of the aniſe- 

ſeed, oil of mace, a though they become 
fluid 
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fluid by heat, yet, upon” being ſet in 4 C606 
place, congeal Hit 1 baryraceous-NKe ſab-' 
ſtance. * ot Int nie wad 

The eſſential Sis; by being kept, 'loſe a 
great deal of their ſmell ; and the fluid ones 
acquire firſt a thick couſiſtence, ſo as to re- 
ſemble the oily ſubſtances called balfams ; ; 
and by being kept longer, become hard and' 
brittle,” and are converted into perfect reſins. 
Hence we ſee that the balſams are only ĩnſpiſ. 
ſated eſſential oils ; and the reſins inſpiſſated 
balſams; and theſe different ſtates, Macguer 
ſays, depend on the greater or leſs quantity 
of acid they contain; for the more that is, 
the thicker conſiſtence they have: thus he ſays 
that the eſſential oils, by ſtagnating, have not 
only a great deal of their fine volatile parts fly 
off, but attract likewiſe an acid from the air; 
and hence they become thicker, and at firſt 
acquire the conſiſtence of balſams, and after- 
wards of reſins, by being longer kept; and 
he ſays, as a proof of this being the caſe, 
that acids added to the eſſential oils, give 
them the conſiſtence of balſams or of reſins, 
in the ſame manner as if they had been ex- 
poſed to the air. When eſſential oils have 

become 
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become thick, and of the confiſtence of bal- 
ſams or of reſins, a great part of them may 
be again reſtored to a fluid ſtate, and freed 
from the acid, with which it is entangled, 
by repeated diſtillations; ; for the fine eſſen- 
tial oil, being more volatile than the acid, 
riſes with a leſs degree of heat, and comes 
over into the receiver, while part of its acid 
remains behind in the retort, and coagulates 
* 1 irg ain conkiſhence,of a brine: 


4421 D 110 1613500 b nt 

"= 8 in Fe Inſtitutiones Chemie, | 
$ 339», &c. mentions a very extraordinary 
thing which happens to the eſſential oils, 
by keeping them for 15 or 29 years which 
is. that a great part of them is converted 
into a cryſtalline, pellucid, friable ſubſtance, 
which} has the following properties: it has near- 
ly the ſame taſte and ſmell as the oil had origi- 
nally, but more acid and puligent, and leſs fra- 
grant, than before. It flames in the fire, It diſ- 
lolves in ſpirit of wine, and in oleum tartari 
per deliquium, but not in water. It melts 
with heat, aud aſſumes the form of an eſ⸗ 
ſential oil; but when cold, concretes again 
into the lame Lali ſaliue form as before. 
| He 
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He ſays, that ſome chymiſts have claffed 
this ſubſtance among the ſaline bodies; others 
have reckoned it to be a kind of camphor; 
but its properties are different from thoſe 
of both; nor is it as yet known from whence, 
or in what manner this ſubſtance is . gene» 
rated, for chymiſts have neither been able 
to demonſtrate the principles of which it 
has been compoſed, nor to make aux arti» 
ficial compound to reſemble t. 
The eſſential oils, by, diſtillation 8 an 
acid phlegm, an oil, and an earthy reſiduum; 
and hy repeated diſtillations they may be al- 
mwoſt wholly, changed into an acid phlegm, 
and an earth; for the honourable Mr, Boyle, 
by diſtilling ſome pounds of eſſential oil 
fifty repeated times, had at laſt only two 
ounces of the oil remaining, the reſt af it 
having been converted into an acid 97 85 
and an eartnm... 

The properties of dete Ale, with reſpebt of 
to other bodies, are; 

They unite with the ven acids, but 
not with the vegetable, and by that mixture 
become thicker, and in time acquire the con- 
ſiſtence of refins or bitumens. 

| They 
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They excite a ſtrong degree of heat, but 
occaſion no flame with the concentrated vi- 
triolic acid, though the mixture of this acid 
with the nitrous raiſes a flame with ſome of 
them, which the nitrous acid by itſelf was 
not capable of doing. 

They likewiſe raiſe a aber "RO of we 
with the pure nitrous acid; and Dr. Vogel ſays, 
the following burſt out into flames on mixture; 
viz, oil of turpentine, of cloves, of ſaſafras, of 
cinnamon, of carvy, of juniper adulterated, of 
lavender, and of lemons, though none of the 
others produce this effect; but if an equal 
part of vitriolic acid be added! to the nitrous, 
it will then exhibit the ſame phænomenon 
with the balſams of Mecca, copaiva, and of 
turpentine; and the balſam of Mecca, | on 
flaming, will make an d x: angel like the 
firing of a cannon. % gi 

The greater part of int do not unite 

readily with the muriatic acid; à ſmall 
quantity however of ſome of them are ſolu- 
ble by this acid; for Monſ. Morveau men- 
tions, that a Monſ. Achard had diffolved 
four grains of the oil of erer in an ounce 
of ſpirit of ſalt. 


They 
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| Ea do not unite with the vegetable 
acid, even in its concentrated ſtate, at leaſt 
the method of forming this artificial union 
is not hitherto knowa ; which ſeems the 
more extraordinary, as we know that theſe 
oils contain an acid in their compoſition, 
and that vinegar contains an oily matter, 

They unite with the pure fixed alkaline 
falts by proper management, and form a 
kind of ſoap called the Philoſopher's, 7595 
Starkeus's ſoap- 

They unite imperfectiy with the 1 
alkali; but by the intervention of ſpirit of 
wine, the union becomes complete, and they 
form the ſpiritus volatilis aleoſus. Ia Qi 

They diflolve readily | in alcohol, in the 
dulcified ſpitits, and in æther; and they 
mix with both the expreſſed and EMPYreu- 
matic oils. .._ 


| They diflolye ſulphur, eſpecially what 55 
a boiling heat, and form a very fetid and 
diſagreeable balſam with it; and they take 
up more ſulphur when they are hot, than 
they are able to keep ſuſpended when they 
become cool; and the ſulphpr which they 

let 
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let drop; contretes into a ſort of cryſtalline 
If the ſolution of ſulphur in theſe oils be 
expoſed to a conſiderable degree of heat in 
a clofe veſſel, it burſts the veffel with A 
prodigious expanſive fore. | 
| They have little effect upon metals in 
their metallic ſtate, though they get a blue 
tinge from copper, owing probably to the 
acid in their compoſi tion. 

They do not mix with pure water with- 
out the aſſiſtance of heat, though they 1 im- 
part ſomething of their flavour to it; but 
by diſtillation they unite ſo far as to give 
the water both their taſte and ſmell ; and it 
3s in this manner that the fragrant diſtilled 
waters of mint, cinnamon, balm, &c. com- 
monly cal led thie fimple waters of the ſhops, 
are made. By triturating them in a glaſs 
mortar, with ten or twelve times their ow]. n 
weight of ſugar, they form what is called an 
elatoſaccharum, which is miſcible with water; 
and by mixing them together, a water equal 
every way in virtue and efficacy to the diftil- 
*. waters, may be made; and ĩt may be much 


more 
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more ſtrongly impregnated with the oil than 
theſe waters commonly are. 


They are ſoluble in alcohol, and oh. 
mix eaſily with water; ſuch ſolutions of 


effential oils are called eſſences, and a few 
drops of them A es Get. 2 large quantity 
of water. 

The effential oils tiles been uſed both for 
external application, and as internal remedies 4 
dut they are too hot and pungent to be uſed 
in either way, tilt they have been rendered 
milder by foreign mixture. 

As they have an agreeable favour, and 
give a brifk ſtimulus to the parts they a are 


applied to, they have been added to oils, li- 
viments, and ointments, which have been 


rubbed” on, or applied to paralytic, or 
weak parts. And they have been mixed 
with eataplaſms or plaſter applied to the 
region of the ſtomach, in caſes of nauſea and 
vomiting, or of hiccup. | And they have 
been dropt on cotton, and pot into a e 
tooth to eaſe pain. Fob 
Given internally, after being —— fuf- 
ficiently mild,” they prove warm, cordial, and 
. remedies. They are generally 
preſcribed 
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preſcribed as cordials, with the view of 
keeping up the pulſe, ſupporting, the vis 
vitæ, and promoting the perſpiration, and 
other watery excretions, in leucophlegmatic 
and paralytic caſes, and in low fevers, and 
other caſes where the vis vitæ is too low, and 
the patient is in danger of ſinking. 
They have been formerly looked upon 
as correctors of reſinous purgatiye medi- 
eines; aud with this view were added to 
both the colocynth pills of the late London 
Diſpenſatory, and to ſeveral purgative pills 
of the Edinburgh ; but they certainly can 


have no ſuch effect, and the only end they 


can ſerve, is to make theſe medicines fit 
eaſier on the ſtomach. 


They are grateful and cordial, and have 
often been added to other medicines to warm 
and ſtrepgthen the ſtomach ; they have been 
reckoned to. be carminative and antiſpaſ- 
modic, and therefore have been uſed in fla- 


tulent, in byſteric, and in hypochondriacal 


Caſes, and in many of the diſorders common- 


ly called nervous. 55 
The doſe of the hotter 8 je From, one eto 


four or five drops; and of the milder, from four 


LOTS 52 


to 


fe 
bao i. * 11 9 
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to twelve or more drops. As they are too 
hot remedies to be taken by themſelves, 
they are commonly ordered to be det 


rn. 


of an _ then to be __ into —— | 


or juleps with water; to which commonly | 


a ſmall portion of ſome ſpirit, or ſpirituous 


tincture is added; at other times, each doſe, 


after being well rubbed with ſugar, is mixed 


with an ounce, or an ounce and a; half of 


almond emulſion; and ſometimes with the 


volk of an egg, an ounce or two of warm 


water, and a dram or more of ſome of the 4 
ſpirituous waters, or with wine; and theſe 
doſes are repeated more or leſs ee, 


according to the exigency of the eaſe. 
But although all the eſſential oils agree in 
their general virtues and properties, yet 


many of them have been imagined to poſſeſs 


peculiar. ones, derived from. the ſubſtances | 
from which they have been got: 1 ſhall 


therefore take a view of the virtues which 


have been attributed to the different kinds 


of theſe ſubſtances. N 

They may be. Wen into the eee 
ce e e ee ba) 

Vol., 1 'Y 2 2 =; Thee 


* -- 


* 
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120 „ Thoſt obtained from bitter vegetable 
ſubſtantes The vils got from them gene- 
rally preſerve their nauſeous diſagreeable taſte, 

but loſe in a great meaſure their cotroborating 

qualities, and therefore they are now ſeldom = 
called for, and all of them are thrown out 
_ of the London Pharthacopatia ; in the laſt 
edition of Which, two were ſtill retained, 
the oleur abfynthis, and the oleum obamomeli, 
which were ſometimes ordered in worm 
cafes, * The bil of chamomile flowers, when 
freſh, has a beautiful blue colour; but the 
flowers only yield a ſmall quantity of it; 
Cattheuſer ſays, that a pound of the fimple 
chamotmite ftowers feldom yield a ſcrupfe; 
and the fame 1 pr * che Notmas, Halt A 
dram. 
Jad © The dib from the fetid claſs of plants, 
ſuch as the rue, the fabin, the ſage, &c. have 
been thought to promote the menſtrual dif- 
charge, 40 to be ſerviceable in uterine dif- 
orders; though probably they are not more 
cation in ſuch cilts; Ui Shady "of "es 
other oils. 
e —— Fromk many of the aro- 
matic labiated claſs 1 plants, * as -byſap, 
ot .t 7 
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lavender, mint, peppermint, origanum, penny» 
royal, roſemary, though they have been 
eſteemed by many to. have nearly the ſame 


virtues, yet different ones have been aſcribed 


to them. Hyſop and pexny-royal have been 
called pectoral and uterine; /avender and 
roſemary cephalic ; mint, me, 
origanum ſtomachie. | 
4. Thoſe got from refinous plants, fuck 
as oil of ' jumper and of turpentine,” have 
been eſteemed to be powerfully diuretic and 
diaphoretic. The oil of turpentine was for- 
merly employed both as a diuretic and 
_ diaphoretic medicine. The late Dr. Cheyne, 
of Bath, uſed to give a tea ſpoouful of an 
electuaty, made with an ounce of honey, 
and two drams of turpentine, to patients la- 
bouring under the ſciatica, and other rheu- 
matic complaints; and to order them to 
waſh it down with a very large draught of 
weak ſack whey, or of thin warm water- 
gruel, which generally promoted a free per- 
ſpiration, and acted as a ſtrong diuretic me- 
dicine, and gave relief. , Dr. Home of Edin- 
burgh, in his Clinical Experiments, men- 
tions his having ordered turpentine in this 
", 49S form, 
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rhages; . I have not ſeen it uſed but once 
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form, to ſeven patients labouring under the 
ſciatica, of whom five were cured; by this 


remedy. Dr. Siedman, in the ſecond volume 
of the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, takes 
notice, that the ethereal oil of turpentine, 
mixed with honey, was much uſed: by the 
lower claſs of people in bis neighbourhood, 


as a cure for the ſciatica, and other rheu- 


matic complaints; and obſerves, that the 
doſe at firſt ought to be ſmall, and to be very 
gradually increaſed, to prevent the bad con- 
ſequences which he ſaw happen to two wo- 
men from an overdoſe... One, who took a 
- doſe; the quantity of which he could not 
determine, was ſeized with a pain in the 
kidneys, and a diabetes, and died dropſical 


twenty · ſiye days after taking it. The other, 
who took two drams of the oil in warm ale, 


was attacked with a ſtrangury, and made 
bloody water, which was ſoon followed with 


a total ſuppreſſion of | urine, fever, thirſt, 


and vomiting; but by the uſe of the warm 
bath, and drinking freely of almond. emul- 
ſion, the got well. This oil has been re- 
conimended for | topping internal hæmor- 


in 
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in ſuch caſes, and it produced no-remarkable' 
good effects: : where there is much fever, I: 
ſhould imagine it to be rather too heating a 
medicine to be adminiſtered freely. The 
oil of juniper is often mixed with juleps, 
or with ſoap or ſquill pills, where a warm 
diuretie medicine is wanted in en and 
luce teme complaints 
5. The oils diſtilled from aromatic ke 7 
are now all thrown out of the LondonDiſpen- 
ſatory; in the laſt edition of it, two of them 
were retained, the oleum rhodii, and aleum 
ſaſafras. The oil of the thodium wood. is now. 
- almoſt” only uſedlas a perfume; the oil of 
the ſaſafras has beer? recommended as a ſu- 

dorific, and ſuppoſed en = en in pre 
and aſthnas. f ; 
6. Thoſe obtained fret: « a Gods of 
plants, which grow in our northern climate, 
the aneth, or dill, aniſe, carvi, cummint, &c. 
are commonly reckoned to be carminative, 
antifpaſmodic, and pectoral, and much uſed 
in flatulencies; but whether they poſſeſs 
theſe virtues more than other eſſential oils, 
is much to be doubted.” | 
7: "Thoſe ot from the hot aromatic clone | 

Y 3 which 
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which grow under the torrid zone, ſuch 
as cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, &c. are 
hot, fragrant, and aromatic, and are often 
uſed where a waned cordial, aromatic me- 
en is wanted. 7 

Formerly the ee of thels oils 110 
in the ſhops, was much greater than at pres 
ſent; and they were in greater eſteem, 
though they are certainly Wy: Leaks cor- 
dial remedies, 

Pure water, or Gs; Aifilled with the 
fobflantes which afford theſe oils, form the 
fimple diſtilled and ſpirituous waters of the 
differerit diſpenſatories. The ſimple waters, 
as they ate commonly called, are more uſed 
as pleaſant vehieles for other medicines, 
and the ſpirituous ones as fragrant. ſpints, 

than for any virtue they are believed to ac- 
quire from the ſeeds or plants, ' &c. from 
which they have been diſtilled; though pre- 
judice often makes us preſcribe one in pre- 
Ference to another, on account of the virtues 
wy | have been attributed to esch. | 


r 
Cuupbor is a * ſort of ſolid con- 


crete 
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crete ſubſtance, ſolyble in ſpirit; --gat fram 
the wood and root of à tree growing in 74. 
fan, Sumatra, and in other parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, and called by Linnaeus, the Laurus- 
camp bora, or camphorifera. It is found in 
the interſtices of the fibres of the timber and 
root, lodged in the {ame manner as gums 
and reſins are in many trees in Europe; and 
it is got from them, either by Picking ijt 
out with 2 needle, in form of ſmall pidges 
or grains, when it is called natius camplor, 
or campbor in grains; or by cutting and 
bruiſing the wood and roots, aud ſubliming 
the camphor from it by the force of fire, 
The granulated camphor, or that collected 
with a needle, is held in ſuch eſteem by the 
Chineſe, that they give ten times the price 
for a pound of it that they will give for a 
pound of the camphor after it has been ſobli- 
med; but the quantity gathered in this man- 
ner is extremely ſmall; and, except ſome 
ſpecimens which are foretimes brought home 
by way of curioſities by ſome of the officers 
in the ſervice of the Eaft India Company, it 
is never imported into Europe. Camphor 
is commonly brought to Europe in the rough 
GEES ef Edt 
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form in which it is procured from the wood, 
by ſublimation, and is then purified and ſubs 
limed into the form of the cakes which 
are brought to a,, 51G oi al 
It was formerly looked upon as a reſinous 
tee but of late has been ranked among 
the eſſential oils by many chymiſts, though 
it has ſomie properties different from any of 
them. When pure, it is ſolid, white, pellu- 
cid, and ſome what unctuous to the touch; 
it has a ſtrong particular ſmell; is hot, bit - 
teriſh, and pungent to the taſte, and yet ac- 
compauied with a ſenſe of cold; it is extremely 
volatile, and intirely ſoluble in alcohol; and 
is inflammable, and burns totally away with⸗ 
out leaving any reſiduum. With reſpect to 
other bodies, it has the following properties: 
It is ſaid, by Meſſrs. Macguer and 
Moreau, to diſſolve with the concentrated 
mineral acids, without auy efferveſcence or 
heat, and to become fluid with them, and 
to put on the appearance of an oil, but ſepa 
rates from them on the addition of water. 
It is nat affected by either the fixed or 
alas "i in Emerg 1 755 an: or 
cauſtic en Mei oc Gt 


\f 
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It diſſolves in both the expreſſed and dit- 
tilled oils, and in alcohol. Rectified ſpirit 
of wine diſſolves one half of its own weight 
of camphor, but almoſt the whole of it ſe- - 
parates Ra from ir on the addition of 
water. KA Ad +7 * i . 

It bas been be believe; that cam 
phor is not ſoluble in water; but from ex- 
periments made within theſe two laſt years, 
it ſhould appear that water is capable of diſ- 
folving and ſuſpending a ſmall portion of it; 
for if a piece of camphor be put into a very 
large bottle, nearly full of pure diſtilled 
Water, and the bottle be well thaken for 
ſome time, the water acquires the ſmell: and 
taſte of camphor, and the” camphor loſes 
ſome grains' of its weight; and the farne 
thing happens, if a piece of camphor be put 
into diſtilled water, and be let remain there 
for ſome days, and the water be ſtirred 
about tivo or three times during that period; 1 
but-what quantity of camphor water is ca- 
pable of taking up and keeping ſuſpended, 
has not been determined as vet. 

By experiments made at Apothecaries 
Hal it appeared . a pint (16 ounces) 

of 
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of diſtilled water mixed ſmoothly with two 
drams of the camphorated ſpirit of wine, after 
being ſhook with it, and kept the camphor in 
that quantity of ſpirit (above ſeven grains) 
equally diſſolyed in it for twenty-four hours. 
Mr. Wilſon, apothecary, in Henrietta» 
ſtreet, Covent-garden, told me, he had found 
that water took up and kept ſuſpended a 
greater quantity of camphor, if the camphor 
was well triturated with double its own 
weight, of ſugar fo it e wa 
the water... | 
The late Dr. Macbride af Don in his 
Experimental Eſſays (Eſlay Wi. Exp. 6), 
ſays, that by bailing in a cloſe veſſel a dram 
of camphor, . and, as much quicklime, in 
fix -punges of pure water, he diſſolved the 
whole of the catuphor; and that when: he 
| filtred, the ſolution through paper, it ws 
perfectly limpid, and never parted with the 
camphor; and he adds, that although he 
precipitated the lime in ſeveral ways, he 
had not hit upon any method ef ſeparating 
the camphor from the Water. . 
_ Gums and mucilages, wha e, ad 
vn with camphor, render it capable 
of 
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of being ſuſpended. in water, but do not 
diſſolve it; and they ſoften its taſte, mY 


make it fit 1 on the ſtomach. 
Hitherto no good analyſis has been cage 


of camphorz. for it is ſo volatile, that in 


attempting to diſtil it, it always riſes in the 
form of camphor—Mocquer ſays, that Mr. 
Hellot made a kind of artificial camphor, 


from a yellow oil drawn from wine, and the 


acid vinous ſpirit, which comes over when 


the oleum dulce vitrioli-1 is diſtilled ; but he 


never could bring it to have all the Proper- | 


ties of the true camphor. 75 
Practitioners have not hitherto a 
whether camphor is a, cooling or a heating 


medicine; ſome. affirming it to be the one, 


others the other. From the taſte, ſmell, 
and effects which I have ſeen it produce on 


thoſe ho took. it as a medicine, I look ' 


upon. it to be a cordial, ſtimulating ſubſtance; 
though perhaps not ſo much ſo, as ſome 
other ſubſtances which appear to be milder. 
It i is allowed by all phyſicians to be a ſtrong 


antiſeptic, and to promote the circulation 


through the extreme veſſels, and the differ- 


ent watery oxcretions, ear that by the 
in; 
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Fl and it has been thought to cali the 
ſpirits,” to allay ſpaſms, and to. procure 
ſleep ; and hence it has been much uſed i in 
low, malignant, and i in nervous fevers, where 
there has been delirium, aud * of geep, 
or a ſubſultus tendinum. ann Fo 
It has been reckoned by ſome Pied 


tb be almoſt a ſpecific” in many convullive 


diſorders; eſpecially" in the 'chorea” Sancti 
Viti, or St. Vitus“ 8 dance: 1 hape often 
given it in this diſorder with "good effect; ; 
many recent caſes yielding foon' to, its uſe, 
Joined to that of the cold bath. Fare 
Dr. Kimneir, i in the Pohl Trauſ- 
actions, has recommended camphor as al 
effcctual cure for madneſs, given in frequent 
repeated doſes of half a dram each: and Dr. 
Hoffman fays, that i in recehit gonorrheas 55 
Has never found any medicine equal to it. 
The doſe of camphor 1 is from one or two 
to twenty or more grains. It is a medicine 
which frequently does not fit eaſy on the 
ſtomach, and therefore is adminiſtered in 
various forms. It has been given diſſolved 
in water, either by being firſt triturated 
with ſugar, as in the'julepum'e camphora ; 
or 
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or by being triturated with one or two blanche 
ed ſweet almonds, and a ſufficient quantity of 
water added by degrees, and then a dram or two 


* 


of the gum arabic mucilage and ſome ſugar, 
and a ſmall quantity of any of the ſpiritu- 


ous waters mixed with each doſe of theſe 
ſolutions. Dr. Fothergiil, in the Medical 


Obſervations and Inquiries, vol. 1, ſays, 
that camphor mixed with juleps, by means 


of a thick gum arabic mucilage, becomes 


more agreeable, and does not irritate the 
ſtomach, nor cauſe ſo much uneaſineſs as 
when either given in pills, or in boluſes, 


or in the common julepum e camphora; 


and that it may be given in larger and oftener 
repeated doſes, where needful. Dr. Huxham, 
in his Eſſay on Fevers, has recommended 
the uſing vinegar inſtead of water, in 
making camphorated draughts and juleps, 
becauſe it agrees better with the ſtomach, 
and is at the ſame time an excellent remedy 
in putrid fevers. It is frequently given in 
pills made by triturating it firſt well with 
blanched almond, or powder of gum arabic, 
and then adding warm cordiats. or ſuch other 

- medicines 
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medicines as are indicated by the nem 


for which it is ordered. 
Joined to opium it proves Gosstie and 
diaphoretic. Geqſoy recommends the fol- 
lowing as a good remedy for promoting 
| ſweat. Take of camphor fifteen grains,” of 
oil of cinnamon three drops, and make them 
up into a bolus with conſerve of roſemary. 
- | Camphor has been thought to correct the 
bad qualities of the cantharides, when mixed 
with them in powder, in the proportion of five 
or fix grains of camphor, to one of canthari- 
des; and by this mixture has been ſaid to be- 
come a powerful remedy for the cure of the 
chin-cough, and of bad fevers; but the bad 
effects which have ſometimes followed the 
internal uſe of the cantharides, have always 
deterred me from uſing them in ſubſtance. 
Camphor is much uſed as an external 
remedy; mixed with liniments and oint- 
ments, it proves an excellent diſcutient and 
anodyne application. It is often rubbed, 
when diſſolved in unctuous ſubſtances, upon 
ſwellings and tumors, where there 1s not 
Wen n and on parts afflicted 
with 
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with chronic, rheumatic, and other pains ; 
Joined to the mercurial ointment it increaſes 
irs efficacy as a diſcutient, | 

Diſſolved in ſpirit of wine it is ap- 
plied to ſwelled and "bruiſed parts; and is 
frequently ſprinkled on flannels, which 
have been dipped in fomentstions, before 
their application to gs parts. Te 


CHAP. x 
„ 


HAVE already obſerved that the eſſen- 
tial oils, by being kept, become thick - 
er, and acquire the conſiſtence of balſams; 
and in every reſpect agree with the ſub- 
ſtances got from plants and trees, which 
go by the name of balſams, having the 
ſame properties, and yielding the fame prin- 
_  Ciples, when 2 to a 8 analy- 
wy | ts; - 
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ſis; for there firſt; comes over an acid 
watery. phlegm, and a fine eſſential oil; as 
the diſtillation goes on, the oil becomes 
thicker, and the phlegm more acid, till 
there remains only in the retort "a hard 
reſinous ſubſtance, commonly called colo- 
phone; and if this colophone , be. urged 
with a ſteong fire, the greater part of it 
comes over in form of a very thick oil, 
almoſt of the conſiſtence of turpentine, 
along with ſame very acid red phlegm. 

The thick matter left in retorts after the 
diſtillation of balſams and turpentines, was 
originally called Colophon, from a town of 
that name, ſituated in Ionia, in Aſia Minor, 
| from whence formerly refit) uſed to be im- 
ported into Arens, as we learn from Diof- 
corides. 

Macguer died the cauſe of theſe ap- 
pearances to be this; that the fine eſſential 
oil and watery #16 being, moſt volatile, 
come over firſt, ſo that the acid in what 
remains becomes gradually more concen- 
trated, and proportionally in greater quan- 
tity, as the diſtillation een and the 
reſiduum becomes thicker, e 
1 ” The 
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The balſams diſſolve readily in alcohol, 
and moſt of them mix with oilss. 

They are not miſcible with pure water, 
though ſome of them, when ſhaken in 
it, give it a ſmell; and they may be 
united to it by means of proper menſtrua, 
and right management. Thus beating them 
well with the yolk of an egg, or rubbing 
them in a mortar: with powder of gum ara- 
bie, or with a thick mucilage, or with 
blanched almonds, or triturating them with 
ſugar, or with ſaccharine mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances, ſuch as extract of liquorice, &c. 
males them loſe a great deal of their viſeid- 
ity and toughneſs,. and renders them miſci- 
ble with water, and with our juices; at 
the ſame time that it leſſens conſiderably 
their ſtimulating heating quality; and for 
theſe reaſons, theſe balſams, when preſcribed 
as internal medicines, àre commonly order - 
ed to be mixed wit ſome of theſe ſub- 
ſtances. otro 24; 

They: Seite Aflalved in water by 5 
aſſiſtanee of cauſtic fixt alkaline ſalt or 
of quicklime; and Dr. Macbride ſays that a 
clear and limpid ſolution of them may be 
Vor. II. My us obtained, 


A, 


and ulcers; but as they are generally too 


humours; and therefore they have: been 


ee though. in aſes of internal ulcers, 


obtaited, by boiling thern in water with an 
equal quantity of quicklime, and then fil- 
trating the ſolution through paper.. 

TT They have been mach uſed as external 
applications for cleaning and healing ſores 


-acrid and viſeid to be applied by themiſelves, 
mey have been commonly beat down with 
the yolk of an egg, dr made up into lini- 


ments and ointments uüth ſore wnctuous 


oil, before they have been applied: ! 
Theſe balſums, when Prcperzy diſſolyecl, 


enter the blood, and prove : cordial, ſtimu- 


lating, and autiſeptit remedies 3 and are 
bellovedito Achen au .1dnarafiins:. the 


(often ipreſcribed in caſes of internal ul- 
cers, as healing - detergent medicines; 
ut however much they may have bern 
pralſed by moſt writers on the materia ime- 
-dica, I chink that they / ought never to be 

adminiſtered where there is much heat and 


fever br where pus is confined, and has no 


free outlet from the body; for then I have 
aloft always obſorved ithat they did miſ- 


hM N | here 
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where there was neither much heat nor fever, 
and the matter was diſcharged freely, I 
have ſeen them be of the greateſt ſervice, 
by incraffating the humours, and bringing 
about a diffhargs' vf good laudable pus, to 
heal the ſores. 

They beck called pedtoral, 8 uſed 
ip ulcerations of the lungs, in coughs, and 
in the hemoptoe ; but wherever J have ſeen 
them adminiſteted, in ſuck caſes, they have 
increaſed the heat and fever, ap made N 
ſymptom worle,” | | 

They have been much As for their : 
effects in ſtopping gleets, and leflening the 
fluor albus, They promote the diſcharge 
by urine ; and likewiſe by the ik in, if aſſiſt- 
ed by warm drinks, and proper mauage. 
ment; and ſome of them When taken 1 in 
be, doſes proye | laxativpve. | 
| The common doſe of theſe bats 5 is 
from. five g grains, tc to a ſcruple, though they | 
are, ſometimes given i in a much larger quan- 
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THOSE in moſt frequent "tt. fate, frog 
wh Balſam 7 Canada. 2. The Balſam 
Copaiva. N 85 4. T he Bilſon 57 Mecca, or 0 
'Opoba Van, 4. The. Balſam of 1 Peri, 
75 be Balſam of Ta, 6. Turpertine. 10 
Which may be added, 7. The ernpyreuniatic 
Wet ſubſtance called Ta ar. aver we 
3} 4305 in ed Foo td 44; r vat F 


nt 80 F742 4 ' Bal, ges Cari 


The Cangda balſam | is a Clear, e 
105 amber-coloured, reſinous juice, or bal- 
ſang, wh ich, a8 | an agreeable ſmell, and a 


111 II. At 1135 07 


warm pungent taſte, and! is brought: to us from 
* BY GOL of Canada, i in "North: America. 


It 6 0 f pee | | of the Abies Canaderfs, 


1209 / > Oo 
called b ininarus Plus Balſamea, and in 


Tos ths Virginian or Canada fir-tree, 
It is of the nature of the balſamum copaiva, 
but more pleaſant, and is uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as other balſams. Dr. Huxham 
9 2 Fa ſays 
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ſays he found it to anſwer in alm cker caſes in 
which he uſed to preſeribe the eopaiva; and 
een it prefsrable to i πνο , 
| 2 4 10 Hirbn ads dd fl as fh, 
rrttititilg 211 Raban e 563 nion 
The copaiva balſam is got from a tree 
growing i in the Braſils, and in ovlier parts of 
South America, called by Lin næus Copaifers 
Meinulis, the white American balſam- tree. 
It is elear and tranſparent, and of a pale yel- 
lowiſh colour; it has a particular, but not un- 
pleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh pungent taſte, 
and is often adulterated. It is much uſed 
in gonorrhceas, 'gleets, and the fluor albus, 
has been thought to be particularly uſeful for 
bringing the matter to a due confiftenice, and 
for ſtopping the diſcharge; and it has been 
given in caſes of ſores and ulcers; where 
the matter has been too thin, and the gene- 
ral habit bad. It has been looked upon as 
a powerful diuretic, and been adminiſtered 
to promote the diſcharge by urine. The 
following ſingular caſe occurred à few years 
ago: A gentleman, after a gotiorrhoea, had 
a tumor larger than half a pigeon's egg. 
come on the corpus eavernoſum penis, to- 


Z 3 Wards 
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Wurds the als : merquaials, decoctions, aud 
tanious othos remedies were taken, and va- 
r10us external applications: uſed, but with 
out effect: at laſt, by the advice of a phy- 


ſician, the patient took a doſe of balſamum 
capaiya ,three- times a day; and. the tumor 
Wenz away, and he . gob- Well, Whether 
the medicines which the gentle man had 
before taken had removed, the cauſe of the 
complaint, or whether the balfamum copai- 
va bad contributed. to the diſcuſſion.) ef the 
tumor, is e in 0 eng 0 determine ic 
al 


3. "Balm amum Mecca, en aun, 
„EE, Balſam: of Mecca, or ef Gikad, 
called likewiſe Opobalſamum, is the moſt 
fragrant and pleaſant. of any of the balſams; 
The ſhrub which yields: it isthe Balſamum 
Syriacum, Rute folio B. P. called by Lin- 
næus Amyris Ogobalſamum.. The true balſam 


tree grows wild in Arabia Felix, near to 

Mecca, which is ſituated about a day's. Jour- 
ney from the Red Sea, on the Aſiatic fide; 
It has a.yellowith, or greeniſh yellow eolour, 
a warm bitteriſh aromatic taſte, and an aeidu- 
hg Ta Fell * has long been held 


in 
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in great eſtcem. The Turks, ha are in 
palleſhen gf the conntryin which ĩt g, 
value it much, and ſet ſuch a high prige 
upon it, that it is adulterated when it comes 
into the hands of the dealers, ſo that it is 
very difficult to get genuine ſpecimens of it, 
and therefore it i is very ſeldom uſed in this 
country; it has been recommended in great 
variety of complaints, but now it is gene- 
rally believed that the Canada and copaiva 
balſams are equally efficacious; ' and will 
anſwer every purpoſe for which it can be 
uſed. Dr. Alſton fays; that the fareft mark 
of this dalſam being pure and unadulterated, 
is, its fpfeading. quickly on the ſutface of 
water when dropt into it; and that if a 
ſingle drop of it is let fall f into a large ſaucer 
full of water, it immediately ſpreads 
all over its ſurface, and, as it were, diſſolves 
and difappears; but in half an hour or ſo, 
it becomes a tranſparent pellicle, covering 
the whole furface, and may be taken up 
with a pin, having loſt both its fluidity and 
colour, and become white and ſoft, cohering, 
and * communicating its ſmell and taſte to 
n water. This teſt, he ſays, all the bal- 


2 4 ſam 
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ſam he ſaw in Holland bore, though it is 
rare i _ from London that anſwore 


de. 14 410 6 ele. 1 ni ls 


at it i tlas e t ul ene 
£65 road 1 1 $4 016; 
1 N Wade and which is of a dark ee 
or reddiſh; black colour, is got from a ſhtub 
growing in Peru, which has been called by 
ſome botaniſts, the arbar balſami Indici, and 
by Linnæus myroxylon Peruiferum, the na- 
tural balſam: tree of Peru. It has a warm, 
ſubacrid, and aromatic taſte, and a fragrant 
ſweet ſmell. It is heavier than water, and 
Gnke to the bottom when dropt into: wt 10 


anjenal fat, nor Wax 3-but. by long 8 
tion, it may be formed into an emulſion 
with water, by means of almonds and ſugar, 
or powder of gum arabic. Alkaline lixivia 


diſlolve a n 088. of i Ha aud, reQified Siri 
the Whole. "> bes 


4 1*F LF 
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5 It is A warm. aromatic en botter 
than 8 copaiva, and has been employed 
for the ſame. purpoſes HRP Pf ROT Fes 
There i is a white fort of balſam 54 Peru, 

* 5 7 is more fragrant than the one I have 
Mi, 1 | juſt 
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juſt mentioned. Dr. Alſton ſays, that this 
wits kind, which is mote fluid than the 
other, is got by inciſion from the gains 
and is rateſy to be met with in Europe. 


Haan ban :; du wih d 1. nos 


72 


in 8. en Talatanum. 
1855 — 18 the produce of à ſmall tree, 
of the pine kind, called by Linnæus Toluiſora 
balſamum. the balſam- tree of Tolu; which 
grows in a diſtrict called Tolu by the In- 
dians, ſituated between Carthagena and the 
province of Nombres de Dios, in the notth 
part of South America. The balſam 1 18 
commonly brought home in a ſolid form, in 
the ſhells of large nuts. When it is firſt im- 
ported It is of a ſoftith oonſiſtence, but grows 
friable and hard like a reſin by keeping; it 
is of a yellowiſh brown colour, inclining to 
red has a ſoft aromatic reſinous taſte, and a 
fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat like to hay! of | 
lemons. MI 
It diſſolves intirely in N of 2 0 , bu 
inen in wat err 
This is the mildeſt 5 besääntelt _ all 
the, balſams, and generally eſteemed to be 
9 RET it has the ſame * 
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ral yiftues as the gtber dalſams, and. been; 
uſed for the fame, purpoſes; aud on account; 
of the belief of its being leſs ſtimulatipg and, 
heating. it has been more employed A 
corroborating medicine; and formerly it 
was much preſcribed in the fluor. n old 
gleets, and ſeminal; weakneſſes. 5 
: "Rubbed down with five. or Wb n 
_ owns weight, of ſugar,. or diffolyed with the 
Voll of an egg. and made up into a draught, 
it is given in ſubſtauce from: five grains to + 
1 aa JT 2b cb 10 ,b 
„In many e there is 
ure Talutana: ordered, which is prepared 
by diſſoleing an aunce and a! half! of this 
belſem in à pint. (ſiateen ounces) af recti- 
hed ſpirits of, wine, and poſſeſſes all the vir - 
tes of ; the balſam itſelf; it may he given 
to the quantity of a tca-ſpoonful or twa in 


ſyrup, or anixed with auy neee 
vehicle. 


In the Edinburgh a Af — 
is a ſyrupus balſamicur, which is ordered to 
be made by ming an ounce of the tincłura 
Tolutana with two pounds (thisty-two ounces) 
of ſyrup of ſugar, juſt after it is made, and 
11 before 


QF Baifome, an 
before it becomes cooks :thetinaure: is di- 
recded to be poured ſlom iy into the / ſyrup 
and- the ſyrup to be kept ſtirriang about 
ducing the time, and ſor a+ few mimites 
afterwards; Phis is 2 pleaſant; agreeable 
fyrup, Which bas the full flavour of the 
| bahſam. Dr. Lewis, an ahn notes to his 
tranſlatior of the Ediaburgn Diſpenſatory 
of 5 yt that 4. greater: proportion of 
the balſam isi kept fu ſponded in the ſyrup. 
han can be effected byoaty other method, 
and the taſte preſerved dy the eraporation of 
the fpirir'; atid that this is the moſt frugal 
way of managing an article ulmoſt always 
too dear for the purpoſes of a common ſyrup. 
The method of making "the rupus balſam- 
cus, in che laſt L38280 harmacopoei a, 
wis much mort expetifive; '2hd not near 1 
$668 a Frup#. Eight cunces bf the batfin” 
of Toft were ördeted to be boiled in three' 
pints of water for two or three hours, and 
they the framed Hquor to be made into a 
ſyrup with ſugar: by this method the bal- 
fam of Tolu, which is not fofoble in water, 
only eothmunicated to it its flavour, and 
fan a fittle Toofe acid ſalt which it might 


contain; 3s 
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contain; and eight ounces of the balſam of 
Fplu were employed to make about five 
pounds (of ſixteen ounces eat) of 'fyrupy | 
vhich contained a very ſmall portion indeed 
of it. By the proteſs of ie Edinburgls 
Pharmacopœia; two ounces and a” half & 
the tincture, which contain 11 3 grains (or 
one dram, two ſeruples, and five grains) of 
quantity of ſyrup. on which! account man 
of the diſpenſers of medicine in London 
always employed the ſyrup made according 
to the receipt of the Edinburgh, inſtead -of 
that of the London eme 5 10 Ava 
54 | $4495 476 Þ 4 Tt + Dire 41 tot 1 03 
0 Terehinthing, 9 r 
There are different ſorts of tu etirpontide, 
got . from different. trees, which, have been 
employed in medicine; they are all nearly 
of the ſame nature, and poflcſs the dame 
general properties. . 
The four following are thoſe which have 


$4 Si & of '® 


been moſt i in uſe: vt 
1 The Common. 2. The Baſt 4. 5. 
The Venice. And 4. the Sargſburgb. vs 


2. The Terebintbina communis, or com 
1 mon 


- * 
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mon turpentine,” Br. Alton ſays, that it 
is or may be got from Aa vatiety of firs and 
pines, wherever they are common; but the 
tree which is faid to yield moſt of it, is the 
wild or mountain bine, called by Linnælis 
Pinus ſylug iris. It is opake and whitiſh, 
— of the conſiſtence of old honey, and has 
a bitter, reſinous, diſagreeable taſte. : 
2. The Terebinthina Cw, yel vera, he ; 
Chian or true turpentine. This is got from 
a tree that is frequent in the iſlands of Chio 0, ; 
and Cyprus, in the Archipelago, and faid to 
grow likewiſe in the ſouth of France, 1. 7 
and Italy, and to flower in April; it 
is called by Tournefort, the terebinthus vl. 
garis, the ek tree.” This turpentine 
is generally of the conſiſtence of honey, is 
clear, and almoſt tranſparent, ofa white colour, 
incſining to green or yellow; when genuine 
it is the moſt Hagrarit and agrecable of any 
of the turpentines. It is now but little 
uſed in this country, on tbe account of its 
being difficult to procure it genuine. Tourng- 
fort mentions, in the firſt volume of his 
Voyages, that the peaſants in the iſland of 
Chis make inciſions with a hatchet acroſs 
„ - the 


laid under them to receive it. 


or bored to the heart, F ormerly, when the 


briſk, it was m 
very little of it is imported ; and Miller, 


from New England, 
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the trunks of the large trees, whence the 
turpentine runs out, and falls on Hat ſtones 


# Ui 


3. The Terebinbina Veneta, or Venice 
turpentine, This is got from. the larch · tree. 
the pinus larix of Lindæus. When genuine 
it is of the conſiſteuce of new boney,, very 
viſcous, of a yellow. colour, of a warm 
bitter reſinous taſte, aud fragrant ſmell, and, 
Dr. Alſton ſays, flows fram a tree wounded 


trade from this count yy to Neu way very 


in his Botany, fays that what goes now 
under its name is - generally. brought 
d, and that it 14 
uncertain whether it 4s. produced from 
the fir, or. pine, or. ſpruee trees, or from 
them all; and $ayary,, in his Dictionary, 
fays, that turpentine which. runs from i Wa 
cifions made 1 in larcb-trees, firs, 9s - Pines, in 
the province of Forez, in Frances: paſſes 4 
Poris for the Venice turpentige. 5 
5 4. : The Te erebinthina argentorategfts fo 

abjeting, ung, PUDONG oo 18 the pro- 


* 8 4 i duct 
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duct of the abiss officinarum,: or,abie tan; 


foliis Raii, the ſiluer ot yew-leaved br-tree, 
This turpentine is of a thinner conſiſtence, 


clearer, and of a paler colour than the Ve» © 


nice turpentine ; it has a hitteriſh taſte, and 
a pleaſant ſmell, a little like that of lempa- 
peel. It as ſuſpected that the New-England 
turpentine, ſtrained and anode; 18 . 
fold for it in London. 

The turpentines nch ui 3 


r and plaſters; and a ſmall, quan- 


tity of them diſſolved in the yolk af an egg, 
and mized with watery and oily. liquors, is 
ſometimes thrown up by way of clyſter, in 
caſes where there is a ſtoppage of urine; and 
In ,nephriticcaſes, in which form they ſome- 
times act as powerful diuretics. 

The ſinet kinds of turpentine have been often 
uſed as internal remedies, and given as diure- 


tios, from a ew drops, to half a dram, or 


more, after being divided bymeaus of the yolk 
of an egg, ſugar, honey, blanched almonds, 
or ſome other ſaponaceous ſubſtance, in. order 
to promote the ſecretion of urine, in caſes of 
op ſtuppages of urine, &c. to forward 
nn of ſores, and of vleers, and 80 

put 
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This _ 4 e or tar, is à half burut 
balfam, -or' turpentine, extracted from fir, 
or other reſinous woods, by fire, ſo managed 
a8 to accompliſh a kind of diſtillation per 
deſcenſum. The product of this diſtillation, 
the tar, differs from the turpentines in being 
rendered empyreumatic, and being in part 
decompoſed, and containing a Portion of the 
ſaline aud other juices of the tree united to 

it riß du force of fis. | 
It is much milder hin: the anc, 
410 has been believed to be a good pectoral 
remedy in the aſthma, and in old coughs; 
in many diſpenſatories it is ordered to be 
made up into pills with elecampane | root 
reduced to a fine powder, in order that it 
may be adminiſtered in this form in the 
above · mentioned complaints. About forty 
Vears ago, a ſar- water made by mixing well 
a quart of tar with a gallon of water, and 
letting it ſtand for three or four days, till 
Ahe tar had ſubſided, and then pouring off 
104 the 
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the clear water, after the ſeum had been 
taken off, was eſteemed to be a moſt efſica - 
cious remedy, in moſt diſorders the human 
body is ſubject to, when taken the length 
of a pint in the day, at two or four doſes. 
Being employed for almoſt every diſorder, 
it ſoon fell into diſrepute; though it is ſtill 
looked upon as a good medicine in ſome 
particular caſes. It has a ſouriſh taſte, and 
contains a quantity of the diſtilled acid of 
the fir, from which the tar was made $ 
united probably with; a very ſmall portion 
of the empyreumatic oil. Its general opera- 
tion is that of a diuretic, it has acted as a 
ſodoriße, and ſometimes proved laxative. 
It is. ordered in the ſame diſorders as the tar 
itſelf; it has been given to correct a 
putrid acrimony in the blood; and it has 
been of ſervice in ſome foul ſores, and in 
impetiginous and, leprous caſes, | when taken 
as a medicine, and uſed at the _— time 


as a waſh. or as a bath, „ Atttezlag! 
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FT AVING conſidered balſams, 1 eome 
next to take à view of thoſe ſub- 
ſtances called Reſins} which are only inſpiſ- 
fated balfams, for all the balſums, by being 
kept and expoſed to the air, grow hard, 
and become reſins; and the reſins, on being 
diſtilled, yield entirely the ſame principles 
as the balſams; to wit, an acid phlegm, and 
an oil, Which grows thieker as the diſtilla- 
tion advanees ; and there remains behind a 
thick reſinous ſubſtanee; the greater part of 
which may be made, by the force of fire, to 
come over in the form of a thick oil, =, 
an acid phlegm, «© 
The refins are ſoluble in l a in 
oils ; but not in water, unleſs aſſiſted by 


the cauſtic alkali, or by quicklime and 


heat; W they may be mixed with water 
0 into 
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into a core of emulſion, by triturating them 
with gum or gummous mucilage, or with 
faccharine or ſaponaceous ſubſtances. 

Mioſt of them are only made uſe of for 
waking ointments and plaſters. 


Sueh of them as are uſed as internal reme- 
dies, being inſoluble by the juices of our 
bodies, while they remain in the ſtate of 


pure reſins, are for that reaſon either diſſolved 


into tinctures, or mixed with ſaponaceous 
reſolying ſubſtances, before they are ad- 


miniſtered as medicines. The doſes ordered 


of them, have been from a few grains to 
Ow: 


8 
k | 
23221 
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THE pure reſinous ſubſtarices which are 
retained in moſt diſpenſatories ate the follow- 
ing, ſome of which, from their appearance, 
have been called gums, though they have 
no title to that name, being pure reſins, and 


containing -no gummous one which are 


ſoluble ! in water. 
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UP, Refina flava. 2. Refina nigra.” 3. | 
Pix arida. 4. Pix ae 5. That. 


. 
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6. Ambra liquida. 7. Carannd. 8. and 9. 


Copa and Anime. 10. Elemi. 11. Lab- 


danum. 12. Mafliche." 13. Sanguis Dra- 
conis. 14. Styrar Calamita. 15. Tacama- 


Hhaca. 16. Benzin. Of 1 the five 


firſt, the N reſina flava,” the 3 refina nigra, 


the pix arida, the pix Burgundica, and the 


thus, as they are now ſold in the ſhops, 
ſhould ſeem to be different preparations 


from the turpentine; and are all only 
uſed for the preparation of e a dit 


ments. 

1. The Refina flava, yellow . is all 
hard reſinous lubllgce which remains with 
the water in the retort; after the zthereaboil 
has been diſtilled from the turpentine, 

2. The Ryfna nigra, is the black reſin- 


ous matter which remains in the retort, 
after the diſtillation of the turpentine. has 


been carried fo far, as to force over part of the 


yellow thick oil, which riſes after the æthereal 
oil has all come over; or it may be made by 
diſtilling | the yellow reſin itſelf, and 'draw- 
ing off a quantity of. that thick yellow oil, 


which 
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which formerly went by the name of balſam 
of ſulphur. This reſin is very friable, and of 
a a black colour; but when looked through, 
is tranſparent and reddiſh, which diſtin- 
guiſhes it from the pix ſicca, that is opaque. 
It has the ſame ſmell and taſte as the 950 
reſin. . «.;14 

3. Pix Aera, 1s s the tar 3 till it 
acquire the couſiſtence of a reſin. 

4. Pix Burgundica, Burgundy pitch, is 
a ſofter kind of the yellow reſin; it is of a 
yellowiſh brown colour, and of the taſte and 
ſmell of common turpentine. It ſeems to 
be only the turpentine: hardened by drawing 
off part of the eſſential oil, or by coction. 
Mr. Geoffroy alledges, that it is the white 
reſin, ſoſtened by a mixture of common 
turpentine, and of its eſſential oil. 

5. Thus, or common frankincenſe, when 
genuine, is the native reſin which flows 
from the wild pine; but the reſin of 
pitch, and of reſiniferous trees, is often 
ſubſtituted in its place; and moſt, if not 
all that is fold for it in London, is ſuſpect- 
ed to be only the common yellow reſin, 
inixed with a ſmall pittance of oils, or other 


Aa 3 reſins, 
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reſins, to give it the ſmell and CHO 
of the genuine, . 


6. Ales B, 

Ambra liguida, liquid amber, is 165 the 

couliſtencs of Venice turpentine, but of a 
more reddiſh yellow colour; of a hot aro- 
matic taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, It is 
brought from the Weſt Indies, and is got 
from a large' tree growing in New Spain, 
and other parts of America, which has been 
called by Linnæus ſiguidambra ftlyracifius ; 
though Dr. Alſton ſeems to think that the 
ſpecies of this tree has not been hitherto aſcer- 
tained, - At preſent it is very difficult to be 
got genuine; it is uſed by the perfumers, 
but is not in the liſt of e in n Phar- 

wee Nein, 


HF 7. Comms. 

Caranna is a reſin of the conſiſtence of 

pitch; it is of a dark brown or blackiſh 

colour, has a viſcous reſinous taſte, and a 

fragrant ſmell, eſpecially while burning: 

it is brought from New Spain i in little cakes 

coyered with leaves. It is faid to be got 
470 from 
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from a large tree called caranna monardi by 
Caſpar Bauhinus in his Pinax. Geoffroy 
ſays that it yields a fine eſſential oil by diſ- 
tillation, It is difficult to be got genuine, 
and; is now never. called for as a medicine 
in this KP of the world. 


11 9. Copal and 8 OE 
T7 Gopal is a white, ſhining, ſomewhat 
tranſparent. reſin, which has a fragrant ſmell ; 
but Monardus ſays, not ſo much as the 6. 
Anime, with which it is often confounded. 
They, are both brought from South Ame- 
rica; and hitherto have been more uſed in 
magufaQtures than medicine. Pifo obſerves 
that copal is a general name uſed by the 
Indians in South America, which may ac- 
count for the confuſion of the names of 
theſe two ſubſtances, the hiſtory of which 
is not ſufficiently known. 


; 10. Eleni. 

Elemi Refina, improperly called gum 
elemi, or gum lemon, is a ſoftiſh, ſemi-pellu- 
cid reſin, of a yellowiſh white colour, 
inelining to green; of a reſinous bitteriſh 

AS4 2 
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taſte, and fragrant ſmell.” It is got from a 
tree growing in the Brazils, and other parts 
of South America, called by the people of 
the Brazils icicariba, and by Linnæus amy- 
vis elemiſera, and in Engliſh the gum elemi 
tree. The gum elemi is almoſt entirely 
made up of reſinous parts, and contains a 
very ſmall portion of gummous. | Neuman, 
in analyſing this refin, got from a pound of 
it ten drams of an eſſential oil, and two 
drams, two ſcruples of gummous matter, 
and the reſt was a hard Teſinous ſubſtance, 
It diffolves in ſpirit by the affiſtance of heat, 
and forms a light yellow-coloured pleaſant 
ſmelling tincture; which has a warm, bal- 
ſamic, bitteriſh taſte, Tt imparts its flavour 
and taſte to water, and gives the water only 
a very flight yellowiſh colour. Savary 
- mentions that it 18 difficult to get it genuine, 


and that three other different ſorts of reſins 
have been ſold for it, 


It is at preſent almoſt only uſed. in this 
country as an ingredient in ointments and 
plaſters, though Dr. Lewis, in bis New 
Firn lays, that jt is certainly Pre» 

|  ferable, 


ferable for internal 3 to ſome * 
which are held in great n. 5 


11. 1 

1 or Lata. La i a 
dark purpliſh brown roſin, of an oily, warm, 
bitteriſh taſte, and a very agreeable fragrant 
ſmell ; it is brought home in twiſted rolls, 
ſome larger, ſome ſmaller, mixed with ſand 
and earth. It is gathered from the leaves 
of a ſhrub, growing in the iſland of Candia 
(formerly Crete), and in other iſlands of the 
Archipelago, which has been called cus 
ladaniſera, and ciſtus ledon Cretenſe, and by 
Linnæus cus Creticus, in Engliſh the true 
ladaniferous ſhrub, ciſtus, or holly-roſe. 
It grows on dry ſandy hills, and its leaves 
ſweat out this odoriferous reſin, in the hot 
ſummer months, at firſt clear, liquid, and 
ſhining, but ſoon ſullied by the duſt of the 
ſoil; it is gathered from them by the in- 
habitants, who are ſuſpected to mix it with 
the black ſand and duſt of the ſoil; for 
Geoffroy, on analyſing this reſin, found that 
two pounds of it contained twenty-four _ 
oynces of fand ; ſo that a pound of ſixteen 
| - ounces, 
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ounces,” only contains four ounces, or one 
fourth part of pure ladanum. By Cartheuſer's 
account, the ladanum ſhould ſeem to con- 
tain gummous as well as reſinous parts, and 
perhaps ought to have heen ranked among 
the gum reſins; for he ſays that an ounce” 
of ladanum, which ſeems pretty pure, com- 
monly yields five or fix drams to e and 
one to water. 

Dr. Alton a that if pure, it agrees 
with the balſam of Peru ; it has been given 


in the ſame caſes as the other balſams and 


_ reſins, but at preſent it is only uſed for the 
preparation of ointments aud plaſters. 


. Maſiiche. 1 2 
© Malliche or Maſtix. Maſtic is a ſolid, 
brittle; ſemi-pellucid, yellowiſh white reſin, 


in ſmall, and commonly roundiſh drops, 


3 in the mouth, without adhering 
to the teeth ; of a ſubacid, -agreeable, reſin- 
ous taſte, and fragrant ſmell; which flows 
from inciſions made in the trunk, and larger 
branches of a tree called the /enti/cus vulgaris, 
and by Linnæus the piſtacea lentiſcus, and in 
Engliſh the maſtic tree. It grows plenti- 
fully 


1 


/ 
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fully i in the iſland of Chio, in the Archipe 
lago, from whence the beſt reſin is e e : 
and a coarſer kind is brought from Italy, 
Sicily, and Portugal. It is not ſoluble in 
water, though it communicates its flavour 
to it; but it diſſolves entirely in reRified 
ſpirit, and forms a grateful ſmelling warm 
balſamic tincture. Wa 

Maſtic 1s at preſent but little WY as an 
internal mediciue, though formerly it Wos 
given as a ſtomachic, and to reſtrain, and 
put a ſtop t to the fluor albus, and gleets ; it 
was looked upon as an aſtringent and 
ſtrengthening remedy, and. given in the di- 
arrhœa and dyſentery ; and, like many other 
of the balſams and reſins, has been.recom- 
mended as a pectoral in coughs, ſpitting of 

blood, &c.. but experience, has ſhewn,. that 
ſuch refinous ſubſtances are of too heating a 

nature to be uſed in ſuch complaints. Upon 
the whole we may ſay, that it is a mild 
ſolid balfam, which may be uſed where a 
medicine of this kind may be indicated, It 


got its name from being formerly. much 
Deg. 28 a 3 maſticatory, | | 


w 34 


I 3. Sanguis- 


a i : 
; . 
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TY 1 3. Sanguis Draconis. - 


Sunguis Draconir, Dragon's blood, is a 
ſolid reſinous ſubſtance, in drops or maſſes, 
of a dark red colour, which have little taſte 
or ſmell, and when reduced to a fine pow- 
dier becomes of a bright crimſon. It is not 
ſoluble in water, but is entirely diffolved in 
tectiſied ſpirit, when it acquires a ſmall de. 
gree of pungency and warmth, © | 

We do not as yet know the tree or plant 
which affords the genuine ſort of this reſin- 
ous ſubſtance; but a red refin, under the 
name of dragon's blood, is brought home 
from the Eaſt Indies, from the Levant, 
from the coaſt of Africa, and from the 
Weſtern Iſlands ; but whether it is all 
collected from the ſame, or different ſorts 
of plants, is not hitherto known ; it is ge- 
5 e ſuſpected that they are different. 

This reſin has been long looked upon as 
an aſtringent; but it certainly has no more 
title to this appellation, than any other of 
the reſins; though it has been generally 
ordered as ſuch in gleets, in uterine hæmor- 
rhages, 
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rhages, in the fluor albus, &c. but then it 
has been generally joined to alum, as in the 
pulvis flypticus of the late Edinburgh Diſpen- 
ſatory, and in the powder recommended by 


Dr. Mead, in his Monita Medica, n 


nen _ of the menſes. n "10-2007 
10 ati ft 1 1 ber 418? 
11d len ah „ Syrax.. tile N70 

coding " þ TEEN Cha T Sten i is a 
Gfriſh! ſolid reſin, made up of drops or 
grains, of a yellowiſh or reddiſh colour 5 of 
a ſoft. reſinous, or aromatic taſte, and moſt 
fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat. reſembling that of 
balſam of Peru. It is commonly divided 
into two ſorts, the, ſtyrax called calamita, 
from having been brought in reeds; and the 


ſtyrax vulgaris; but Geoffroy ſays that they ate 


both the product of the ſame tree, the fyrax 
ulis mali cotonis, B. P. called by Linnæus 
Srar officinalis, ſtorax-tree, which grows 
in Syria, and other eaſtern countries z 
and n in der Italy, and n 
. 

The My? as it is ebeenbt Ua is 
mine with a great deal of ſaw-duſt, or 
other ſuch ſtuff, from which it muſt be 
5 freed 


? 
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freed, before. it can be uſed as a medicine. 
It is generally looked upon as a reſinous 
ſubſtance, which is perfectly ſoluble in 
ſpirit; but Cartheuſer ſays, that Neuman 
affirms, that one fourth part of it is made 
up of gummous matter. Dr. Alton obſerves, 


that Codrus had affirmed that a pound of 


ſtorax will not afford an ounce of reſin; but 
he found that ſpirit of wine diſſalved near 
one half of it, without heat. Dr. Lewis; 


in his New Diſpenſatory, ſays, that rectiſied 


ſpirit diſſolves ſtorax, leaving the wood be- 
hind; nor does this tincture loſe conſider- 
ably of its valuable parts in being inſpiſſated 


to a ſolid confiſtence 3 whilſt aqueous liquors 


elevate almoſt all the fragtauee of the ſtorax: 
from theſe accounts it ſhould: appear, that it 
has not hitherto been determined-what quan- 
tity of gum and of reſin it contains. If it 
contains ſuch a portion of gummous matter 
as Dr. Neuman alledges, then, in order to 
preſerve all its virtues when it is purified, 
it ought firſt to be boiled in water, and the 
water be evaporated, after being filtered; 


aud after boiling, it ſhould be digeſted in 


ſpirit, and the watery and ſpirituous extracts 
ho 4 be 
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| be mixed while yet in a fluid ſtate, before 0 
ne, is dmpleted . 4 0 

Dr. Lewrs ſays, that ſtorax is one af ils 
moſt agreeable of the odoriferous reſins, and 
may be exhibited to great advantage, in late 
guors and debilities of the nervous ſyſtem 4 


at preſent it is ſeldom uſed as an internal 
remedy, and the preparations in 'which it 


was an ingredient, - are oa thrown. out of 


0 wha ome re 1 7 
N * i- 


1 Jt ogy: 15519 abut vi-7-a604' 4 
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1 non 15. aſh ng - Bay} 

'Thcanahaca'is a ſolid: e 3 
of whitiſh; yellowiſh brown, or yellowiſh 
green lumps. It has a þbitteriſh aromatic 
taſte, and fragrant ſmell like maſtic. It 
is brought from America, and is the produce 


of a tree called by J. Bauhinus tacamahaca 


Populus fenilir, and by Linnæus Populus 
balſamifera. It is not h ee e. in 
this f at pong te 


* * NI 4 3 $1.4. 


101i brog t 1 Dent 
' Dibixoiain; or Benzoe, or Aſa dulcis, Ben- 


xoin or Benjamin is a hard brittle roſin, of 


a VO brown colour, but marbled with in- 
MOTTO termixed 


4 
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termixed whitiſh or yellowiſh drops, of 4 
ſoft ſub-acid reſinous taſte, and very fragrant 
ſweet ſmell; it is got from the ſtyrax ben- 
zoin-tree, which grows in the iſland of Su- 
matra, and of which Dr. Jonas Dryander 
bas lately given a botanical deſcription, in 
the 3ſt Art. of the 77th volume of the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactios. 
Cartheuſer ſays that the benzoin Aiflolves 
entirely in ſpirit ; but that water aſſiſted by 
heat has very little effect upon it, except 
getting a flavour and a flight taſte from it. 
This is a particular ſort of concrete juice, 
which yields by diſtillation principles differ 
ent from moſt other reſins - for there firſt 
riſes a ſolidiyellow ſubſtance, in the form of 
flowers, which fills up the neck of the re- 
tort, and muſt be taken out when once it is 
all riſen, before we can go on witli the diſ- 
tillation ; after this, if the remaining part 
be mixed with ſand, and diſtilled again, We 


get firſt a light oil of a pleaſant ſmell, but 
in ſmall quantity; a little of an acid liquor, 
and a great deal of a red thick oil, which 
concretes almoſt like butter; and there re- 

mains in the retort à black maſs or - caput 
1 | mortuum, 
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mortuum, which contaitis more earth than 
the refiduuen of moſt other reſins. Cartheuſer 
ſays, that a pound of benzoin yields about 
two outices of flowers, which muſt aſter- 
wards be purified; about nine drams of oil, 

partly elſential, partly empyreumatic; and 
a quamtity of an acid liquor. Orgy tells 


wt a pound of benzoin yields from an 
ounce and F e Fo Out OF flowers, 


were r. Schal, in his ee Bis 
metitions, thathe obtained between nine and 
ren Ariths of pute'flowers. from a pound of 
benz z0in, by diſtillation ; but that he got 
from 
fas quantity of bengein reduced to a fine 
powder, u Water, which had four 'ounces 
of Hike wire with it; and chen pre- 
ci pitating the flowers, Which had been diſ- 
4olved in the water, by means of. the mu- 
riatic acid. 1 
The benzoin itſelf is rarely uſed. at 


preſunt, per np" Uke moſt other ſtrong- 


ſmelling reſins, it was formerly employed 


as a pectoral, in coughs, aſthmas, and con- 
Vol. II. B ſumptions; 
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ten to f fourteen drams, by boiling the 


uſeful. diaphoretic in, head-achs, and other 
diſeaſes of the head, where a Rrong-ſmelling, 
cordial;, reſinous ſubſtance. was. indicated, 
The. flowers, of benzgin are. ow, known. to 
| be a particular kind of acid ſalt; they diſ- 
folve in water by the aſſiſtange of heat, 
concrete again, in form of, irregular cryſtals 
at the pottom of the Fara 5 When;the Water 
becomes cold; 2nd, hence, by, throwing 
them , when powdered k 55 A WSN 
is, Foiling,, they will ; be diflolyed, and 


may. be. got, pur g kam, the water, 
* When it becomes. cold; Ar, if a Jufficiens 


gyantity, 0 of f. ſugar be 10 to the boilin = 


water in which the, lowers are, difſolye 


we get an elegant ball ſyrup, capable of | 
ſuſpending. the La the. water 5 


gi 


comes cold, which has been held. in. 
21 
eſteem a a. moe and ſudorifie 8 
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vegetable 8 benz oinatum. 


ene mineral Alkali minerale benzoinatum. 
a * Aka volatile debe. 
[7 * | 
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But fonte of theſt neutral ſalts” Have' 
hithertö Been uſed 4s medicines, thut ever 1 
Hive Heard 6g Un $40 * 170 
Fhosflo wers diffsive im Ipftit! and ſuck 
tincturts have been reo merided even 


diutetic? and diap Ternedies;”''! 
Te Horb are flot often uſed, though 1 
hive"Rer' tliern ördered to be ribbed down 
with ſugar; and täken to the quattity of ten 
graifis, wo or three ies in tie day, in 
caſts '6F"Might "Feveriſs diſorders, attended 
with” cough.” They have been inuch recom - 
nended 8 powerful diuretic and diaphotetic | 
miedicities, and have been given from five 
brains to Half a dtac for a doſe. 


„tuen 10 10upil 2 4 10 
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161 tools {9 TORE: „„ [-1} bs J fot 43. a 
E next claſs of ſubſtances Which 1 
1 -ſhall conſider are the gum-reſins, 
nn of a mixture of gummous and 


22 refinous 
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reſinous parts. They were originally the 
lateſceat juices of plants, made up of their 


eſſential, oily, and mucilaginous, or gummy 
either by natural or artificial heat, became 
gum- reſins; the gummaus part of which. is 
foluble in water, but nat in pirit ;; and the 
reſinous part in ſpirit, but not in Mater; 
though moſt of them contain ſuch a ;quan- 
tity of gummous matter, that if tha be re · 
duced to a powder, and then trim in a 
mortar, while water is gradually added to 
them, the gummous, part will he Jiflolved, 
and the reſinqus divided and ſuſpended in 
the vrater, by means of the gum, in form 
of a milky liquor or emulſion. 
4s theſe gum- reſins have been believed to 
be valuable medicines, and to poſſeſs virtues 
that neither Teſins nor gums did, practition- 
ers have been very ſolicitous to find out a 
menſtruum that would diſſolve the whole; 
and, as'theyiobſetvall tliat tHey>coumld neither 
be diſſolved by water, nor by alcohol, with 
one of 'which they formerly utteraptdd the 
ſolution, they thought that they were very 
neee * not to be diffolved 
a if 41 * without 
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without the addition of ſome faline or ſapo- 
naceous body; and therefore they often 
ordered them to be firſt triturated and di- 
geſted with the lixivium of tartar, to 
open them, as they imagined, and to 
make them afterwards ſoluble in different 
menſtrua ; but the alkaline ſalts not only 
decompoſe and alter the nature of the medi- 
cine, but likewife often prevent the men- 
ſtruum from diffolving ſo much of the gum- 
reſin, as otherwiſe it would do; and-there- 
fore this method has been laid aſidde. 

In the year 1747, Mr. Barton, an 
apothecary at Dublin, publiſhed a treatiſe 
on the manufacture of drugs, without put- 
ting his name to it, in which he demon- 
ſtrated, from certain experiments, that myrrh 
and other pure gum-reſins cannot be diſ- 
ſolved into a tincture or clear ſolution, either 
by pure ſpirit, or by water; but that they 
may be reduced into a lacteſcent liquor, 
either by digeſting them in a diluted ſpirit, 
or by triturating them with water in a mor- 
tar; and that theſe two were the proper and 
moſtelegant methods of preparing a formula, 
that would contain the whole virtues of the 

.-BS 3 gums 
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gum- reſins; and he adds, that we may al- 
ways ſuſpect theſe ſolutions which! are clear 


and limpid, to be either a ſolution, of only 
the gummous, or of the; reſinous parts, but 
not of both; though, ſince Mr. Barton pubs 
liſhed his treatiſe,” Dr. Macbride, in his 
Experimental Eſſays, has told us, that a 
true and perfect clear ſolution may be made 
of theſe gum-reſins, by boiling. them with 
an equal quantity of quicklime in water. 

At preſent, the common menſtrua employ- 
ed for diſſolving gum- reſins, and their differ- 
ent parts, are water and ſpirit, either pure or 
mixed, in different proportions; when pure, 
they diſſolve only one part, either the gum- 
mous, or the reſinous, unleſs the gum- reſins 
contain other principles beſides the pure 
gum and reſin, which are of a faline or 
ſaponaceous nature, and render ſome of the 
gummous parts ſoluble in ſpirit, or ſome of 
the reſinous in water; ſo that we cannot 


always conclude, that water will diflolye | 
none of the reſinous parts, nor ſpirit any. of 


the gummous. Hitherto chymiſts have not 
examined theſe ſubſtances ſo. particularly, as 
to determine what are the principles that 

are 


F 1 
* 
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ate cominonly mixed with the particular 
kinds of gum- reſins, ag had is the fitteſt 
menſtruum for each. n 8 „ 


Some phyſicians think chapels gum-reſins bw 


are preferable,, 1 in ſubſtance, to any of their 
preparations: and therefore often order them 
to be given in form of pills, or of pode; 
but, with regard to the powders, it ought to 
be obſerved,” that ſome of theſe gui; reſins, 
the aſaſœtida, the galbunum, and ſagapenum, 
cannot be reduced to powder: by themſelves; 
except during the time of intenſe froſt; and 
that, when the froſt is over, they conerete 
again into lumps in a ſhort time; eſpecially 
if the weather becomes warm: that opopo- 
nax is with difficulty reduced to powder; 
and that myrrh muſt be We, well dried 
befote it can e, en bit „ 
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TEE gum-reſns ich at preſen are 
tnoſt 1 in uſe, are Aloes, E. , Ammoniacum, G. 
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Huferida, G. Baullum, Eupborhium, S. 
Gallanum, G. Gumlagia, G. Guaiarum, G, 
Kina, G. Lacca, G. Myrrba, G. Olilanum, 
Opium, G. Opaponas, G. Sagapenum, Sar- 
3 Seammonium, Terra Japomes, 
Of theſe the g. ammoniac, the g. 0 
u dhe g. bdeliium, the g. galbanum, the 
g; myrrha; the g. olibanum, the g. opopo- 
nai, and g. ſagapenum have been called by 
the general name of 'fetid gums, aud been 
uſed often for the fame purpoſes; the parti» 
cular: virtues: of each of them not having 
been hitherto ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed, they 
have all of them been believed to be good 
antifeptic, cordial, and ſtrengthening medi · 
eines, and to be powerful refolvents of ob- 
ſtructions of the glands, and of the uterine 
veſſels; and to be uſeful remedies for allay« 
ing the too great irritability of the nn 
ſpaſms, and convulſions. - 

The g. kino and terra Japonica are looked 
upon as aſtringents, and the 8: 8 5 
diaphoretſe. | 

The opium is the moſt powerful. ſo 
anodyne known ; and the aloe, gia, 
farcocolla, aud ſcammonium are purgative. 
1. G. Aſa- 


** 
n e 
N e Afſafcetidas is a Aeg 
ſmelling, fend gum-refin, of a bitter, acrid 
taſte, which is brought home in lumps, 
compoſed of drops of different colours, whi- 
tiſh, | pale brown 5 violet, aud reddiſh; It 
12 got from a plant growing in the moun- 
tains of Ghilan, in Perſia, called by Lin- 
næus feruta afafatida, which has lately been 
reared iu the botanical gardens at St. Peterf- 
burgh in Ruſſia, and at Edinburgh in 
Seotland; and a defcription and figure of 
the plant; Tent by the late Dr. John Hope, 
of Edinburgh, has been publiſhed in this 
45th volume of the Philoſo Tran 
actions. It is ſaid to be eee 1 
wounding the root of this plant. Y 
It does notdiſſolve entirely either in an aque· 
ous or ſpirituous menſtruum; but more is ta- 
ken up by the water, than tlie ſpirit. Currbeu- 
fer ſays, that half an ounce of it yielded only 
four feruples and ſome grains of extract to 
ſpirit, from whence he concludes, that the 
greater part of it is compoſed of gum, Dr. 
Ne- ity his tranſlation” of the Edinburgh 
Diſpen« 
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Diſpenſatory of 1744, ſays, digeſted in 
« proof ſpirit à turbid ſolution is obtained, 
«which Paſſes the filter, and upon exami- 
% nation, is found to participate largely of 
tethe aſafcetida. With rectiſied ſpirit a 
6</tranſparent tincture is extracted, which 
«44 ſmells/very: ſtrong; but. does not appear 
0 to hold ſo much of this juice as the for- 
mer: Put on a red- hot iron it melts; 
„ emits à ſtrong- ſmelling fume, catches 
« flame, and burns almoſt entirely away, 
+; leaving but few. aſn es.. 
0 It is recommended as a good medicine in 
hyſterical and hy pochondriacal. di ſordeteʒ in 
ſpaſms, and twitchings of the, tendons; 
in convulſions, in low. feyers, in obſtructions 
of the menſes, and other uterine complaints; 
and in cold, flatulent, and phlegmatic 
diſorders, in nervous aſthmas, &c. Dr. 
Bergius, in his. Materia Medica, ſays, that 
he has cured old intermitting, (complaints 
with the aſafcrtida pills ; but chat they had 
no effect on recent gaſes of the ſame kind; 
and that it was ſometimes of uſe to join it 
with the bark. It is often of, ſervice to 
give vb. by way, of, clyſter, in caſes of the 


tympanites, | 


| : 80 * * 
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tympanites, and in hyſterical and other 
ſpaſmodic affections. Gegfroy ſays, that it is 
eſteemed to be an efficacious remedy for re- 
lieving the effects produeed by opium, and 
other narcotics. It certainly is an uſeful 
medicine in the diſeaſes for which it has 
been recommended, when adminiſtered with 
caution, and at proper times; but, like 
other active Ren is 2 0 to do 2 if 
given injudiciouſ[ſ r. 
1 ee eee it!to be Jens: = 
opium in anodyne draughts,” which were 

to be taken at night to procure ſleep; it 
ſeemed to diminiſh a little, though" not 
much, the. ſoporific effect of the opium; and 
many patients ſaid, that it prevented or leſ- 
ſened / that heavineſs and ſort of dull head- 
ach, which they uſed to have after hag 
the opiate draught without it. 

It is given in ſubſtance from five or fit 
grains to half a dram or more, for a doſe ; 
and in clyſters, from half a dram to two 
drams. 

The tinflura feuda, ads by digeſting 
four ounces of the aſafcetida in two pints 


of rectiſied ſpirit, contains only the reſinous 
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parts of this Zum; it is uſad for che ſame 
purpoſes as the afafortida itſelf, and i is given 
from ton to ſixty drops for. a doſe. GQ 
The tindlura fuliginis, made by e 
two ounces of ſoot of wood, and an aunce 
of aſafoetida, in two pints of ptoof ſpirit, 
contains ſome of the gummous as well as 
of the reſinous parts of the aſaftetida, beſides 
the ſaline aud fetid oily matter it gets from 
the ſoot, This tincture has been uſad for the 
fame purpoſes as the tiuctura fœtida; from 
the addition of the foot it has been believed 
to be more particularly uſeſul iu the con- 
vulſiye fits children are ſubject ta: but 
whether. it is ſo or not, I cannot —_— 
| n any obſervations I have made. * 
The fpiritus volatilis fatidus, in which 
the. volatile fetid parts of the aſaſotida are 
united, by diſtillation, to the volatile ſpirit 
of ſal ammomac, is an elegant and good 
ſtimulating ede in , nervous, and 
hyſteric caſes. | | 


2. 0  Ammonacum. Y 


.  dnwoniacws, Gum ammoniac, or 
bal is a * brought home in 


Jumps; ; 
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hawps';, compoſed of drops, c Dy of 


different colours, white, yellow, brown, 
mixed with: bits of ſticks, ſtrawig, ends, 


and other impurities 3 it has a viſcous, mu- 
ous, bitter: taſte, and 2 but hot 
drſagreeable: fmeil. It is the inſpillited Me- 
teſeent juice of n ferulous or umbelliro⁰ 
Platt; not as yet deſcribed, which gros in 
Africa, weſt df Egypt, it':the/conntty of 
Barca, formerly called Lybia Qyichiacn, 
near to hu ſtood the famous temple f 
Jupiter Ammon, from hence this gun has 
got its name. It 18-brought to the weſtern 
part of Europe from Egypt, and ito England 
from the Red Sea, by ſome of the ſhips 
belonging to the r- 1 2 
trade to choſe parts-. LC ten 

_ 1Gertheuſtr ſays, chat it Cod 5 
gummbus than reſinous purts. sito! lg 
At is a good - dba of the ſatne natue as 
the afafctida, and is preſeribell for ithe um 
puepoſes;/ but, for what-redſon Taknow riot; 
it is generally lookell upon more particularly 
as. «pectoral: medieitre than any othicr-of the 
renn; and is oſten otdered. as ſuch in 


_ coughs 


" od. Of un · Rx 


eoughe und uſthmab, from feld phlegin 


| obſtructing/the bronchiæ. „oled zi 


Itiis given in ſubſtance frony! five grains 
to half acdtam, for u doſegiihn mi 1510 Hu 
tial aften: Joinedrito fquills'iniforaviof 


pile q bn from four! to tet or wiche-proitis 


of otlii um, and: one of the» dvlod i ſqui lis, 
are: given for a doſe : Hh the daynathiof 
ſquills is aften mixed with the lae: o v 
tery l ſolution of the gum ammotiac. II 
the lac ammoniacum of the Diſpenſatoryy 
teu c drams of this gum! are difſol ved iii 
eiglit ouners of the N Ne garnebn frony 
penny - royal. e eee nog to Tit 


equa 911 1 206 2 "t * 4 roc [5 wy 311 e 117 
ile voraus 0, Baillie. 97 gagnoled 
C. Bdellium. Bdellium is à gum-refin 
of a reddiſh-brown- colour, like common 
glue, ſomewrhat tough and ſemi- pellucid; 
it has a warm bitteriſh taſte,” and a fragrant 


ſmell. Iteis brought from Arabia, Medea, | 


and: the Baſt Indies. t. is not known from 
vat. ttee it is. g. At has been regom 
mended nene ſudorific, and Alledg: 
ed 0 W with the WOO: in DMs kay 
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Ar preſent it, 16 eh [uſed ine ithig 
county. ii id at ol Anil | 
o 94 rant wut noon 
HY ants * 0. . Euphorbrun., 1 es N 
| Euphartjum. is a, gum-reſin, , in ſeal] 
friable drops, of a yellowiſh colour, and 4 
moſt acrid, cauſtic. taſte, and has no mel, 
It is brought, from Africa, OA the 
Eaſt Indies, and is the conereted juice of ph 
plant of the ſame name, which Dr, Alfton 
ſuppoſes; to, be the Euphorbium verum 
quo ui Se adidi, calli borti Va 
and 3 it Is call, en Athy by L 
neut; though the particular ſpecies « 0 
plaut from which it is got does not qual to 
be Fully "alcertained. TY 
1 It i 18 8 violent and acrid * — emetic 499 
cathartic medicine, that it has been thrown. 
| out of mot harmacopcias, . A i 


too virulent or internal uſe, * 8 
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why Galbanumn. Galbanym,, is FR” 
of a yellowiſh colour, intermixed with whi- 
tiſn or greeniſn drops, - which becomes 
browniſh by keeping ; ; it "has: a, warty 1 
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_ bub galbanum, Una 


M e nt 


„Mbtaſte, and u tent, but not urphesſat 
ſmell. It is brought from Smyrna and 
Aleppo, in Turkey, and from the Red 
Sea, by the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt- 
_— aby. The plarit' from which 
WS: if in Ethiopia,” and has been 
by author ferula Africa gulhun tro. 
» Alton fiys, * that hie ' does "Hot 92 
thit the particular ſpecies of plarit 1s as y 
- Filly aſcertatned; though ILännæus calls it 
gives © Keſekiptlon of 
it us if it was well known." As it is broug ht 
hone, it is generally full © of fats and orhe 
imp urities. | 
12 theuſer tells us, that the f zalbanum ook 
tains a great « deal more reſin in, than gum ;;for 
half at an ounce of i it yielded only. to water about 
two ſeruples, While an equal e quantity of it 
yielded to ſpirit near three drams of ex- 
tract. He ſays, that it abounds with a fine 
eſſential oil, and that à pound of it affords 
about ſix drams of this oil by a humid 
diſtillation, which! is the more; fragrant, the 
freſher the gal Ibanum be 


zalbanum f is. If 
Jie in A retort by irſelf, with a gentle 
© Heat, that there firſt, comes over a thin oil, 

which 
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which is of a blueiſh or violet colour, and 
ſtill ſhews marks of an æthereal oil; it 
becomes of a purple coloux, LOR being expoſed 
to the air. 

Geoffrey ſays, thas 3 it is i ſoluble both, i in 
wine and in vinegar ; and, Dr, Lewis tells 
us, that two parts of ſpirits of wine and 
one of water, is the beſt and moſt proper 
menſtruum for diſſolving it. 

It has been uſed as an internal medicine 
for the ſame purpoſes as the aſafcetida_ and 
ammoniac, and it is an ingredient inthe pilu- 
lz gummoſz ; ; it having been recommend - 
ed in coughs, aſthmas, obſtructions of the 
menſes, hyſteric and nervous diſorders. 

Both this and the gum ammoniac, when 
diflolved in vinegar, have been much uſed 
as external applications, for diſcuſſing, hard 
indolent ſwellings and tumors; and when 
united with ointments and plaſters, have 
been eſteemed good remedies for promoting 
ſuppuration. | 


3 6. 6 Lacca. | 

G Lacca. Gum lac is a hard, ſemi- 
pellucid, reſinous ſubſtance, of 2 reddiſh , 

Vor. II, Ce: | brown 


f 
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brown colour, which has little taſte or 
ſmell, - though, fragrant ak Come Ret 
while burning. lo alt? 4 
It was ranked among _ 3 3 
teſinous ſubſtances, till Amatus Ligftanus 
alledged that it was an animal production; 
aud ſince him many authors have confirmed 
his opinion; it is now known to be a 
ſubſtance depoſited on the branches of trees; 
by little red ants. with wings, who collect it 
from the leaves, flowers, &c. of plants, iu 
the ſame manner as bees collect the matter 
to be the matter which forms their hive or 
neſts; for if a piece of what adheres to the 
ſticks on which it is depoſited, be broke, it 
appears to be compoſed of regular cells, like 
the honey - combs, with ſmall corpuſcles, of 

a deep red colour, lodged in them, which 

are ſuppoſed either to be the involuera or 
embryoes of the inſects; and to theſe is ow- 
ing the colour which lac yields to liquors. 

The lac is now ſeldom uſed as a medicine: 

it is omitted in the pharmacopeeia, and is 

' principally employed as a colouring drug, 


and for making ſealing WAX. be 2s 
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23931 7. 6. Myrrha. ng 5 J 
Wy 1 8 Myrrh is a gum- reſin of 
a brown, or reddiſh: yellow colour, ſocbe- 
what pellucid; it has an oily, aromatie, bit- 
ter taſte, 'and a fragrant ſmell. The tree 
which affords it grows in Arabia and/Ethiq- 
2 gs 1 75 e 
10085 ne 
"That is kat 40 beſt 0 of this 
gum, which is of; a browniſh, or reddiſh 
yellow colour, and ſome what tranſparent ; 
and which, when , is os A _ 
yellow colour. 
Dr. Fred. Hoffman oi us, n ae 
pound of it is reduced to poder and diſtilled 


with water, that a white fragrant water, 


which ſmells ſtrong of the myrrh, and is 
firſt; and that, by allowing this water to 


ſtand for ſome days, from two to three 


_ draws. of this eflential oll may be _ 

rated from it. 
+  "Cartheuſer lays, that the 3 is ; moſtly 
compoſed of a gummous matter, and con- 
5 2998. but a ſmall portion of reſin ; for, by 
Cc 2 
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digeſting an ounce of it in water, he ob- 
tained from the water, after being filtered, 
ſeven drams and three grains of an extract, 
which reſembled tlie myrrh in taſte and in 
ſmel!; and on drying the reſiduum, and 
digeſtiug it in ſpirit, he obtained two ſcru- 
ples aud five grains of reſinous extract, and 
there remained only eleven or twelve grains 
of inſoluble matter; but it is probable that 
the reſinous parts are rather in larger quan- 
tity than here alledged; for he thinks that 
ſome of its oil and reſin was ſuſpended in 
the water; for the watery ſolution was turbid, 
and in the ſame manner that ſpirit ſuſpends 
ſome of the gummous; for on infuſing a 
like quantity (an ounce) in rectified ſpirit, 
he got, by evaporating the ſpirit, half an 
_ ounce of ſolid extract, which he ſuſpects to 
contain part of the gummous matter of the 
myrrh. It is not improbable that myrrh 
contains ſome ſort of ſaline matter, which 
renders part of the reſin ſoluble in water, 
and part of the gum ſoluble in ſpirit, 
Dr. Pemberton, in the narrative prefixed 
» his taxation of the laſt edition of the 
We 7” London 
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London Pharmacopœia, mentions, that the 
Committee found that myrrh bailed in wa- 
ter diſſolves freely, and while the water is 
boiling hot, keeps it almoſt entirely ſuſpend 
ed; but when the water is cold, about 
one third or leſs ſubſices, much the greater 
part remaining united with the cold water. 
This water evaporated, leaves a gum ſoluble 
again in water, but which will not give ſo 
much as a tinQure to ſpirit 3 ſpirit will take: 
up a great part of what precipitates, from 
the decoction, the reſt ſeeming to be dregs. 
The Committee likewiſe found, that the ad- 
dition of ſalt: of tartar; did not increaſe the 
ſolvent power of | ſpirits. with reſpe&. to „ 
myrrb. 2a 1rt lb 
Mvyrrh is a warm cordial, and. a ſtrong 
antiſeptic. remedy, which has olten been 
uſed in putrid diſeaſes; and of late R ; 
phyſicians have joined it to the bark, in 
obſtinate intermitting fevers; and in the 
putrid ulcerated fore throat, and lin caſes, 
where an acrid ſcorbutic or, other morbid; | 
diathefis of the blood was ſulpeRted; to pre- 
vail. | It has ſometimes been given by it- 


a or joined to nutmeg, or to chamomile. 
4 flowers 
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flowers and alum, as à cure for len ague 4 | 
and Mr, Wilſon; of Henrietta- ſtreet, Co. 
vent · garden, has aſſured me, that lie has 
given by brder of the late Dr. John Arm- 
| 2 &'dram: of myrrh in poder, Every 
three or four hours, to preyent the fit of an 
interrrlitetnt. „ ein Nie 
_ © Myth has long been eſteemed to be 4 
good tnedicine fot reſolving viſeid, pitui- 
tous} und phlegmatie humours, and for 
ſtrengthening the habit, particularly of the 
fair ſex. It promotes the water y. ſecre. 
tions; and Ras long Leen eſteemed à uſeful 
remedy lot removing uteri obſtruel 


tions; aud for promoting the mienſtruul 


diſcharge. nx 
ln Thel hear 1976, che late Dr. Moes 
Griffith publiſhed a trtatiſe on Hemic nnd. 


Sik fever, Qc. in: wflieh he wwebmtmehds 
the ufs ef *itiytth jorried/ with ſal matic; 
and Ca kbehit; in u vatiety of complaints,» 
patticulitly”HeAic"aid hyſterie : he 'oriertd; 
floth eh Frans to 4 Mar of myrrh, to be. 
red wilf fron ereil to twerty-foor grains 
of thö Alkaline falt, and flo three to twelve 
Stain bf che fil mar nbz and to le malle 
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vp, into draughts, with ſome of the ſimple 
waters; ſince which time, medicines of this 
kind have been much: uſed: by ſome phy- 
ſigians, in London, From conſidering this 
preſcription, it is evident! that it is myrrh 
joined to tartarug vitriolatus, and ſome. eror 
cus martis ; for the alkaline ſalt unites with 
the vitriolig acid of the ſal martis, and pre- 
cipicates the iron, It would be a more ele- 
gant method of preſeribing this medicine, 
to order ſo much tartarus vitriolatus, and ſo 
much crocus or limatura ferri, in Wave of 
the ſal martis and {al abſynthii. 
Myrrh has been recommented-/in:a-yas 
fiety of complaints; hut it dugbt always 
to be remembered, that it is a warm cordial 
medicine, and therefore ought. to be given 
Pig caytion, where there is much heat and 
TV's i and its effefs ought, to be nee 


| ke its uſe opght to be laid aGde, pat: 
ticularly in caſes of internal phe e 
hate there is no free outlet to the watter ; 


if there 1 is a free . of damen and 


„ 
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ſymptoms, its Naa oy be continued the. 
longer. 
Myrrh is given in ſübltancr, ole 10 
grains to a dram for a doſe; or it may be 
made into an emulſion, prepared in the ſame 
manner as the lac ammoniacum. 
There is in the London Pharmacopeeia, 
a tinfture- ordered to be made, by digeſting 
three ounces of myrrh ü in a pint and a half 
of ptoof, and half a pint of reQificd ſpirit. 
It is given for the ſame purpoſes as the 
myrrh i in ſubſtance, in doſes from a ſeruple 
to two drams. And there is another tinc- 
ture under the name of elixir myrrbæ, which 
is prepared by digeſting an ounce of the 
extract of ſabin in a pint of tincture of 
caſtor, and half a pint of tincture of myrrh, 
which has been eſteemed a powerful remedy 
for removing uterine obſtructions, and pro- 
moting the menſtrual diſcharge. It has been 
given from a. ſcruple to a dram for a doſe, 
in a proper vehicle, 5 | 
It is joined to aloes in the i aloes, 
and} in the pilulæ ex aloe cum myrrha, 


"PAP and 1 its tincture have been uſed as 
| f appli- 
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and ulcers; its tincture is often put into 
 gargles, for waſhing ulcerated fore throats ; , 


and into waſhes, for cleanſing and preſervig . 
the teeth, * *t 3-7 hs FECT ee i | 77 11 
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Olibanum, or Frankincenſe, i is a hard, yel- 
lowiſh white, or light browniſh coloured 
gum: reſin, ſearcely | pellucid, which- is 
brought home in drops of different figures 
and ſizes, and has a warm, bitter, reſinous 
taſte, and: a fragrant ſmell. It is brought ' 
from Turkey, and from the Eaſt Indies; 
and, Tournefort ſays,” likewiſe from Spain. 

It is the produce of a tree which grows in 
Ethiopia and Arabia, which is called by 
Linnæus juniperus lycia. Cartheuſer ſays, 
that it is made up of nearly an equal quan- 
tity of gummous and of reſinous parts ; but 
that the reſin is rather in greateſt quantity. | 

It is uſed” as a ſtrengthening balſamic 
medicine, in the diabetes, in incontinencies 
of urine, in the fluor albus, in gleets, and 
in other immoderate diſcharges of thin or 


7 acrid 
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gerid humour, and in various hes; 45 
orders. | 
It js given in ons Riot fro: grains 
10 half a dram for a doſe ; aud it, is often 
thade up into pills with extract of bark, 
Like other gum-reſins, it may be diflolved in 


water in ore war | GIS 
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lay 1161 G. Opaponax. . 10 0 
. JOphpiinas 1 isa gum-reſin 
of a;browniſh, or reddiſh yellow. colour on 
the; outfide, ſomewhat paler within, and 
ſometimes vatiegated ;/ of a warm, bitteriſh 
| taſte, and (fragrant ſmell. It is brought | 
from Turkey and the Eaſt Indies, in irre- 
gular lumps, ſeldom in round drops or 
tears. Galen tells us, that it is obtained 
Gora the roots of the panax Heracleum, or 
Hereuleum, called by Linnæus paftinaca 
opaponax, in Englith Hercules all. haali 
u grows in Syria, and other warm ooun- 
tries; and Pr. Alſton ſays likewiſe in Italy, 
eue the ſouth of France, ke. 
„Like other fetid gum · reſins it lj been 
h ue en and n e 
30 i! gie Led | and 


oy 
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anll uſeful for promoting the menſttual diſs 
charge. It has been uſed outwardly as 
diſcutient application to, ſerophulous, and 
other hard tumors. It is an We in 
n wel e (3939-01 inn 


1 
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. Sagupenum. Sagapenum is à gums: 
feſin of a browniſſi colour without, but 
greeniſh within; ; it has à hot, biting, bit- 
teriſh taſte, ald a ſtrong fell, ſomewhat 
reſembling that of leeks, or of aſafcetida 
mixed with galbanum. 9 18 brought home 
ih lumps or males, compoſod of drops clbt- 
ted together" with exttaneous ſubſtances i it? 
is bfought from Egypt and Perſia, and; is; 
the product of à plant growing in Medea 
ali in ottice countries, catlell in Baubinus's 
Pihax Hruli ſamina Plinii, und firula foo 
fenicur; l. B. but as yer it hould ſeem that 
the plant hi not bern deſcribed with ſufſ · 
cient accuracy. eng 
" By Carthvuſer'vacedurie/"it contains more 
cue un reſinous parts; half an ounce 
of it Fidlditg 1 tio drams and two ſeruple 
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of extract, to water, and,only + a dram and a 
half to ſpirit, | 

This gum-reſfin, which is wilder; than 
the aſafcetida, but warmer than the galba- 
num, is often uſed as a deobſtruent and 
aperient medicine, both by itſelf, and j join- 
ed to other gums: it has been employed 
for moſt of the ſame purpoſes as the-aſafce- 
tida and galbanum, It is given in doſes, 
from five. grains to half a dram or more. 
1K 1 an Wasen in the pilulæ gummoſæ. , 


hemp 11. G. 4 3 
* 1G, 3 G. Guaiac 1 is A gum- wee, 
in which Cartheuſer. ſays the reſinous are 
in much greater quantity than the gummous 
parts: it exſudes from inciſions made into 
the trunk of a tree growing in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, and in Jamaica, called Ignum, 
guaiacum, and Iignum vitæ; ; by Linnæus 
guaiacum eic, in Engliſn guaiac \ ra, ha 

lignum vitæ. YOU 
— gum- reſin is brought home in irre- 
lar maſſes, which are brittle, of a duſky, 


ee aud ſometimes of a reddiſh colour, 
Tia 


with pieces of wood amongſt them. 
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397 
© "That which is made at home, under the 
name of extract of guaiac wood, contains a 
greater proportion of gum than the natural 
gum-refin, being ordered by the college to 
be prepared by boiling the — of "ow: 
gualac wood in water. 

Both of them are nearly of the aus na- 
ture, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes. They 
have a bitter, acrid, pungent, aromatic 
taſte, and but little ſmell; they are diapho- 
retic, ſudorific, and Guretle, and if taken 
in a quantity above ten grains for a doſe, 
they generally prove purgative. They are 
principally employed as diaphoretics or ſudo- 
rifics in rheumatic, venereal, or paralytic 
caſes, and are given in Gen, from w_ to 
forty grains. | 

When uſed in ſubſtance, their viſcidiey 
ought to be deſtroyed by beating them up 
with the yolk of an egg, or by triturating 
them with ſugar, or with honey, or blanch- 
ed almonds, or ſome other ſaponaceous ſub- 
tance, which makes them operate much 
more freely than when this e ern is 
not taken, 


In the pharmacopecia, a tincture is or- 
dered 
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dered to be drawn from four ounces of the 

gum guaiac, by a pint and a half of the 
ſpixitus volatilis aromaticus, which is much 
uſed as a ſtimulating diaphoretic medicine, 
and given in doſes from half a dram to two 
drams. | | | 


2 ö | 12, 6. Kino. | : | | , 
i Kino is a red aſtringent gum-reſinz 
brought from the country through. which 
the river Gambia runs, in Africa. Dr. 
Fothergill, who gave the account of this 
gum in the London Medical Obſervations 
and Inquiries, ſays, that about five or fix 
parts in ſeven diflolve in water, and com- 
municate a deep red colour, and a ſtrong 
aſtringent taſte to it, and that moſt of what 
 Femains is e The author of the 
new edition of Dr. Lewis's New Diſpenſa- 
tory alledges, that its colouring and aſtrin- 
gent parts are more powerfully taken up by 
ſpirit, than by water. Dr. Fothergill tells 
us, that Dr. Oldfield firſt mentioned this 
gum to him, and told him that he had ſeen 
it produce good effects in ſeveral caſes of old 
habitual diarrhœas, in An caſes, he fays, 
6 he 


4 A 
91 


he has found it of uſe; and he recommends 
it in habitual. diarrhceas, in the fluor albus, 


in immoderate menſtrual diſcharges, and in 
general in all ſuch caſes as Ne, mY 5 


Ow and ae : 


14 
. 89 * . 


2 3. Terra  Faponica. 
Tm Jabasica Catechu offic. 
* improperly ſo called, for it is neither 
an earth, nor does it come from Japan; 
but is really an inſpiflated juice of the gum- 
reſmous kind, brought from the Eaſt Indies, 


0 7 F * 
E * 
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and is the product of a tree of the palm 


kind, growing there, which is called by 
Linnæus mimo/a catechu, ſeu areca cateobu. 

The terra Japonica is of a dark red co- 
lour, has an aſtringent, bitterifh taſte, with 
ſomething of a ſweetneſs. Curtheiſar ſays, 
that it is moſtly of a gummous nature, for 
that the greater part of it is ſoluble in wa- 


ter; what remains diſſolves in ſpirit. Dr. 


N in his New Diſpenſatory, affiemg, 
that, when it is pure, it diſſolves totally in 


water, and almoſt totally in rectified ſpirit; 


and he adds, that, as we uſually meet with 
oy | it, 


Japan, 
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it, a conſiderable quantity of ſundry matter 
is left by both /theſe:-menſtrua, 
I.j1 has been preſcribed as a gentle aſtiin: 
gent, in diarrhceas and dyſenteries, in the 
fluor albus, and in overflowings of the men- 
ſes, and in floodings, when mixed with 
alum; and to reſtrain too great diſcharges 
of thin humours from the lungs and other 
E which proceed from laxity. 160 
| + There is in the Pharmacopoeia, a finciura 
| Warn (Faponica,) prepared by macerating 
three | ounces of this gum-reſin, and two 
ounces of cinnamon, in a quart of proof ſpirit, 
for three days, which poſſeſſes moſt of the 
virtues of the terra Japonica, Joined to thoſe 
it acquires from the cinnamon and ſpirit. 
In the laſt edition of the London Phar- 
macopceia, there were troches or tablets 
ordered to be made with equal parts of terra 
Japonica and g. arabic, and four parts of 
_ ſugar, and water, which was an elegant 
form for giving it in ſubſtance. 


Opium. Ons run uu. Opium, or the 
ID 89 ſap 
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fap (or laQteſcent juice) of the white poppy= 
leads. It was called imply opios or opot, 
the ſap, by the Greeks, in the ſame man- 
ner as in England we ſay tbe bark, mean- 

ing the Peruvian bark, on account of its 
great efficacy and virtue. 
Dr. Alſten, who has wrote a moſt v accu - 
fate account of this gum - reſiuous ſubſtanee, 
in the fifth volume of the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal Eſſays, has put it beyond all doubt, 
that opium is the proper or milky juice 
which iſſues from inciſions made into the 
heads of the white poppy heads, while they 
15 growing, inſpiſſated in the open 
air; and he 1 told ps the manner of wo | 
pating' it. Aug 
The — he bes Wan 120 dk gum- 
reſin, is; that opium is the proper or milky 
juice which iflues from inciſions made in 
the pop ger, thickened in the open air, 
into a ſolid; but ſoftiſh reſinous gum, of a 


dark reddiſh brown colour, and of a very 
hot, bitter taſte, and ſtrong, heavy, or ſopo- 
ri ferous ſmell ; brought from the Levant, 
and Eaſt Indies, in round flat eakes, or 
more irregular loaves of different ſizes, from 
four ounces to a pound or upwards in weight, 

Vor-. II. D d and 
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and covered with leaves or other vegetable 
ſtuff; to to prevent their running and ſticking 
together. in 10 won (4 ef: 2 w119 
He: obſerves, that it is the ſame;as. the 
opium of the ancients, which way prepared 
from the milky juice of the poppy-beads, 
nearly in the fame manner, as at this. day; 
but that their ncc,˖L1M was made, ef the 
expreſſed juice, or oſ the decoction of the 
ſame pläit, which differs widely iff taſtes 
ſmell, aid quality, from the trus opium. 
Plinyy in his Natural Hiſtory, bock xnth, 
chap. 18th, after mentioning! how opium id 
| got by making theiſions into the poppy · 
hend, adds cum capitd ipſa et falia deco - 
« quuntur, ſuccus meconium vocatur, t 
tum pio ignavior.“ leg r 
The Doctor made a i of experi- 
nients with opium, and he found that neither 
alcohol nor water diſſolded it intirely but 
a proof ſpirit diſſolvet all; extept the ſæeu · 
tent part of it, aud therefore he concludes 
that this is tlie 3 menſtruum for 
— a tincture of tv. : [oat ayors 
By his experiments in appeits, that twelve 
gud of water, or of wine, or of vinegar, 
A e . 


let 
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lee hn for a 4 month, diſſolve r or two third 
parts of it; that 12 parts of alcohol diſſolve 4 
or one third part, and that if the remainder be 
infufed in 12 times its weight of water, that 
the water diflolves * parts more; and that the 
remalniog rxths, or one fourth art, were 
compoſed of a matter infoluble i in either fx pirit 
or in water; and that when opium was digeſted 
without Heat, in twelve times its own weight 


of proof ſpirit for a month, nine-twelftls ( 


of the opium were diſſolved, the ſame quantity 


as alcohol, and then water, had diſſolved be- . 


fore; and the remaining vrths were not fo» 
luble in either ſpirit or water, as in the for- 
met experiment. Hence it appears, that 
twelve ounees of proof ſpirit diffolve fix 


drams out of eight of ſolid opium, infuſed 


in it for a month; and that a dram of ſuch 
tincture oontains three grains and aths of 
3 of the ſoluble parts of opium. 
Theſe experiments made by Dr. Alſton 
e u nearly as poſſible, with thoſe made 
in Mey 1786 at Apothecaries Hall, where 
it was found that proof ſpirit diffolved exadt- 
ly nine-twelfth (vr) parts of ſolid opium: 
and that a tincture made with proof ſpirit, 
a fully ſaturated-with opium, by infuſing 
Dd 2 two 
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two ounces of it in ſixteen of the ſpirit for 
a month, contained very near indeed the 
ſame quantity as the tincture made by. 'Dr. 
Alſton ; for on its being filtered through 
paper, and three parcels, of twenty drama 
each, being evaporated to dryneſs in three 
different glaſſes, with a gentle beat, 1. The 
firſt quantity yielded a dram and I45 grains, 

2. The ſecond a dram and 1:3 grains. 3. 
The third a dam and 14 grains. By 
which. it appears that each dram of this 
tipcture, which, is now adopted into the 
London Pharmacopoeia, contains about three 
grains and xzth parts of a grain of opium. 
As a dram of this tincture, which con- 
tains three grains and two-thirds of a grain 
of opium, is too ſmall a quantity of liquor 
to be eaſily divided by weight or by mea- 
ſures, phyſicians when they preſeribe this 
tincture to their patients, generally order 
that ſo many drops. ſhould be taken for a 
doſe ; but this is a moſt uncertain method 
of aſcertaining the doſe of this very powerful 
and efficacious medicine, and patients get at 
one time double the doſe the phyſician in- 
tended, and at another not one half of it; 
bee. will give) e the trouble to 
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try the experiment, and will put two par- 
cels of 'the ſame liquor into two vials, the 
one with a rounded brim, the other with 4 
flat, and will drop very ſlowly two hundred 
dtops from the rounded-brim vial, into one 
cup, and the ſame number of drops quickly 
from tlie flat-brimmed vial into another cup, 
and will then weigh the two cups ſeparately, 
he will find that the two hundred drops 
which had been dropt ſlow ly, weigh a half 
at leaſt, if not double, more than the two 
hundred which had been dropt quickly. 

'Tf therefbre a tincture was to be made 
which could be diſpenſed in doſes determin- 
ed, by weight or meaſure, it would be of 
great advantage both to the phyſician and 
to the ſick, as the exact doſe of opium the 
patient takes would at all times be known. 

From the experiments above mentioned, 
it appears that a dram of proof ſpirit, fully 
ſaturated with opium (che tinctura opii) 
contains 3˙7 grains of opium, and of conſe- 
quence” that three drams contain eleven 
grains; if therefore we add eight drama 

of proof ſpirit, or as much of any of 
the ſpirituous waters, we have a tiucture, a 
dram of which eorithins exactly one grain of 
631 1 d 3 | opium; 
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opium; and this tincture may be again di- 

luted to any degree; for if we with that a 
dram ſhould only contain a quarter of 4 
grain, we have only to add a dram of this 
tincture to three drams of proof ſpirit. . Ag 
it -might be dangerous to keep in, the ſhops 
two tinctures of opium, a weak and a,/rong, 
under the ſame name, with only the addi- 
tion of dilutior, or of ſartion, the-weak. one 
ought to have a diſtin name for itſelf 3 and 
in order to make it ſtill, more different, from 
the ſtrong, eight parts of ſome of the ſpiri- 
tuous ſimple waters ought. to he added to 
three of the ſtrong tincture of opium, to 
give it à different flavour; by which 
means, all danger of miſtake will be avoid- 
ed. The following tincture is calculated ta 
amſor theſe purpoſes: JJ 0 


| TinfJura Codiata | or r Kodeigta. 12 

R. e uncias tres, 4 
Aquæ ſeminum carvi uncias octo; "miſce. 
As it is at preſent the cuſtom, to give 
ad ſuch names as let it be Known of 
what they are made, I have galled this. tine- 
ture by the name of codiata or kodeĩata, to 


* that it ĩs 6 from, the;poppy+ 
1150 „„ * 
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bead. The word codiata, borrowed from 
the Greck, may ſeem improper; but the 
true Latin name would have been too dong, 
fauna ſucci deſerts Kan Beheverun 
Aaſpilati. 11 9 

It may be Gid that it is needleſs to order 

aimedicine of this kind to be kept in the 
Mops, 48 the 4inQure, and ſpizit of which 
it is campoſed, can be mixed occaſionally, 
when wanted ; hut whoever conſſders how 
ſregqpently opium, in a liquid form, is or- 
dered to be taken in ſmall d oſes; and haw 
troubleſome, it is to weigh or meaſuxe exact- 
ly ſmall quautitics of two liquors, which 
are to be mixed in different proportions, 
will immediately think that it is right to 
keep a medicine of this kind always 
prepared in the ſhops; particularly as it 
is ne of thoſe which keeps long -with- 
out being decompgſed ; and the propor- 
tions of the ingredients of which it 48 made 
can be better and more cxactly aſcertained, 
by Mixing them by ounces, than by quar- 
ters, or half ſcruples. 


In the new edition of the London Phar- | 


a lg there is a pulvis opiazus, which: 
D d 4 contains 


contains nine parts of prepared hartſhoyn, 
and one part of purified opium, ſo that ten 
grains of it contains one of opium. There 
is likewiſe a pilula ex opio, made with four 
parts of extract of liquorice and one part of 
purified opium, and à ſufficient quantity of 
the ſimple ſyrup, ſo that between five and ſix 
grains of this pill contains one of pure 
opium. And the Pbilbnium Londinenſe, 
thirty-ſix grains of which contains one' grain 
of opium, is ſtill retained? under wh name 
her ace opiata. a hop 

Opium eaſes pain, procures ſleep, men. 
Ae the humours, promotes perſpiration, 
allays the too great irritability'of the nerves, 
and is one of the moſt an e | 
dics we know. | 
If given in large doſes, it deadens all the 
ſenſations, and brings on ſleep, and a gene 
ral relaxation of the fibres, 

If given in too great quantity, it brings 
on a lethargy, and an univerſal” relaxation, 
and inſenfibility of the nervous ſyſtem, 
which . in been and in 
- death. 00001 219 jo rnothbs. vr | 
1 115 is ae in wel ciſes' where there are 

11. 4110 ; | ſpaſms, 
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ſpaſms, and too great an irritability of the 
neryous ſyſtem, ſuch as in hyſterical and 
hy pochondriacal diſorders; in convulſions, 
from violent pain, after fractures, and ſuch 
like accidents; in the end of fevers, where 
there is an obſtinate wakefulneſs ; in the 
{all pox, and in, many other diſorders, 
where there is not too great a degree of heat 
or of fever to contraindicate its nen i be 6 

It is an excellent remedy in en 
from thin tickling rheums, where there are 
not obſtructions, or obſtinate infarctions of 
the lungs; for it allays the too great irritas 
bility of the nerves, and it inviſcates aud ins 
craſſates the humours. 8 

It acts as an aſtringent in the ee 
aud it is uſed to moderate or to ſtop the too 
great diſcharge by ſtool, in the diarrhœa and 
dyſentery. Some few. people, however, it 
purges, two or three inſtances. of which I 
have met with, _ 

In large doſes, i it is one of the maln pow- 
erful diaphoretic medicines known, eſpecial- 
ly when joined to ipecacuanha, antimonials, 
| caſtor, camphor, volatile ſalts, &c. The 
| ista of aſafœtida with it, is belieyed to 


18 lelſen 
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deſlen its narootic qualities greatly, and to 


| provent' its leaving a nee ng ene 


alder its operation. 

At not only eaſes pain, * 4 y. lade, 
when taken inwardly ; but produces ſimtlar 
effets when applied externafly. From the 


experiments made by the late Dr. Whytt, 


and by my brother, the profeſſor of anatomy 
at Edinburgh, which are mentioned in the 
ad and 3d volume of the Edinburgh Lite- 
rary and Phyſical Eflays, it is evident that 
opium and its ſolutions applied externally, 
are not only abſorbed, but act likewiſe on 
the nerves, with which they come in imme- 
diate contact, eſpecially when applied to 
wounds or ſores in which nerves are ex- 
poſed, I have often ſeen fomentations and 
cataplaſms made with a decoction of the 


White poppy-head, and ſolutions' of opium 


mixed with poultices, applied to diſeaſed 


parts, act as anodynes in exling pain, and 
; Ten reſt. 


Opium, with ſome people, inflegd of 


pioouring reſt, raiſes the ſpirits, occaſions 
reſtleflneſs, and brings on an intoxication, 
A PRION by ſpitituous liquors, 


11 which 
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which fiequeritly happens hen it is under- 


doſed : though it is 60be-owned, that there are 
fone people Who ranndt dear opium in any 
form, and in om it always produces reſt- 
loſſneſs, fakvels,/ or idelium. 9513 art 
With acgard to dhe uſe of apium, it 
dught 80 be obſerved, that if people are in 
great pan, or attacked with the tetanus, or 
locked jaw, they will bear a much larger 


affected by it. I chaveſſern people, lubour- 
ing under the Jocked jaw, take ſorty, 
fifty, Minty; ar more drops of laudanum, 
every, hour, without fechog any ſonſible 
ee gs from it, who could not have taken 
one of theſe doſes once in twenty- four houra, 
wüthout being thrown into a heavy deep 


fleep by it. In the year 1766, a countty 


fatmer, aged ſeventy- five.years,' came to St. 

George's Haſpital, to be cut for the ſtone, 
which: dedaſioned violent and frequent fits af 
pain; to ralieve which, he had accuſtomed 


himſelf, for ſome years, to the free uſe of 
| —_ _ Gow PG, every night at 


7 


daſe than at another time, without being 


e e and bey ld 80. affect 


my | him 


Rr 
- 


Ll 
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him ſo much as a doſe of lapdanum of 
twenty drops would have affected another 
perſon unaccuſtomed to it, and who felt no 
pain. He underwent the operation for the 
ſtone, and two calculi, weighing together 
fix. ounces, were taken out of his bladder; 
the day after the operation, he told me that 
he was eaſy, and free from pain, and after 
this, for twelve days that he lived, one of 
his anodyne pills affected him much more 
than the four had done before. Fa 5 n 
Opium has long been uſed to eaſe pain in 
rheumatic, venereal, and other diſorders; 
of late it has been alledged not only to eaſe 
pain, but likewiſe to cure . venereal” coin 
plaints of a bad kind; and even to eradicate 
the diſorder, after mercurial and other reme- 
dies have had no effect. Dr. Willis, in 
ſect. 7. of chap. i. of the firſt part of his 
Pharm. Rationalis, mentions: the caſe of a 
gentleman who laboured under violent noc- 
turnal pains, from an ill: cured lues venerea, 
which brought an a dropſy. Becoming averſe 
to medicine, he ſent! for Dr. Willis, d 
know if he might increaſe the doſe of lau- 
| danum he was accuſtomed te take, in order 
in to 
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to gale the violence of. his pain: the doctor 
looking upon him as a dying man, conſent- 
ed; and, the patient continued increaſing 
bis doſe, till he took daily ſuch a quantity 
as Was, almoſt incredible, which ſweated 
him ꝓrofuſely every night, and made him 
paſs, af very, large quantity of urine; in 4 
month's time, all his dropſical ſwellings 
were gone, his nocturnal pains had left him, 
aud he was: able to walk abroau. 
In che gear 158 5, Mr. A. Grant, one 
of ther ſurgeous to the military hoſpitals, 
publiſhed: Obſervatious on the Uſe of Opium 
in Diſeaſes, ſuppoſed to be owing to morbid 
Irritability in which he mentions ſeveral 
old venereal caſes, where the patients labour- 
ed under painful foul; ulcers, which had re- 
ited the effects of mercury, and of other 
remedies, which yielded to milder applica- 
tions, and the taking opium to procute 
reſt. He generally began with giving 
a grain aud a half or two grains in the 
twenty-four: hours, and he increaſed the 
quantity to four, ſix, or eight grains in the 
day; proportioning the quantity to the 
circumſtantes of, the patient: and he ſays, 
18400 that 
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that from the obſervations uhich hæ made 
he is inelined to eanfine/ the' good effrcts of 
opium to an advanced ſtute of the diſeaſe, itr 
which ſtate mercury bas either loſt: its effi- 
dacy, or ſeems to do miſelliief A number 
of other eſſuys hate betty publiſhed on the 
fame ſubject, within cheſe; aw, Yeats,” im 
which ſome of the authors haru göne l fur 
as to aſſert that opi um alone was capable of 
curing the venereal diforder, -Whiehvinduced 
many praQtitioners' in Gteat Britum ''and 
in Funnt 10/ tiy wbas effectw pu done 
would produce in uenercal complaints; But 
after giving it a fair trial in large Hoſpitals 
and other places, in the caſes of bm hün- 
dreds of patients, they have all unanimouſly 
declared it to be inadequate to the purpoſe. 
From what I have ſeen myſelf and from 
what I have heard from many practitioners 
of extenſive practice, I am convinced that 
opium by itſelf never cured! a confirmed 
lurs venerta; but where patients are under 
a courſe of mercury, that gpiam frequentiy 
enahles them to continue its uſe longer, aud 
with greater eaſe, till the diſorder is eradi- 
cated, than othærwiſe they could have done: 
18112 that 
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that where mercury has loſt its eſica- 
c ον Or ſeems to do miſchief, the laying 
it aſide, and putting, patients on a, mild, 
ſoft diet, and making them drink freely 
of ſoft liquors, While opium is, given 
freely 10 allay the too geeat or morbid 
irritability | of the nerves, is of the great 
eſt ſexvioe; ot ſoon after ſuch courſes 
are entered. upon, the ſqres often begiu 
w heal, and the patient to recover. daily. 
28 IL. have deer happen in many inſtances; 
for in, ſuch ales the. venereal virus 18 
oſten gone, and ge ſores are provented 
tom healing by the thinneſs and ascri- 
mony: of the ;&ices, occaſioned by the 
mercury, and not by any of the venereal 
virus remaining behind; at other times 
the optum and mild drinks, which promote 
the ſecretions of the thinner fluids, by the 
ſkits and the kidneys, ſeem to carry off 
with them both the mercury and latent 
virus or acrimony which remained be- 
hind, though the opium was not capable 
of curing the diſorder, while it was yet re- 
cent and in full forcs; in the ſame manner 
26 the decoctions, ne, called anti- 


venereal, 
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venereal; ſeem ſometimes to do, after pas' 

tients have underpore à courſe A mercury 7 
Ir has been much diſputed, whether opi- 

um is a heating or a cooling remedy ; but I 


agree with Dr. Young,” who, iu his Frea - 
tiſe upon Opium, affirms that it quickent | 
mme pulſe, ' ratefies the blood, and is impro- 
per in all thoſe diſeaſes where bleeding is 
requiſite; though in many caſes, "after free: 
bleeding,” opium becomes à very uſeful 
remedy for allaying ſpaſm, and Jeſſening 

the too great irritability of the nerves; 
The doſe of opium, to people unaetuſ. 
tomed to it, is from half a grain tot 
three grains; but if people habituafe them - 
ſelves to it, and gradually increfſe ble 
quantity, they will come at laſt to take a 
quantity almoſt incredible: the Turks) 
who uſe it in place of wine, and kabitus 
ate themſelves to it, will ſometimes takes 
a dram or more for a doſe: and Gar- 
cian ſays, that he was acquainted with 4 
perſon who every day took ten drams. 


or more: and I knew a lady, who having 
habituated herſelf to the uſe of laudanum; 
(the tiuctura opii) took two dratns or more 
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of it for a doſe, and repeated that Wwe 
through the dax. 


Ia the Pharmacopoeia eln are 480 


8 into which opium enters, and 
which derive their virtues, ane from 
iat od 4m: 

Dr. Aſton tid; a ſmall quantity of 
true opium from poppy- heads, in Scotland; 
and it has been ſuggeſted that it might be 
prepared in quantity in the ſouthern parts of 
England; but how far that would anſwer 
is not eaſy to determine, until the Stei- 
ment is made. 


An extract or ſolid meronium may FR pre- 
pared by infuſing the 'recent- dried poppy- 


heads and ſtalks in boiling water, for a 
night; boiling them next morning for 

three or four hours; ſtrainitg the expreſſed 
liquor, and filtering it through paper ; 
and afterwards eyaporating it by means 
of a water bath, till it acquire the con- 
ſi iſtence of a thick extract. The late 
Mr. Thomas Arnot, a practitioner at Cow- 
per, in the county of Fife, mentions, in the 
5th volume of the Edinburgh Medical Eſ- 
lays, that he bad prepared an. extract of this 
Vor. II. 3 0 kind, 
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kind, which he found to be about half the 
ſtrength of opium; and ſays that it may be 
uſed for all the ſame purpoſes as it, only 
that it muſt be given in double quantity; 
and that «ſyrup of poppies, which will be 
always of the ſame ſtrength, may be made 
with it; and that he had fr ſotde ydars 
uſod a ſyrup of this kind, an ounce of whieh 
contained eka two grains: of the extract, 
which is in che proportion of thirty<two 
grains of the extract to each pound, of fix 
teen ounces, of the ſyrup, © 91 vis for 21 


The four natural gum-reſins s. which have 
a purgatiye quality, were the alba, the 
gambogia, the ſarcocolla, and the Jeamms- 
nium, which I ſhall next conſider ; and then 
ſhall juſt mention, the extraQtum jalapij, and 
Wat catharticum, l bn noi 


n. G. . 

"0 . "Alves is a fra WO leh tas 
2 nauſeous bitter taſte, though not a diſ 
agreeable ft mell; there are commonly teckon- 
ed three forts of it, the ſocotrine, or ſoro- 
torina, 2. The her patie, aloe hepatica.' 3 
And the Hörſe as. tk cabalina, which 
* | are 
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are all nearly of the ſame nature, and are 
the inſpiſſated juices of certain * of the 
lame genus and name. 

1. The focotrine is eſteemed to be the 
beſt; it comes from the iſland of Socotra, 
ſituated in the Indian. ocean, near to the 
coaſt of Africa, and is brought home in 
ſkins. It is the product of the plant called 
| aloe vera minor, or aloe Americana minor ; 
and by. Linnæus, a variety of the aloe perfor 
hata.... Dr. Alſton ſays that it grows in 
both, the Eaſt and Welt Indies; it is of a 
ſhining black colour, friable, and when 
powdered, yellow ; it has a nauſeous yery 


bitter taſte, aud ſomewhat of a ſtrong, but 


not diſagreeable ſmell. 

2, The hepatic, or Barbadoes . is of 
a brown, liver colour, and of a more offen- 
ſive and fetid ſmell than the ſocotrine; it 
is the product of the aloe vulgaris, or com- 
mon aloes, ſaid by Linneus to be a ſpecies 
of the aloe perfoliata, which Dr. Alſton ſays 
grows likewiſe in both the Eaſt and the Welt 
Indies, and that the beſt ſort of it comes 
from Barbadoes, in large gourd ſhells. 


3+ The cabalina, or horſe aloe, is brought 


Ee 2 7 from 
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from the, Eaſt Indies; it 1s generally fouler, 
and mixed more with ſand and other im- 
purities, than the other ſpecies; it is 
alledged to be the product of the aloe Gui- 
neenſis; though many authors alledge that 
it is only the more feculent parts of the ſo- 
cotrine or of the hepatic aloes. 

At preſent many botaniſts' fuſpect that all 
theſs three different kinds of aloes are pro- 
duced by the ſame ſpecies of plant, and 
that it is only the vil and climate in 


in the Fee ay „ole Sale 
All the different kinds of aloes are Zum. 
ee which contain more gummous than 
reſinous parts. Cartbeuſer f ſays that an ouhes 
of aloes (but of What kind he des not 
mention) yielded five drams of gilitious 
matter to water; and afterwards three 
drams of reſin to ſpirit; but both Mr. 
Boulduc and Dr. Alſton affirm that ſocotrine 
contains more gum, and leſs refin than the 
hepatic. Dr. Alſton found that both water 
and ſpirit of wane diſſolved ſeven out of 


eight 9 of the ſocotritie 3 - but that water 
; diſſſolved 


5 
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diſſolved only ſix parts of the hepatic, but 
that ſpirit of wine took up much more. 

By Mr. Boulduc's experiments, mention- 
ed in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, it ſhould ſeem, that four 
ounces of ſocotrine aloes contain two ounces 
and one dram of gummous matter, ſix 
drams twenty-four grains of pure reſin, 
about ſixty grains of feculent matter, and 
that ſeven drams, forty-eight grains were 
loſt in performing the operation, which he 
coneludes were volatile ſaline parts, which 
had evaporated. And that four ounces of 
hepatic aloes yielded one ounce, three drams 
of gummous extract, and an equal quantity 
of reſin, and four drams and a half of fecu- 
lent matter; and that five drams and a half 
were loſt, 

Water, when of a boiling heat, diſſolves 
all the ſoluble parts of aloes ; but if let ſtand 
till it grows cold, it lets drop moſt of its 
reſin, - aps 

A ſtrong ſpirit diſſolves and keeps ſuf. 
pended 3 almoſt the whole of aloes, though it 
contains ſuch a large portion of gummous 

Ee 3 parts; 
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parts; hence it is evident that aloes contains 
ſome: principle, ſaline or other, which ren- 
ders water capable of diflolving reſin, and 
ſpirit capable of diſſolving gum. Gedgfroy, 
from the analyſis he made of the hepatic, 
concludes that it contains a conſiderable 
pottion of an ammoniacal falt, and a ſmall 
portion of a tartareous; and that aloes is a 
ſaline, gum · reſinous ſubſtance. 

By Mr. Barton of Dublin's e 
mentioned in a treatiſe of manufacture of 


tic aloes in powder, infuſed in a pint of each 
of the fotlowing liquors, left the eg 
quantity of refiduur; 


ar, for . 
4 drams i in 16 ounces a pint) of river x water, left 


unchſſolvel!ꝛ⸗ ͤ x ſt 464 
— — Of white wine 1 2 
— — of proof ſpirit 0 1 
of rect. ſpirit of wine o 1 
4 drams of ſocotrine aloes in lib, 1 of rect. ſpirit of wine o 1 


It is afferted by Monſ. Boulduc and others, 
that the purgative quality of the aloes is 
principally lodged in its gummous parts; ; 
for that the gum purges briſkly, while 
the pure reſin is poſſeſſed of very little pur- 


gative quality, and that the ſocotrine purges 
3 | more 


drugs, A. D. 1747, four drams of hepa- 


( 
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more freely than the hepatic. At preſent 
the ſocotrine is almoſt the only one that is 
ordered as an internal medicine in London. 


Aloes is a ſtimulating ſtomachic purge, 
which, given in ſmall quantity, operates 
mildly by ſtool; but in large doſes act: 
roughly, and often occaſions an arritation 
about the anus, and ſometimes a diſcharge 
of blood. It is a good opening medicine, 
to people of a lax habit, or who live a ſeden- 

tary life; and to thoſe whoſe ſtomach and 
bowels are loaded with phlegm or mucus, 
or who are troubled with worms, or are 
debilitated; becauſe at the ſame time that it 
carries off thoſe viſcid humours, which pall 
the appetite, and overload the' inteſtines, it 
ſerves as a ſtrengthener and bracer, © 

In ſmall doſes, repeated from time to 
time, it not only cleanſes the prime” viz, 
but likewiſe tends to promote the menſtrual 
diſcharge in women ; and therefore it is 
frequently employed in chloroſis, or where 


the menſtrua are obſtructed. 


It is a good ſtomachic purge, and is 
given in all caſes where ſuch a one is want- 
ed; but it is looked upon as a heating me- 

' Ee 4 dicine, 
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dicine, and not proper in bilious habits; or 
where there is much heat or fever; and its 
continued uſe is apt to bring on the piles. 
It is given in ſubſtance, from five grains 
to a ſeruple, though formerly it uſed to be 
preſcribed | in doſes of two or three times that 
quantity, but theſe large doſes ſometimes 
brought on troubleſome ſymptoms. As it 
is a low working purge, it is generally ta- 
ken at bed- time and it operates next day. 
With regard to this, as well as all other 
reſinous purges, it ought to be obſerved, 
that when they are given in ſubſtance with - 
out any mixture, they are apt to adhere to 
the coats of the inteſtines, and ta occaſion 
griping and uneaſineſs; for theſe reaſons aloes 
is generally mixed with ſome ſaponaceous 
or reſolvent body, to deſtroy its viſcid: tena- 
city, befare it is given in ſybſtance. The 
ſubſtances which are moſt uſed for this pur- 
pole are, a ſmall quantity of the fixt alka- 
line ſalts; ſoap; the yolk of an egg; and 
gummous vegetable extracts. Mr. Barton 
alledges, that by triturating aloes with a 
ſmall quantity of alkaline falts, its tenacity , 
wa. more ua y ee, than hy any 
other 


, je f 
other thing he tried: that Caſtile ſoap 
and the yolk of an egg anſwered beſt, next 
to it; that manna, ſugar; and honey, were 
far inferior to them; and that gummous, 
or mucous vegetable extracts, ſuch as tlie 
extracts of gentian, or of liquorice root, 
triturated with the aloes, in the proportion 
of one part of the extract to two of the aloes, 
and then made up into pills with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſyrup, deſtroyed the viſcidity of 
the aloes, and rendered its operation mild. 
In the laſt edition of the London Pharma · 
copceia, the reſin and gum were ordered to be 
ſeparated, and both to be kept in the ſhops; 
but at preſent the aloes in ſubſtance is looked 
upon as a better medicine than either, and 
no directions are given for ſeparating em 
from each other. | 

The aloes enter into the compoſition of 
ſeveral powders, and of two pills mentioned 
in the preſent edition of the Pharmacopceia, 
in moſt of which their purgative quality de- 
pends upon the aloes they contain; though 
in others the aloes is joined to other active 
purgative medicines. | 7 
8 Tinctures 


ah cee eue 
Tindtures of aloes have n been 
much uſed as ſtomachic pucges. þ 
1 One of the beſt re he TOY which 
always keeps clear without precipitating the 
aloes, is that prepared by digeſting-an ounce 
of aloes-in powder in a pint of proof ſpirit, 
for a fortuight, taking care to ſhake it daily 
for the firſt ten or twelve days, and _ 
min it, or filtering it through paper. 
2. But as this menſtruum is all das 
an: too hot for many conſtitutions, to be 
taken frequently as an eecoprotic, a tincture 
made of half a pitit' of proof ſpirit, and an 
equal quantity of ſherry, or other good 
white wine, and an ounce of the aloes pow- 
dered, and digeſted in the ſame manner, will 
anſwer all the purpoſes of the former. a 

The doſe of theſe two tinctures is from 
half an ounce to an ounce, taken at bed · time 
| b. e b, mp from an ounce to two 
ounces as a purge. 

3. Another e bet milder than 
Ne of theſe, has been made by digeſting 
in the ſame manner an ounce of powdered 
aloes, and half an ounce of extract of liquors 
Din ice 


as 
ice fliced'thin; in x half a pint of proof ſpirit 


and as tauch water. 'The doſe of it is from 
half an ounce to two ounces. 


4. And there is in the Diſgenſutory 
another tincture, which has been long in uſe 
under the name of elixir of aloes, prepared by 
_ digeſting for a week, without heat, three 
ounces of aloes, and as much ſaffron, in a 
quart of tincture of myrrh ; which is uſed 
in the ſame manner as the other tinctures, in 
doſes from half an ounce to two ounces. 
It has been reckoned to be a more 3 
emmenagogue from the addition of = 
apa 


16. G. Gambogia. 

G. Gambogia. Gummi gutta, gutta jam- 
ba. Gamboge is a yellow gum- reſin, which 
was not known in Europe before the year 
1603. It tranſudes through wounds made 
in a tree which grows in the Eaſt Indies, 
in the country of Camboia, which is ſituated 
on the continent of Aſia, oppoſite to the 
iſland of Borneo; and is brought home in 
large cakes or rolls. It is ſaid by Cartheuſer 
to be got ex ſpecie titbymali craffi & ſcandens 

WE. Ms; 
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tis; and by Linnæus from a tree which he 
calls gambogia gutta. Cartheuſer ſays, that the 
gummous and reſinous parts are ſo intermixed 
that he could not ſeparate them; but from 
the experiments he made, he thinks there i is 
a greater quantity of gum, than of reſin, 
Geefiroy  alledges that ' five-fixth parts are 
reſin, which diſſolve in ſpirit, and only one 
ſixth gum. It diflolves into a yellow emul- 
ſion, by being tjiturated with water; and 
Dr. Lewis ſays, that by the addition of an 
alkaline ſalt, it turns of a blood colour, 
acquires a degree of trauſparency, and paſſes 
the filter; that the dulcified ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac entirely diſſolves it, and that this 
ſolution both mixes with water and with 
ſpirit, without growing turbid.' It has no 
ſmell, and but very little taſte. 
Gamboge is a ſtroug purgative medicine, 
whiah frequently. vomits as well as purges ; 
when given in large doſes, it has ſometimes 
produced ſuch viglent effects, that Hofman, 
and many other phyficians, have condemned 
it as a dangerous medicine, and too rough 
to be uſed ; other practitioners, however, 
have e eſteemed it to be a yery ſafe and uſeful 
remedy, 
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remedy, in caſes where we wiſh to give a 
medicine which operates powerfully both 
upwards and downwards, provided it be 
ſufficiently diluted, and be not over - doſed. 
Geoffroy ſays, that from two to four grains 
of it operate as a purge, without vomiting; 
though they ſometimes occaſion ſickneſs; that 
from four to eight or ten grains of it operate 
mildly both as a purge, and as an emetic; 
and ſtand in no need of a corrector, pro- 
vided they be ſufficiently diluted: by the for- 
mulæ which he mentions, it appears that 
he diſſolved his doſe of gamboge in from ſix 
to twelve ounces of barley, or of common 
water, to which he added ſome ſyrup or 
ſugar, and ſome diſtilled water or lemon- 
juice, to make it agrecable 3 and rr 
he added ſome manna. IE, 
He ſays, that in the form of pills; or of 

a bolus, it is more apt to vomit, but that 
it has ſeldom this effect when joined to 
mercury. When he ordered it in powder, 
he often added to it ſome drops of an eſſen- 
tial oil, rubbed dowu with ſu ga. 
At preſent it is ſeldom uſed but in drop- 


bes in Sahm, and in other caſcs where's 
9 . free 
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free evacuation is wanted; and ſometimes 
with an intention of evacuating worms. 1 
have. given it frequently, and ſeen other 
phyſicians uſe it, in doſes from four to ten 
grains, rubbed down with cryſtals of tartar; 
or diſſolved with one or two drams of mauna, 
occaſioning any inconvenience, ' Phyſicians 
no are afraid of ordering large doſes of this 
medicine, on account of the violent ſymp» 


toms. whicli have foraetumes followed wy 
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Wages 17. G. „ | 4 
\.. Sarpocollg... Sarcocol is a light, friable, 
e gum-refin, in ſmall grains of a yel- 
 lowiſh colour, and a bitter, nauſeous, ſweet- 
iſh taſte, and no ſmell, It is ſaid to come 
from, Perſia, but we have no Knowledge of 
the tree which produces it. It is a flow, 
griping, diſagreeable cathartic, and is now 
never uſed as an internal medicine in this 
country. It was, formerly recommended ag 
a good external application for healing 
wounds and ſores, but it is now entirely 
ae - 
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| 6: et Scammony is a liglit, 
friable, greyith. black ;gumsreſin, ' brouphe 
from the Levant, in large, ſomevrhat ſhining 
lumps, of a whitiſh aſh- colour when poi» 

dered, and white when wetted!; it hus a 
penetrating, ſubacrid taſte, and a diſagree» 
able ſmell while recent. It is the inſpiſſated 
or concrete juice of the root of the ſaammasia 
Syriaca, which is a ſpecies of the convovulus 3 
15 called by Linnæus conpoloulus ſcummoma. 
It grows'm Syria, and other parts of Aſintic 

Turkey. Bergius ſays, that fortyweight + 
ounces of good ſcammony yielded to rectiſied 
ſpirit twenty-two ounces of pure reſin; and 
that the remainder yielded five ounces oi 
pum to water. Curtbenſar tolls us, that un 
ounce of ſcammony yielded ſive drams of 
xeſin to ſpirir; and three drams to uiater: 
that the gum is mildly: purgative, and! that 
the reſin acts more violently, and occaſions 
ſevere gripingz and that the gummous part, 
mixed with a little ef the reſin, is à fafe 
and a mild purge. The ſcammony itſelf is 
a ſtrong ſtimulating: purgative melligine ; 


b. Ae 3 ; Its 
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its doſe is from five grains fo a ſcruple, 
which ought either to be made up into pills 
With ſoap, or with ſome, vegetable extract; 
or tobe rubbed with honey, or with, ſugar; 
or triturated with blanched almonds, or ſome 
other ſubſtance which will deſtroy its viſcid 
tenacity; It is oſten mixed with other 'pur- 
gatiye medicines, as in the guluis e ſcammo- 
nin, 'whiere: two ounces of it, and as much 
extra" of jalap, are mixed into a powder 
witkx an ounce of ginger; or in the pulv. e 
ſerammomia cum aloe, where an ounce and a 
half of aloes is mixed with ſix drams of ex- 
tragt of jalap, and as much ſcammony, and 
balf an ounce of powdered ginger; or in the 
pulvit bafilieus, where equal parts of ſcammo- 
ny, :cryſtals o tartar, calr of antimony, and 
merrurius ſublimatus dulcis, are mixed and 
reduced to a fibe poder: and it is a prin- 
eipal ingredient iu the clectuarium e ſcammonio, 
in which an ounce and a half of ſcammony, 
fix drams of cloves, and as much ginger, 
and half a dram of the eſſential oil of carvi, 
are formed; into an _ 77 clarified 
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common convolvulus yields a gum- reſin of 
the ſame. nature as the ſcammony; but 1 


have not heard of any trials having e ever . 
made with it. 


N 
Extraftum Catharticum. „ 

The . catharticum, now 3 
extraium e colocynthide compgitum, and: fore 
merly extrafium rudii, was made by infuſing 
four days ſix drams of colocynth cut ſmall, 
and half an ounce of cardamom feeds bruiſ- 
ed, in a pint of proof ſpirit ; and then; 
after ſtraining off the ſpirit, and diſſolving 
in it aft ounce and a half of ſocotrine aloes, 
and half an ounce of ſcammony, by evapo- 
rating, the ſpirit till the whole came to the 
conſiſtence of an extract fit for mi 
pills. 

This is a briſk purging medicine of the 
gum· reſinous kind, whieh is given in doſes 
from ten grains to half a dram. Joined to 
calomel (mercurius dulcis ſublimatus), it 
becomes a very active medicine, where there 
is an obſtinate coſtiveneſs; and in fonte 
caſes, after every other medicibe had failed, 


TI have ſeen 8 made of equal arts of this 
- Yor. F * * | — 
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extract, and of calomel, given the length of 
twenty graius, and in one or two caſes, to 
near double tliat quantity, for a doſe, and 
repeated afterwards in ſmall quantities, 
every hour, for ſome ſucceſſive hours, while 
the patient went into the tepid bath, or 
his belly" was frequently fomented, procure 
ſtools, dun e off the diſorder. 


elt 2 ji Exirattum Falogi) £1 
The extract of jalap, as it is ordered to 
be prepared, is a true gum-reſin. It is a 
good purgative medicine, and has been given 

in doſes: from five or fix grains to a ſcruple; 
if it be triturated with ſugar, or with ſome 
blanched almonds, or beat up with a little 
of the | yolk of an egg, it operates more 
1 
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LI AVING G conlidered reſins, and gum 


Te ins, I come next to take a view of 


thoſe ſubſtzuces called gums, which, though 


they have the ſame outward appearance with 
2. reſins, 


725 Ben ts 
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"refing; yet differ from them very nook and 
are only ſoluble in water,” 

"Gums are the mucilaginous watery Tarts 
of vegetables, dried by the heat of the ſun; 
as is proved, by evaporating, with a gentle 
heat, to dryneſs the infuſions or P 
decoctions of mucilaginous plante. 
Macquer ſays, that if gums be Agile. 
they yield a limpid phlegm, without ſmell 
or taſte; and an acid liquor of a red 
colour; a ſmall quantity of an alkali, and 
a little thin oil, which becomes thicker as 
the diſtillation is contihued; and there is 
left in the retort a caput mortuum, which 
| pong yields a fixed alkaline falt. 
. Hence we ſee what a great difference there 
is between reſins and gums, though they 
reſemble each other ſo much in their out- 
ward appearance; for reſins, we know, 
are the eſſential -oils of plants thickened ; 
and gums are their mueilaginous parts in- 
ſpiſſated, and are compoſed of water, an 
acid, a ſmall quantity of oil, and an earth; 
and they approach nearer in their principles 
to the faccharine, than the e lab 
ane 
They diſſolve ery in water, and hs 


Ff 2 ſolution 
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ſolution remains. clear and limpid ; but they 
are not affected by ſpirit. 

They do not unite with reſins, though 
they may be often mixed with them in 
plants, which abound with both an eſſential 
oil, and a mucilage, in form of gum- reſius; 
but although theſe gum-refins appear to be 
one homogeneous maſs, yet the two ſub- 
| ſtances, the gum and the rein, are only kept 
together by their viſcid parts coagulating, 
and each of them retains its own properties; 
the reſin, of being ſoluble in alcohol, with- 
out the gummous part being affected: 
and the gum of being ſoluble in water, with- 
out its touching the reſin ; but if, inſtead of 
Gmply infuſing gum- reſius in water, you 
triturate them in a mortar with it, the viſcid 
gummous parts keep ſuſpended the particles of 
the reſin which have been divided, and diſperſed 
by the rubbing, and form an emulſion; for all 
emulſions are ouly the oils of certain ſub- 
ſtances, diſperſed through a watery liquor, 
and kept ſuſpended, but not diffolyed, or 
intimately united with it. In the growth 
of plants there ſeems to be going forward a 


proceſs analogous to that of triturating gum 
aud reſins, or oils aud gum together, to form 


an 
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an emulſion ; for in many of them the oily 
and gummous parts are intimately blended 
with the watery, ſo as to form a laQteſcent 
Juice, which is only a more perfect emul- 
fion than that produced by art; and it is 
theſe milky juices inſpiflated which Produce 
the gum- reſins. 

VUuder this head of gutns and gummous 
Ring I ſhall conſider, 1. The Gummi 
Arabicum. 2. Gummi Ceraſorum. 3. Gum- 
mi Seneca. 4. Gummi Tragacarithum. 5. 
Iththiocella. 6. Succus Acacie. 7. Succus 


Hypocyflidhs. | 


I. G. Arabicum. 
Gummi Arabicum. Gum arabic is a 
whitiſh, tranſparent gum, without taſte or 
ſmell, which eafily diffolves in water; it 
iſſues from the tree called Acacia vera, and 
by Linnæus mma Nilotica; and in Eng- 
lich the Egyptian thorn, or true acacia, 
and is the ſame which furniſhes the ſuccus 
acaciæ. 

The gum diſſolves entirely in water, 
crackles in the fire, and then flames briſkly. 


It is a mild, incraſſating medicine, which 
77111 
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aſſiſts in thickening the juices, and in cor- 
recting their acrimony, and ſupplies matter 
for the generation of a fine lubricating mu- 
cus; hence it is uſed in coughs, and other 
diſeaſes of the breaſt, from thin acrid fluids ; 
in caſes of women after child-birth, where 
the lochia are too thin and acrid ; in gripes 
and pains of the belly, from the natural 
mucus of the inteſtines being abraded ; in 
heat or pain in making water, either from 
gravelly complaints, or from a virulent 
gonorrhea, or from the urethra. being! in 
flamed or irritated, or being deprived. any 
how of its natural mucus ; or from the urine 
being too ſharp or acrid. 

It is uſed for incorporating oils, Waben 
and reſins with water. A 
As the following inſpiſſated juice is Pros. 
duced from the ſame tree as the gum arabic, 
1 ſhall — [e 


2. and 3. Succus Acacia and Ae H b eil 


The unripe fruit of the ſame tree which 
yields the gum arabic, affords, by expreſſ jon, 
a juice which, when inſpiflated to the com · 
ſiſtence of a hard extract, is of a blackiſh, 
or very dark reddiſh colour, of an auſtere, 

aſtrin» 
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aſtringent taſte, joined to an agreeable acri- 
mony, and is brought to Europe in blad- 
ders. It is uſed in Egypt in diarrhceas and 
dy ſenteries, and for ſtopping uterine and 
other hæmorrhages; and was formerly given 
for the ſame purpoſes in the weſtern parts of 
Europe ; ; but now it is very difficult to get 
it genuine; Gegſfroy ſays, that it is common 
to ſubſtitute the inſpiſſated juice of the aca» 
cia Germanica, for which reaſon it is now 
ſeldom called for. And the ſuccus BHpochſli- 
dis, which is an aſtringent inſpiſſated juice 
of the ſame kind, got from the fruit of the 
cytinus hypociſtus tree, which grows in the 
ſouth of France, and the Eaſt Indies, is 
now thrown out of the Pharmacopceia. 


h | 4. Gummi Ceraforum. 

The gummi ceraſorum, or gum which 
tranſudes through the cherry. tree, is nearly 
of the ſame nature as the gum arabic, and 
may be wg for moft of the ſame purpoſes. 


f 
z 


5. Gummi Shia,” | 
This is a gum brought home from 


the coaſt of Africa, which reſembles 
| Ff4 the 
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the gum arabic very 'much, and is often 
ſold for it, and uſed in the ſame manner; 
but it is reckoned to be inferior to the true 
gum arabic for medicinal purpoſes. * 


6. Gummi Tragacanthum. 

Gummi 7. ragacanthum, Gum dragant, or 
dragon i is a hard, rough, ſemi-pellucid gum, 
or concreted mucilage, commonly brought 
to England i in pieces twiſted and curled. up 
like worms, of different ſhapes, ſizes, and 
colours ; z it has a | mucilaginous inſipid taſte, 
and no ſmell, 

It iſſues from the root, 1 10 branch- 
es of a tree called tragacantha Maſſilienſs, by 
J. B. and by Linnæus Aral tragacan- 
tha; and in Engliſh goat's thorn ; it grows 

in the South of France, Italy, &c. but the 
gym is brought from Turkey, and i import · 
ed from Aleppo and Smyrna, py 

It is much more mucilaginous than the 
gum arabic, for a dram of it will give a 
pint (ſixteen ounces). of water the conſiſt- 
ence. of a ſyrup, where a dram of the gum 
arabic 7 ill diflye 1 in leſs than two ounces 

| | of 
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of water, without N ee ie” . 
ny” 

It is uſed for the ſame vuipbles as the 
dther gums, but is much more incraffating. 
It has been much employed for making tro- 
ches or lozenges ; and there is a formula of 
this kind in the pharmacopceia, in which 
three ounces of this gum are made up into 
lozenges with ten ounces of ſugar, and as 
much extract of liquorice, 

The infuſions and decoctions of the althea, 
malva, and other mucilaginous plants, are 
a good deal of the ſame nature as the ſolu- 
tions of thoſe gums, and are ne for _ 
fame purpoſes. Kin R 

Fhe two following * or aids: 
ginous ſubſtances, of an animal nature ; the 
ichthiacolla, and jelly made from hartſhorn, 
were formerly uſed (though improperly) in 
the ſame manner as the gums, and therefore 
I ſhall mention them here, though they do 

not belong to the ſame claſs of ſubſtances as 

thoſe I have been juſt now treating of. 


Ichthiocolla. 


The ichthiocolla, or iſing-glaſs, is a viſ- 
cid 
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cid glutinous ſubſtance; prepared from the 
ſkins of fiſhes, which formerly was much 
employed for making mucilaginous liquors, 
in the ſame manner as the gums; but it is 
of an animal putreſcent nature, and is not 
ſo much preſcribed by phyſicians as formerly; 
though it is ſtill very much uſed by the 
women as a remedy for the fluor albus, and 
other uterine diſcharges; and ſight ſolutions 
of it are ſometimes given to weak eber 

a mild nutritive animal food, .f. 


10 KI 

io, 9 3 — Gervi, 188. 

Jellies made of hartſhorn, and of vo 
feet, are likewiſe of a muecilaginous animal 
nature,: and are uſed as a reſtorative diet. for 
weak people; eſpecially; when mixed with 
alittle lemon juice, or with wine, to correct 
their putreſcent nature. They may be ſafe- 
ly adminiſtered where there is no fever, nor 
any indication to forbid the uſe. a en 
animal food, % lt! $111 % old Jon 
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Odecharum, Sugar, 18 the ſaponaceous mats. 
ter which gives, the ſweet taſte to all ve 
getable ſubſtances, andi is the ſubject of all fer- 
mentation. What is now uſed is tlie expreſſed 
juice of the ſogar-cane, purified and inſpiſ. 
ſated. When it is perfectly pure it is 
white, and ſomewhat, tranſparent ; and has 
every appearance of a ſalt. It diſſolves 1 in- 
tirely in water, without making it loſe ite 
tranſparency ; ; and it may, be diflolyed, but, 
with difficulty, in ſpirit, . In diſtilling ſugar | 
there firlt comes over a quantity of a watery. 
phlegm, which gradually becomes more and 
more acid, and of a deeper colour; and at 
laſt a ſmall quantity of a black oil; and there 
remains in the retort a large quantity of 
ſolid matter, commonly called caput mor- 
tuum, which, on being taken out and 
burat, 
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' burnt, yields an alkaline falt, and an earth. 
Hence we ſee that i it contains the ſame prin- 
ciples as refins; but in different proportions ; 
for the-reſins only afford a ſmall quantity 
ef a watery phlegtn, and a much greater 
quantity of oil, than of acid; and what re- 
' mains in the retort, after the diſtillation is 
over, if burnt, leaves little or no fixt alkaline 
fat behind. From the ptineiples obtained 
anal ng ſugar, oe may conclude that it 
is' 2 fort of middle ſubſtance” between che 
58 and gums, containing lefs oily or in- 
fammable 1 than the refits, but more 
than the gums ; and hence, if thrown: into 
the fire, it kues leſs chan reſin, but mote | 
than zum. 2 «34 47 Who fp 

© Sugar may be confidered as a bande, fi- 
ponaccous body, which has an aeid inſtead 
of an alkatine ſalt for its baſis; and by be- . 
ing teiturated with eſſential oils and batfarys, | 
it renders them miſcible with water; it is 
Wluble by the animal juices, and is of great 
ufe when mixed with our drink, in breaking 


down and reſolving viſcid and oily particles 
in the blood; it is likewiſe a ſtrong anti- 
11 8 8 is found to be a good remedy 

for 
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for preventing the ſcurvy. and other putrid 
diſeaſes; and is now given out as part of 
the proviſion to the ſeamen of his Majeſty's 

navy, for that purpoſe. It is likewiſe of 
great uſe in putrid diſorders when already 
formed, by correcting the too dn | 
deney « of the blood to putrefaction. 
It is much uſed in common life, * 
with our food, and with our drink, on ac» 
count of its ſweet agreeable taſte, and the 
wholeſomeneſs of its nature; and in medi- 
eine, on account of its ſaponaceous, e „ 
gent, and antiſeptic qualities. N 

It enters into ſeveral compoſitions of. the 

Pharmacopcia; and a variety of Hrops are 
ordered to be made with it and water; into 
which balſamic, cordial, and other medi- 
eines enter as ingredients; and theſe ſyrups 
poſſeſs the virtues of ſugar, joined to thoſe 
of ſuch parts of the other n, as: "wy 
foluble i in ſyrup. 4 . 
_ 1 The juice of the FR oth _ only 
freed in part of its mucilaginous andoily prin- 
ci iples, forms a ſugar of a yellowiſh brown 
colour, which is commonly called coarſe 
or brown ſugar. In this Rate it is of a 
more 


1446 "Of dig; and ShcchaFine dil once. 
more aperient ald laxative nature, than 
2 it is refined a ſecond time, and freed of 
moſt of its impurities: it is employed for 
— and in medicine it often 
enters as an ingredient into elyſters, on ac- 
nn of its mild laxative” quality. eee 


What remains of the juice of the 1 
cane, aſter the ſugar has beeti ſeparated from 
it, if mixed with water and fermented, 
yields on diſtillation that ſort of Wiibite 
ſpirit called rum, which is imported yearly 
in large quantities ir into this country, from the 
„ og e nee 70 

It is ſugar which i is the ſubje&t of all for 
mentation, and gives the ſweet taſte to all 
ſorts of vegetable ſubſtances ; and it may be 
extracted from a great variety of them; but 
the ſogar. cane yields it in greateſt quantity, 
and it is found to anſwer beſt to prepare 
it from thence, In the province of Canada, 
in North America, a quantity of ſugar is 
prepared every year from the Juice of the 
great paple*tree, the acer majus officinarum, 
called by Linnæus, in his Species Planta 
"rum, acer plantatioides, J 
„ ben 101 n 13 2. Mel. 
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Mel 3 is the Weis Juice of 
flowers and plants collected by the bees; 
and has a different flavour, according to the 
different flowers it is got from. . 

Like ſugar it diſſolves in water; and by 

diſtillation yields nearly the ſame principles, 
a watery phlegm, an acid, and a ſmall 
quantity of oil; and leaves a folid matter 
behind, which, on _ Wan e LY 
ws alkaline ſalt. 

It was uſed for the ſame MY as PRA | 
befipe the ſugar- cane was ſo much cultivated, 
and the method of making ſugar ſo well 

„ known; and by ah - fugar = be e ſeparated 
W.-M | 
| Honey contains a good deal of a viſeid 
mucilaginous j Juice, mixed with the ſaccha - 
rine; it is of a ſaponaceous, detergent na- 
ture, and has been much uſed in di ſeaſes of the 
breaſt; patticularly i in coughs and aſthmas, 
in order to reſolve the viſcid humours, and to 
promote the expetoration of tough phlegm. 
It increaſes the watery ſecretions' by the 
kidneys and the ſkin ; nized” with * 
50 | 4 


— — aud laxative nature, than 
"when it is refined a ſecond time, and freed of 
moſt of its impurities: it is employed for 
many purpoſes; and in medicine it often 
enters as an ingtedient into u on” ac- 
urn its mild laxative quality. | wy 


What remains of the juice of the 1 
cane, after the ſugar has beeti ſeparated from 
It, if mixed with water and fetmented, 
yields on diſtillation that fort of WAbrie | 
Pirit called rum, which is imported yearly 
In large quantities into 127 woe from 5 
Weſt-Indis. . 

"It is ſugar which i is the ſubject of all for 
mentation, and gives the ſweet taſte to, all 
ſorts of vegetable ſubſtances ; and'it may be 
extracted from a great variety of them; but 
the Tugaricane yields it in greateſt quantity, 
and it is found to anſwer beſt to prepare 
it from thence, In the province of Canada, 
in North America, a quantity of ſugar is 
prepared every year from the Juice of the 
great paple-tree, the acer majus offie ina rum, 
called by Linnæus, in his Species Planta- 
rum, acer plantanioides. 
eee ee gut nog OP 
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10 "Mako is the faccharine ind Wt 

flowers and plants collected by the bees; 
and has a different flavour, according to the 
different flowers it is got from. | 

Like ſugar it diſſolves in water; and by 
diſtillation yields nearly the ſame principles, 
a watery phlegm, an acid, and a ſmall 
quantity of oil; and leaves a ſolid matter 
behind, which, on dan burnt, A 2 
us alkaline ſalt. 

It was uſed for the ſame ip; as 55 
bels the ſugar-cane was ſo much cultivated, 
and the method of making ſugar ſo well 
Known; and by 4 N 9 be dee 

. 

. Honey contains a good deal of a viſeid 
mucilaginous j juice, mixed with the ſaccha - 
rine; it is of a ſaponaceous, detergent | na- 
ture, and has been much uſed in diſeaſes of the 
breaſt; patticularly | in coughs and aſthmas, 
in order to Teſolve the viſcid humours, and to 
promote the erpectoration of tough phlegm. 
It increaſes the watery” ſecretions by the 


kidneys and the ſkin; "rrlixed” with _ 
bets : an 
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and vinegar, it was uſed by the ancients in 
the cure of the moſt acute e under 
the name of hydromel. | 5 8. 

If taken in large quantity, it generally 
proves laxative ; it agrees with moſt people, 
though it occaſions Nahen gripes and cho- 
lick to ſome, _ 

The following are . mn 
of the good effects of honey in ſome aſth- 
matic caſes. The late Dr. John Hume, 
one of the commiſſioners of the ſick and 


hurt of the royal navy, was for many years 


violently afflicted with the aſthma: having 


| Hef, he at laſt reſolved to try the effects of 
honey, having long had a great opinion, of 
its virtues as a pectoral; for two or three 
Fears he ate ſome ounces of it daily, and 
got intirely free of his aſthma, and likewiſe 


of a gravelly complaint, which he had long 


been afflifted with. About two years after 


he had recovered his health, when he was 
fitting one day in the office for the fick and 


hurt, a . perſon labouring under a great dif- 
ficulty of breathing, who looked as if he 

could not live many days, came to him, 
Nt and 


taken many medicines without receiving re- 


| 
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arid alked him, by'what/means;he had been 
cured of his aſthma? - Dr. Hume told him 
the particulars of his own caſe, and men- 
tioned to him the means by which he had 
found relief. For. two years after he. 1 
nothing of this perſon, who was a ſtranger 
to him, and had ſeemed ſo bad that he did 
not imagine that he could have lived many 
days, and therefore had not even aſked him 
who, be was z but at the end of that period, 
a man, ſeemingly, i in good health, and ge- 

cently dteſſed, came to the Sick and Hurt 
Office, and returned bim thanks for, his 
cure, which he aſſured him had been intireſy 
brought about by the, ſtee uſe of honey. 

I have known a number. of people who have 
taken honey for aſthmatic, complaints, ſome 
of whom haye received benefit, others found 
no relief from its uſe... Light. infuſions, of 
lin- ſeed. or of the leaves of the malua, or 
other, weak liquots, ſweetened with honey, 
make good drinks for pęople troubled with 
coughs, and other. complaints of the breaſt. . 
| Moſt diſpenſatories have preparations into 
which it; enterꝭ as an n 2111 

Vor. II. G 5 "Honey, - 
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Honey, when clarified and mixed with 
vinegar, in the proportion of three parts of 
it to two of vinegar, and boiled to the 
confiſtence of a fyrup, has been called oxy- 
mel fumplur; it has been uſed as an attenuating 
pectoral in -coughs- and aſthmas, and as a 
good antiſeptie for ſweeteuing drinks of pa- 
tients labouring under mm . e 
diſeaſes. $6009 12-341 
When mized in the: Goes propets 
un wirh the vinegar. of ſquills in place of 
common vinegar, and boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup, it has been called oxyme! 
ſeilliticum ; which is much uſed as a pectoral 
in cotghs'andaſttimas; and as a diuretic in 
dropfies, and in other diſorders, where there 
is a ſtoppage of uride. It is given as 2 


pectoral, or diuretic, in doſes from a ſeruple 
to two Uraths ;\ if theſe doſes are often re- 
peated, it opetates by ſtool, If gen in 
larger doſes, it occafiotis ſickneſs and nauſea; 
and it has frequently been employed as an 


emetic, given from wands an dance 0 two 
c 
* * quently bee ted 'to > voſt 


- 25 4 171 . # 


Sa, — rr 
oils with watery liquots; and it is oſten 
mixed with caſtot oil, to bite that oil 
more palatable to children. 

Honey has a viſcidity i in it; ae 4 * 
e ene good deal of an seid, 
fo that it unites with, and extinguiſhes, the 
globules of quickſlver when triturated in 
a mortar with it; and has therefore been 
often uſed to make mercurial pills wit. 
It has been mixed with various other 
ſubſtances; aud the mixture has been called 
honey, joined to the name of the ſubſtance 
with which it has been united, as, mel ela- 
an * enen . Gt Ws 


3. Bude; chere. 

Extract of liquorice · root is Pg A 
W form, and is of a black 
colour, and a ſweet particular taſte; it is 
made up moſtly of gummous. and ſaceharine 
parts, with a very ſmall portion of 1 1 2 55 
"= diſlolves entirely in Water. at 8613 | 
It is principally made uſe of as 4 2 
naceous, reſalging, emol lient pectoral medi- 
eine, and preſcribed or many of the ſame cotn- 


n as fugar and honey. It ĩs au excellent 
G g 2 * 
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remedy in coughs,” from a ſharp tickling 
rheum; and in other caſes . _ yr 
are too ſharp and acrid. |) 1 1 
It covers: the taſte of * bitter ſub- 
ſtances :: and therefore ĩt is often mixed with de- 


coctions, or extracts of the bark, or with other 


bitters, when they are offenſive to the palate, 
or to the ſtomach; and it has been mixed 
with tiuctures, and with pills made of aloes, 
both to cover their taſte, and to make them 
operate with ee eaſe to the 1 


3 , + -# 1 * 
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Manna. Mauna Culabrina. ee is a 
concrete juice, of a whitiſh or pale - yellow 
colour, and of a ſweet but ſomewhat ſharpiſh 
taſte, which flows ſpontaneouſly, or from 
inciſions made into the fraxinus rotundiore 


Jolio, B. P. the round - leaved, or manna aſh, 


in the months of June and July, or Auguſt. 
It grows in Calabria, and in other parts of 


Italy, and in Sicily, De. Alſton ſays, that 
it is alſo got in theſe countries in the ſame 


manner from the fraxinus Bumilior, called 
-en. ornus vulgaris fructiſerm. 
It has been 9 8 has been ſome- 


* | t 3 * „ 
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times counterfeited, and prepared from ſugar 
or honey, with the addition of ſcammony, 
or of ſome other cathartic medicine. 
Toournefort, in his Materia Medica, tells 
us, that the manna which drops ſponta- 
neouſiy from the trees, is called by the 
Italians manna difronda, from its dropping 
from the leaves; but that that which flows 
from inciſions made into the bark of the 
tree, manna ſporſatolla, or manna dicorpa. 
And he ſays, that that manna is beſt 
which is freſh and light,” has a White 
colour, inclining to be a little brown, and 
which when its clots or Jumps” are broken, 
"iſ as if they were ſprinkled with Grup. 
It is a ſoft, ſweet ſubſtance, which is 
PR ſoluble in water; and from one to 
three ounces of it, diſſolved in any mild 
liquor, generally proves ' laxative*; and if 
| cryſtals of tartar, and a ſmall quantity of 
cinnamon water be added to its e 
Lenden them more pleaſa nn. 
It is often mixed with bluttem of the 
Rega or Glauber, or other purgiug 
ſalts, to render their operation milder. And 
it has been a common practice to order one 
| or 
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or two. ounces of manna to be diſſolyed in a 
pint of almond emulſion, and to add to it 
from two drams to an ounce of ſoluble 
tartar, or of Rochelle ſalt, and an ounce of 
| ſame | ſpirituous - water; and to make the 
patient take from two to four ounces of 
this emulſion, every hour, till it operates 
by Rool. When a ſtronger purge is want- 
od, an ounge of tindure of ſenns is added in 
ef the ſpirituous water. 
Manna is ſometimes made up with oils 
and ſytup i into a linctus, or into an electua- 
Ty» with the addition of magneſia, to ſerve 
as a mild eccoprotic. If caſtor oil (oleum 
ricini) be employed in place of oil of 
almonds, it makes ſuch preparations more 
laxative, If in preparing ſuch linctaſes, 
one. or two blanched almonds be triturated 
with a very ſmall quantity of water, till 
they be reduced to a pulp, and the oil be then 
added and triturated with the almond, and 
afterwards ſeparated by ſtraining before it is 
mixed with the manna, it gives ſuch 70 
tuſes a beautiful white colours. 1159405 
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5. Caſſie Fi Yularis Pulpa. 


The pulp of caſſia is of a black colour, 
of a ſweet ſubviſcid taſte, and ſoft ſmell; 
it ſurrounds the ſeeds of the caſia fitularis 
tree, which are placed in the cells of the 
ſlender dark brown pods which are two or 
three feet long, and are the fruit. The 
tree is called by Linnæus caſſa fiftula. 
The pulp ĩs got by breaking the long pods, 
and ſcraping the ſeeds, pulp, and diviſions of 
the cells out of them with a knife, and then 
boiling them in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
and ſtraining the liquor through a cloth or 
ſieve, after the pulp is diſſolved, and pc 
ing it up to a proper confiſtence. 
| This pulp is given by way of a mild 
eccoprotic, or laxative, from half an ounce 
to an ounce; it is much uſed by pregnane 
women to prevent coſtiveneſs, | 
It enters as an ingredient into the elefFug- 
rium e caſſia, which is a mild laxative medi- 
eine; and into the elefuarium lenilivum, 
which is an electuary of the ſame kind, n 
ſtronger. | 
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